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PREFACE 

TAID Fasbiott require a dedication, in the apprtv 
*~^ priate manner of Mr. Spectator, to whom should 
it be made but to that " eminent historian" who 
so conEdently proclaimed the enduring reputation of 
those little diurnal essays"? It would be a tender 
ileasure to feel that it might be agreeable to him 
3 hear that they are "slill extant," and that these 
diversions and characters" have, to his eternal praise 
s an ingenious critic, long survived the reign of 
Ouccn Anne the First." He might pardon a sentence 
of prophecy,^ — prompted by his own excellent example, 
that his critical wisdom in this matter will be as 
greatly honoured in the more learned reiga of Queen 
Anne the Third. But dedications are departed with 
lOld Style, and it is a vanity to say that Addison, in 
masquerade as this " imaginary historian," has rightly 
anticipated the verdict of posterity. It may be more 
to the purpose to state, as would have been done in 
the dedication, the claims of ibis new edition upon 
Mr. Spectator's later friends and "constant readers." 

The main intention of these volumes is to preserve 
the original freshness of the text, to reject, in the 
words of old Thomas Sprat, "all amplifications, digress' 
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viii THE SPECTATOH 

sions, and swellings of style," and to "return back to 
the primitive purity and shortness." If some of our 
classics have become corrupt in the careless hurry to 
supply an eager public, the Spectator has suffered, in 
a more leisurely way, from the attentions of a numbet 
of editorial adepts, painfully solicitous of its reputation foe 
elegance. Even as early as 1764 " innumerable corruf 
tions " had crept in, to the sorrow of the editor of ttie 
Reliques of Ancient Poetry, The laudable attempt at 
reformation which he made in his edition was how 
ever soon forgotten ; and it was left to the Bissets and 
the Chalmerses, and the cheap retailers of their texts, not 
only to undo liis labours, but to set a detestable fashion 
of flamboyaat emendation. In this plight the Spectator 
remained till 186S, when Mr. Henry Morley brought out 
his oa&.volume edition, "reprodiKing the original text, 
both as first issued, and as corrected by its authors." 
For many years it has remained the popular, perhaps 
the only accessible, complete edition; and, if it has 
somewhat failed of its purpose in its tangle of square 
brackets, if the annotations are capricious, and some' 
times erroneous, it has, notwithstanding, well deserved 
the gratitude of students of English letters, — a gratitude; 
wfiich would have had ampler expression had the format 
and type been less a matter of vexation. 

The Spectator was published daily, in single sheets 
of foolscap folio, printed in double columns on both sides- 
The first number appeared on 1st March 1711, and the last 
on 6th December 1712, The sheets were afterwards 
republished in monthly parts, and in November 1711, a 
revised edition in octavo volumes was announced. Two' 
volumeE 
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volumes, " well bound and gilt, two guineas," were issued 
to the subscribers on 8th January 1712, by " S. Buckley, 
at the Dolphin in Little 'Britain, and J. Tonson, at 
ShakespearVHcad, over^against Catherine^street in the 
Strand." The third and fourth appeared sometime in 
April of that year j and the fifth, sixth, and seventh early 
in 1713, These seven volumes constitute the Second ov 
First Collected edition, and with an eighth, edited by 
Addison in 1715, from the supplementary papers which 
he had published from ISth )une to 20th December 
1714, supply the text of the present edition. It appeared 
preferable to print from this edition rather than from 
the original sheets, which have many shortcomings in 
style and typography, inevitable in the circumstances 
of their publication. It would have been necessary to 
incorporate the many errata indicated in the columns of 
the early issue, with the result that we should have 
had neither the Spectator of the " tea'cquipage " nor the 
carefully revised library edition. For purely literary 
considerations, the later text is interesting as being the 
final form in which the writers desired to leave their 
work. Historically, too, it is of first importance, for in 
it and its immediate reprints, rather than in the stray 
sheets of the earlier issue, the contemporaries of Steele 
and Addison found their amusement and sought their 
models of style. 

It is to be hoped that the reproduction of the antique 
manner of the original in regard to spelling, punctua,* 
tion, italics, and capital letters will not be condemned 
as antiquarian pedantry, A slight perusal must con,' 
vince the reader that these are not to be excused as 

the 
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X THE SPECTATOR 

the capiice of the prmter or the lazy fancy of the cor' 
rectors. Though Swift satirically reminds us that 

"Wbeo Letters are in vulgar Shapes, 
'Tis ten to one the Wit escapes f 
But, whea in Capitals eiprest, 
The dullest Beader smoaks the Jest," 

we may qtjite seriously accept the capitals and commas 
of the original, and even hope to learn from the old/ 
feshioned emphasis and pause not a Utile of the dc 
velopment of English prose technique. The punctual 
tion is rhetorical rather than logical, and should not 
any more than should the bygone guise of a few 
words, mar the simple enjoyment of the most modern 
reader. Printers' errors are, of course, not repto-- 
ducedi and a few slight alterations have been made 
to avoid mistinderstaodiog. The most serious inter/ 
ference is in the case of such plurals as Opera's, and 
such possessives as Peoples, which have been changed 
to Operas and People's, forms which the punctilious 
critic may know are to be found in the company of 
their antique sisters. The Latin and Greek mottoes and 
quotations have been revised. Many of them seem to • 
have been written down, like Steele's story of Mr. Inkle, 
'as they dwell upon the oiemoryf' though not always 
with the same literary pleasiu« to the reader. Verbal 
errors and impossible verses in the quotations in the i 
text have been corrected ; but the mere fasfiioa of con' 
temporary scholarship has been preserved, for it would 
have been an historical impropriety to supplaat the - 
worthy Tonson by the more learned Teubner. The 
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PREFACE xi 

extracts from English writers have been left untouched 
The memorial ii^;eniiity shown in these is often loo 
interesting to be losti and sometimes the passages 
were intentionally misquoted. The reader will find 
the chief deviations from the original texts indicated 
in the Notes. Verses, such as Pope's Messiah or 
Addison's ' Pieces of Divine Poetry/ which were printed 
for the first time in the Spectator, are given in the 
ordinary type of the Papers) but the quoted passages 
have been set up in type of a smaller size. The 
humorous 'Advertisements' which reappeared in the 
Collected Edition will be found in their places in these 
volumes. Some of the original advertiBements, in small 
type of the kind which Mr. Bick«staff commended for 
"giving the reader something like the satisfaction of 
prying into a secret," are referred to in the Notes, when 
they seem to illustrate the text of the Papers, Ttie 
page of this edition is smaller, but It contains a larger 
portion of the letterpress. 

When Eustace Budgell wrote his preface to the 
Characters of Theophrastus, he chid La Bruyke for 
" hinting at so many Grecian customs," which obliged the 
reader to peruse explanations which were longer than 
the sentences in the text. I would fain impute to that 
author and his greater associates in the Spectator a like 
neglect of consideration towards a modem editor and 
modem readers, ft is an increasingly difGcult task to 
know how much requires to be explained, and to do it 
within the narrowest limit. I hope I shall not be found 
y guilty of those absurdities and superfluities wliich Addison, 
' 1 one of the Spectators, satirises as a common vice 

in 
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in " a aev edition of a Qassick Author." I may at least 
claim that I have avoided excess in the seductive record 
of various Readings, and that I have made the few notes 
of " different senses " and " new elegances " in respectful 
obedience to Mr. Spectator's editorial canon. In the 
notes proper I have endeavoured, when possible, to 
explain matters by the aid of contemporary writings. 
Of these the Tatler stands first in importance, not 
merely because it came as a kind of prelude to the 
Spectator, but because it was the direct model for the 
literary plan and details of the later journal It had 
ahready introduced, in almost identical form, to the 
public which welcomed the Spectator, the notion of 
ttie Club, the types of the coterie, their policy of 
reformation of manners, their polite attention to the 
£air sex, their critical hobbies, tlieir concern about 
Italian Operas and the rudeness of Starers, and a 
hundred other matters, even to the detail of the rural 
Andromache who could take a gate in good style, or 
of the Upholsterer who had gossip of the Indian 
Kings. This close relationship is indeed a serious 
temptation to editorial excess, for there is hardly 
a page of the earlier publication which does not afford 
some illustration of a passage in the later. Further 
aid has been derived from the writings of Steele, 
Addison, Budgell, and others directly connected with 
the Spectator. The works of Dryden, Shadwell, Swift, 
and Pope tiave often given point to the commentary ; 
and certain books which were popular at the time or 
were Ukely to be known to the writers, — such as 
Menagiaaa, the Characters of La Bruytre, and the 
editions 
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editions of the French critics. — have yielded not a little 
information on matters which could not be explained 
by the light of nature. To these contemporary 
aids, together with the invaluable prints by Hogarth, 
must be added the familiar collections of Nichols, the 
Essays of Nathan [)rake, and the theatrical histories of 
Downes, Baker, and especially Genest, The older 
annotated editions of the Spectator have been examined 
with some profit, though not without a fixed suspicion 
of their authority, 1 gladly express my indebtedness for 
many suggestions to Mr. Henry Morley's edition, and 
to Mr, Austin Dobson's Selections from Steele and 
his other well'known volumes. Of the value of Mr. 
f>obson's contributions to the literature of the Spectator 
and its time it would Indeed be superfluous, if not 
impertinent, to speak. In all critical symposia on the 
Eighteenth Century, we naturally pay "a particular 
Deference to the Discourse of this Gentleman"; and, 
for my own part, I may say, as Mr- Spectator did of 
his worthy friend, that it is a particular pleasure that 
he has "undertaken the cause" of the present edition 
before a critical "Body of Friends." If I am confident 
t that his collaboration will make them kindly disposed 
at the outset, I am as confident that none will attach 
any responsibility to him for the editorial shortcomings 
which closer perusal may reveal. 

The Biographical Index in the eighth volume contains 
a brief account of all coatemporary persons mentioned 
in the Spectator. Those whose names were historical 
to Addison's readers, and such of his time as are 
historical to us. are entered for the sake of completeness, 

but 
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but are not described. It would serve small purpose lo 
sketch Looginus, or Dryden, or even Addison, in 
e£Mtomci but it may be useful to put on record such 
minor worthies as Kidney of the St. James's, Powell the 
puppet showman, and even Sir Richard Blackmare, The 
Subject Index, the latest of a long series since 1712, has 
been specially prepared for this edition. Only the page 
references are given, as the addition of a brief descrip> 
tion to each number would seriously increase the bulk 
of the last volume. 

The text is printed from the copy in the Library 
of the University of Edinbiirgh, The sixth volume, 
which is missing, is supplied from the copy in the 
British Museum. The volumes have been collated with 
the complete and welLprescrved set of the original 
sheets in the Advocates' Library, some of which once 
graced the tables of Sam's Coffeehouse in Ludgate 
Street That the British Museum docs not possess 
a perfect edition of the Spectator, either in sheet, or 
in volume, before 1744, may be taken as an indication 
of the scarcity of the earlier editions. It is also a 
striking proof of the immense popularity of the work, 
for there is nodiing so fell as the thumb of popular 
affection- Whether to pray for such a fate for these 
volumes, or to hope against it, is a fascinating dilemma 
wiiich may be respectfully left to those who "give 
their days and nights to the volumes of Addison," 

G. GREGORY SMITH. 

August 1$97. 
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A MONG the items of intelligence in that ua-?i 
■* ^ rivalled newsletter wliicb Swift was in the 
habit of scribbling off periodically to Mrs Dingley 
and Mrs Jolinson at DtAlin, there are frequent re- 
ferences to the Spectator and its predecessor, the 
Tatler- When Swift began bis Journal in September 
1710, the Tatler had already reached its two hundred 
and nineteenth number, and must have been well- 
known to his correspondents, since be speaks of 
It much as folks might speak of any paper that 
everybody is sure to see. Have tbey "smoakt" 
bis letter (an admirable effort, by the way) about the 
corruptions of styled It is greatly liked/ and be 
himself thinks it "a pure one," Next he is at work 
on a "poetical DesCTiptiMi of a Shower in London,"* 
which he has finished—" all but the beginning" 

\WbY does "Madam Stell" persist that he wrote 
"Shaver?"— J!ie asis later. Elsewhere is a reference 
to bis share in Addison's Adventures of a Shillin^t 
the original hint for which its author admits was 
given to him by a friend with "an inexhaustible 
Fund of Discourse." Then again Swift has drawn up, 
jointly with Rowe and Prior, a protest against the sub- 
fSdtution of the words "Great Britain" for "England," 

^ " Tafler, No. 230. t Tatler, No. 249. » 
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Pte^ a proposal which, even in the present year of grace, 

mmary. .^ ^^^^ under debate-* A page or two farther on, 
the }oag--pending misunderstanding with Steele has 
reached an acute stage, and the record bears witness 
to if. The Tatlcfs have fallen off/ be never sees 
either Addison or Steele/ be iias sent tbem no more 
bints. After this final announcement {more deadly 
even than St. Jolm's Stamp Act!}, one is prepared to 
bear of the collapse of the paper. Oddly enough, 
A does collapse, in the very next entry. "Steele's last 
Tatier came out to'day." "It was time, for he grew 
cruel dull and dry," But Swift's love of letters is 
greater than bis Irritation against his alienated 
friends, and two months after, be is writing entbw 
siasticaliy of Steele's fresh venture, "Have you seen 
the SpectalOT yet, a paper that conies out every day^ 
Tis written by Mr Steele* who seems to bave gathered 
new life, and bave a new fund of wit/ it is in the 
same nature as bis Tatlers, and they bave all of 
them had something pretty." The praise was not 
undeserved. By March 16, when the above was 
written, the Spectator had beea in vigorous existence 
for a fortnight. The sbort'faced sage was already 
taking the measure of mankind / and if Sir Roger de 
Coverley had been but broadly outlined, the " Vision 
of Public Credit " had been penned, the story of Inkle 

* "In Scotland 35,000 aigaaltirts bare beea put to a memorial 
sskiag that 'Great Britain' and 'Brilisb' should be substituted 
far 'England' aad 'EagUsb' in State documents and ofScial 
re&feaeet lo national iastitations like the Army" (St James's 
Gaxette, Jane 3, 1697). 

aad 
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and Yatico told, and Swift hhnsel/— though Mrs Pre- 
Pilkingfon says he "had not laugh'd above twice" *'''■ 
in his lite — might reasonably have relaxed a little 

> ovee the humours of Nicolini and the Lion. The 
Spectator! in short, had become not merely an indis- 
pensable "Part of the Tea Equipage" {as claimed in 
its tenth issue), but a necessary of intellectual life. 
The smart young Templars (In their gorgeous dress' 
ing'gowns and strawberry sasbes) were already 
crying out for if at Serle's and the Grecian t It was 
permanently en lecture at Will's and the St James's 
Coffee'house / solemn quidnuncs and deliberate club- 
oracles (like Mr Nisby of the Citizen's Journal) were 
beginning to take it for the text of their daily dis- 
sertations / while Mrs Betty carried it up at noon 
with Clarinda's chocolate, between the newest patterns 
of Mr Lutestring the mercer and the latest missive 
from Mr Froth. 

The farewell number of the Taller appeared on The 
the 2nd of January, 1711 1 the first number of tbej^^'' 
Spectator on the 1st of March following. In appear- Spectator. 
ance the two papers were not dissimilar. Both were 
single folio leaves in double columnf both — at all 
events when the Tatler was nearing its end— con- 
sisted of a single essay, headed by a Latin quotation, 
and followed by advertisements. Each was equally 
open to the charge, which had been made by an 
injured correspondent, of being offered to the world 
on "Tobacco Paper" in "Scurvy Letter," The only 
material difference was that the Tatler was published 

hhree times a week/ and the Spectator was published 
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The daily— a diiteteact scarcely enough in itself, one would 

j^*' suppose, to justify a fresh departure. But why the 
Spectator, Tatlef was prematurely concluded at the two hundred 
and seventyfirst number, and the Spectator substituted 
for it, remains a problem the solution of which is 
still to seelc Steele's story is, that he had become 
individually identified with "Mr Bickerstaff," and that 
ius own hllible personality was powerless to give 
authority to ills office of Censor, "I sliall not carry 
my Humility so far as to call my self a vicious Man, 
but at the same Time must confess, my Life is at 
best but pardonable! And with no greater Character 
than this, a Man would make but an indifferent 
Progress in attacking prevailing and fashionable Vices, 
which Mr Blcket^taff has done with a Freedom ■■ of 
Spirit that would have lost both its Beaufy and 
Efficacy, had it been pretended to by Mr Steele," 
Vpoo the face of them these are sufficient reasons, 
I and they would have sufficed had it not been for the 

fact that the Tatlef was almost immediately succeeded 
by another paper which— as Swift says truly — was 
"in the same nature." But if has also ixen suggested 
that there were other reasons at which Steele himself, 
in bis valedictory words, hints vaguely. " What I 
find is the least excusable Part of all this Work," — be 
tells us, — "is, that I have in some Places in it touched 
upon Matters which concern both the Church and 
State." This obiter dictum opens too long and intricate 
an enquiry to be here pursued in detail. Briefly 
stated, it would seem that certain utterances of Mr 
Bickerstaff (not of necessity from Steele's pen) bad ' 
offended 
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offended Harley, who had come into power while The 
the Tatler was in progress, and that with those ^^^ 
utterances its cessation was in some way connected. Spectator, 
A certain amount of colour is given to this con-' 
tention in a tract by John Gay which expressly 
says that the Tatler was laid down as a sort of sub,- 
mission to, and composition with, the Government 
for some past offences. But here again it is to be 
observed that the Spectator, though, at the outset, pro,' 
fessing neutrality between Whigs and Tories, neither 
observed nor engaged to observe a total abstinence 
from politics, so that,after all, caprice, or the weariness 
of the work which Swift alleges, may have played a 
foremost part in those " Thousand nameless Things " 
which made it irksome to Steele to continue to per' 
senate Mr Isaac Bickerstaff. One circumstance, how 
ever, is beyond all question. Whether Defoe's Review 
or the Athenian Mercury or the London Gazette had 
most to do with the estabUsbment of the Tatler may be 
debatable f but there can be no doubt that the Spectator 
is the legitimate successor of the Tatler. The Tatler is 
the ^ctator in the making! and the Spectator is the 
developed and perfected Tatler, which, beginning with 
little save the Quicquid agunt Homines of its motto, 
gradually grew more ethical and less topical, restrict,' 
ing itself at last almost exclusively to those separate 
essays on single subjects which we are still wont to 
associate with the name of the Spectator, 
But if it can be proved that we owe the Spectator Steele 
^ to the Tatler, it is equally demonstrable that we owe Addison. 
Addison to Steele. When that quondam trooper, 
"Christian 
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Steele "Christian Hero," and stagcmoraJist, Queen Anat's 
iAddiwn. Gazetteer, casting about for sometbJag to supplement 
an income which had always consisted largely ol 
expectations, hit upon the project of a paper wliicb 
should combine the latest Foreign Intelligence with 
the newest Gossip of the Town, Addison was Secretary 
to the LordfLieuteaant of Ireland, At this date, his 
contributions to literature consisted practically of an 
Opera of Rosamond which had failed, of a volume of 
travels on the Continent which might hare been written 
at home {like Du Halde's China), and of the Campaign, 
a long f incubated * " Gazette in Rhyme " concerning 
the Battle of Blenheim, which included a fortunate 
simile about an angel in a whirlwind. With Steele's 
literary venture came Addison's literary opportunity. 
When, in the new periodical which his old school,- 
fellow's inventive spirit had started, he recognised a 
remark of his own, he sent him a contribution/ and 
although it was some time before he began to write 
regularly, it was clear from the first that be had found a 
favourable vehicle for his unique and hitherto latent gifts 
of humorous observation. Steele's own qualifications 
were, of course, by no means contemptible. He was 
a sympathetic critic/ he had the true journalistic 
faculty of taking fire readily/ bis knowledge of the 
contemporary theatre was not only exceptional but 
experimental I at^ he had the keenest eye for the 
ridiculous, the kindest heart for sorrow and distress. 

* " Next Week will be Published the hag expected Poem, by 
Joiepb Addison, Esq. i called The Campaign and »oM by Mr, 
Jacob Toaaoo " [The Diverting Poit Dec. 2f9, 1704). 

But 
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But there is little doubt that in the Unely-wrougbt La Steele 
Bruyere'h'ie sketches of Tom Folio, Ned Softly, aad Addisaa 
the Political Upholsterer, in the Rabelaisian [wzea 
Voices and the delightful Adventures of a Shilling, 
Addison attained a level higher than anything at 
which bis Mend bad aimed. Reacting upon Steele's 
own efforts, these papers stimulated him to new 
ambitions, and gave to the latter half of the Tatler, 
as he himself admitted, an elegance, a purity, and 
a correctness which had been ao initial part of bis 
hastilyconceived and hurriedly fczecuted scbeme, "I 
fared"— he said, in words which bave become hisf 
tarical — "like a distressed Prince who calls in a 
powerful Neighbour to his Aid/ I was undone by my 
Auxiliary f when I had once called him in, f could 
not subsist without Dependance on him." And what" 
ever may be the secret history of the cessation of the 
Tatler, incapacity to carry It on can hardly be urged 
as an explanation. For, when It came to an end, not 
only bad Its original projector raised bis own standard, 
but during the course of his enterprise, be had 
secured the services of an anonymous assistant 
whose equipment In the way of delicate irony and 
whimsical fancy has never yet been surpassed. 

Under these auspices then, the Spectator made its The 
first appearance on the 1st of March, 1711. Of the Sp«='a'«-, 
circumstances which preceded that appearance 
nothing definite bas been recorded. Some outline, 
some scheme of campaign, should— one would think— 
^^fiare been determined upon before publication, but 
the information which has come down to us tends 
rather 
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rather the other way. Tickell, who afterwards edited 
Addison's worlcs with a strong bias in his deceased 
patron's favour, says, in apologising for including 
one of Steele's papers among Addison's, that "the 
Plan of the Spectator, as far as regards the feigned 
Person of the Author, and of the several characters 
that compose iiis Club, was projected in concert with 
Sb RiCHAKO Steele," — a statement which some later 
critics have most unaccountably interpreted to mean 
that the honours belong exclusively to Addison, But 
almost in his next sentence Tickell goes on — "As 
for the distinct Papers, they were never or seldom 
shewn to each other, by their respective Authors,"— 
which is hardly in favour of any elaborate pro' 
gramme or associated action. Indeed, apart from a 
certain rough agreement as to the first two numbers, 
or "Prefatory Discourses," there seems to have been 
so such elaborate programme, and any assertion to 
the contrary prompts the suspicion that the Spectator 
notwithstanding the famous "nocturaa versate manUf 
versate diuma" of Johnson, Is more talked about than 
read. In Number 1, which is undeniably by Addison, 
he s^tcbed lightly and with bis own inimitable touch, , 
that taciturn " Lookers-on," whose " Sbeets-full of 
Thoughts" was to appear every morning, Sundays 
excepted. Following this, in Number 2, which is as 
unmistakably Steele's, was dashed off the little group 
of " select Friends," who were to make up the Spectator 
Club, headed by the Mt.'cat of Sir Roger de Coverley^ 
The other five members were a Templar, a Clergy ^ 
man, a Soldier {Captain Sentry), a Merchant {Sir] 
Andrew 
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Andrew Freeporf), and Will. Hoaeycoaib, an elderly Tht 
fine gentleman and Man of Pleasure. A Committee *"** 
from this body was to sit nightly in order to inspect 
"all such Papers as may contribute to the Advance.- 
ment of the Publick Weal." Some of Addison's 
advocates have attempted to transfer the credit of this 
second number from Steele to Addison by suggesting 
that the characters were "touched" by the httet. 
But even tf the style did not exhibit all the indications 
of that hasty genius which contrived the " Trumpet 
Club " in the Taller, the paper is disfigured by a piece 
of careless bad taste which makes it more than prob' 
able that Addison never saw it until it was published. 
The passage concerning beggars and gipsies in the 
description of Sir Roger, is one which Steele's rapid 
pen may conceivably have thrown off in a hurry/ 
but it is also one to which Addison — supposing blm 
at this stage to have had the slightest mental idea 
of the character whose last hours he was afterwards 
to describe with such effective simplicity — could hardly 
have given his imprimatur. It is an outrage far less 
excusable than the historical lapse committed by 
Tickelh when, in No. 410, he allowed the Knight tor 
a moment to mistake a woman of the town for a 
" Woman of Honour,''~a mistake, after all, no worse 
than that later, and more memorable misadventure, 
where an entire family circle were deceived in the 
identity of my Lady Blarney and Miss Carolina 
Wilelmina Amelia Skeggs. 

The truth would appear to be, that the character Sir Soger 
of the Worcestershire baronet, so happily developed qu^, " 
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' ia the sequel under the pens of the two friends, was, 
at the outset, rather an accident of invention than the 
first stage in a preconceived creation/ and many ' 
numbers succeeded to Steele's description of the Club 
before Sir Roger de Coverley was again seriously 
presented to the reader. He is indeed mentioned 
incidentally three or four times ia subsequent Specta' 
tors, but it is not until No. 106 that he really begins 
to assume the importance which has made him a 
personage in English Literature. In accordance with 
a flint casually dropped in No, 46, Addison in No, 106 
gives an account of the Coverley household with its 
old'fashioned ways, which include an old chaplain 
who understands "a little of Back'Gammon,"* and 
reads the sermons of TUIotson and Barrow trom his 
pulpit Steele came after with another paper, on the 
Coverley servants/ and Addison followed that by the 
master'piece of Will. Wimble, the poor gentleman and 
younger brother, who is almost as well known in 
letters as the Knight himself. In the next of the 
series, Steele, with a hand scarcely less skilful than 
that of his colleague, describes the family picture 
gallery I and certainly nothing in Addison is happier ' 
than its closing touch about the ancestor who "narrowly 
escaped being killed in the Civil Wars" by being 
"sent out of the Field upon a private Message, the 
Day before the Battel of W^orcester." Three papers 

* Swift appareatly thought this aeeompU»bmcnt a sine qua 
non ia a chaplain. " Can the parsoa of the parish play at back- 
gammon t "—iu askt Lady Oatenaberry, when be la proposing 
to visit ber »t Atnetbury. 

hrtber 
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idiaon depicts a couatt 
Steele responds with an accauat of Sir Roger and the q^^^ 
"perverse beautiful Widow " of the introductory sketch. 
Then we have Sir Roger harchuating t Sir Roger on 
his way to the CountyAssizes delivering the time* 
honoured judgment that "much might be said on 
both Sides"/ and Sir Roger interviewing the Gipsies, 
After this, very little is heard of the Knight until he 
conies to London, and goes {by this time always with 
Addison) to Westminster Abbeyi to DruryLane Play 
house (to see Nance Oldfield as Andromache la the 
Distrest Mother of Mr Phillips), and to the Springs 
Garden at Vauxball. The last record of him — for we 
may neglect the ambiguous tavem^inddent referred to 
in the previous paragraph—is the admirable letter, 
again by Addison, in which Mr Biscuit, the butler, 
describes ills master's last illoesa and death. It has been 
sometimes asserted that Addison, after the fashion of 
Cervantes, lolled his hero to prevent greater liberties 
being taken with himf but the interval between the 
Tickell escapade and the butler's despatch is too wide 
to establish any deSnite connection between the re 
spective occurrences, and, moreover, the Club itself 
was obviously being wound up. Of its remaining 
members the authors never made any material use. 
In the allotment of the characters, it is but reason.- 
able to suppose that Addison {in addition to Sir 
Roger) would have devoted himself to the Templar 
and Will. Honeycomb, while the Soldier, the Merchant, 
t and the Clergyman would fall to the share of Steele. 
In practice, however, nothing so definite ever came to 

pass 
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Sir Roger pass. After Steele's first sketch io No, 2, the Clergy^ 
Qyij_ ' tnan only once reappears, wbtle the Templar is 
little but a name. Sir Andrew Preeporl delivers 
himself occasionally upon matters of trade, and 
Captain Sentry occupies a couple of papers. As for 
the gallant Will, Honeycomb, though he can scarcely 
be styled a personnage muet, his chief contribution to 
the Interest of the fable is the marriage to a country 
girl {in a grograai gown) with which he quits both 
the Town and the stage. Whether these portraits 
had actual originals is doubtful, Tickell, who should 
have been well informed, regarded the whole of the 
characters as "feigned"! and Steele, in No, 262, 
expressly disclaims the delineation of his contemn 
poraries. The reader, he says, would think the 
better of him, if he knew the pains he was at la 
qualifying what be wrote after such a manner, that 
nothing might be interpreted as aimed at private 
persons. But his disclaimer has been as futile as 
the disclaimers of Hogarth and Fielding i and, as usual, 
Sir Roger and Will Wimble, Captain Sentry and the 
Widow, have not been allowed to lack for models. 
Concerning these exercises in " thougbt'reading " ' 
sufficient information will be found in the notes to 
the present volume. 
Oiher The Coverley sequaace and the proceedings of the 

apers. Q^^ must not, however, be supposed to constitute the 
sole theme of the Spectator, or even to present its 
chief feature of interest. Something more than the 
fitful apparition of a few figures whose sayings 
and doings scarcely occupy Sfty papers out of five 
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hundred and iihy-five must clearly have been required Other 
to allure and retain the interest oi subscribers whose *'"**' 
eatbusiasm survived an increased price and a prty 
bibitive Stamp Tax.* At this time of day, it ia probable 
that the graver and more critical papers of Addison, 
and the edifying laY'sermon which represents the 
" Christian Hero " side in Steele would not find a very 
attentive audience. But it must be remembered that, 
when they were first penned, it was a new thing to 
discover poetry in Chevy Chase and the Children ia 
the Wood, or to include, in pages professedly occupied 
by social sketches and suh-humorous satire, disguisi^ 
tions upon Death, Benevolence, Ambition, and Solitude. 
Under Anna Augusta, Steele's moral essays and 
Addison's criticisms enjoyed and deserved a vogue 
which new methods of analysis and other fashions of 
exhortation have long made impossible/ and In the 
old Beauties, they occupy a far larger place than the: 
studies of contemporary manners and the sketches of 
individual types which to us now form the main 
attraction of the Spectator. Of these sketches and 
studies there are enough and to spare. Neither 
'' Addison nor Steele, it is true, ever excelled the "first 
sprightly runnings " of the Taller, and it may be 
doubted if either afterwards produced anything that 
really rivals Mr Bickerstaffs " Visit to a Friend " or {in 
itskind) the perennial " Ned Softly" of the earlier paper. 
On the other hand, the "Meditations In Westminster 

' The actual circulatiea of the Speclalor i» somewhat obscure, 
I Preab eoiighleasaent on this bead will ao doubt be supplied in 
the exhaustively' aanotated Ubraryeditlon upon which Mr George 
A. Aitken is understood to be engaged. 

Abbey," 
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Other Abbey," the "Vision of Mirzab," the "Everlasting 

' Qub," the admirable "Citizen's" and "Fine Lady's 

Journals/" and the various papers oa Head'dresses, 

Hoods, Patches, Fans and a hundred other (hemes 

belong to Addison and the Spectatof, while Steele, in 

[. the same pages, has many essays which reach the 

level of his excellent " Death of Estcourt," his "Ramble 
from Richmond to London," his " Stage Coach Journey" 
and his "Story of Brunetta and Fhillis," Nothing can 
give a better notion of the sustained fertility of the two 
Mends than the statemeal that, out of the above 
mentioned total of five hundred and fifty-five numbers, 
more than five hundred were written by Steele and 

] the still nameless " Auxiliary,"* to whom, at the close, 

be again, over his own signature, pays grateful tribute. 
" I am indeed much more proud of his long continued 
Friendship, than I should be of the Fame of being 
thought the Author of any Writings which he himself 
is capable of producing. I remember when I finished 
the Tender Husband, / told him there was nothing 1 
so ardently wished, as that we might some time or 
other publish a Work written by us both, which should 
bear the name of the Monument, in Memory of our 
Friendship." 

' Addison But if Addison's assistance as an anonymous con-' 

; ^ain.*" tributor to his friend's enterprise had its advantages, 
it must be confessed that— as far as that friend is 

* Coaceming the other cealtibutors. Pope, Eustace Budgeil 
(who IB respoasible (or Sir Roger ia the Hunting Field), Joba , 
Hughes and the rest, the reader is referred to the notes at the -i 
eoJ of there volumes. ■ 
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concerned — it also bad its drawback. Although at Addison 
first the result was to identify Steele with the entire again. 
work much more comprehensively than the drcum- 
'^stances warranted (the old folio titles of the Spectator, 
in fact, attribute the whole of the papers to bim),* upon 
the other hand he occasionally became personally 
responsible for utterances not tiis own, which had 
given grave offence. So that if, in Swift's words, "be 
Slourisb'd by Imputed Wit," he also suffered by Imputed 
satire. "Many of the Writings now published as liis 
[Addison's]," be says in his letter to Coagreve, " I have 
been very patiently traduced and calumniated fori as 
they were pleasantries and oblique strokes upon certain 
of the wittiest men of the Age," When, in Tickell's 
edition of 1721, Addison's contributions to the Tatlef 
vere definitely identified, and their extent and import 
thoroughly apprehended, people began — perhaps 
naturally at first — to transfer a disproportionate 
amount of the credit to Addison, and to assign a much 
lower place to Steele, who was sometimes spoken of 
as if he were no aiore than a merely colourless 
mediocrity, to whose good fortune it bad fallen to 
farm a genius. This reaction/ in spite of the protests 
of such critics as Lamb, Hazlitt, and Leigh Hunt, 
may be said to have culminated in Macaulay's 
brilliant Edinburgh article of 1843 on Miss Aikin's 
"Addison." Here Steele is systematically depressed 

* One of tliete, now before at, mas — " A Coiopleat Sen of the 
Spectators, By Rlebtrd Steele, Esq, LoBdoni Priated for S. 
Suddey and J. Tonson, and sold by A, Baldwin aear the Oxford' 
Arms ID 'Warwiek'Lane, MDCCXUI." 
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: Addiami to eialt his Mead, whose worst essay — in the great I 
and Steele •.>> i t , , i • • j I 

again. critical special pleaders opimon—was as good as I 

the best essay of any of his coadjutors. Twelve | 

years after, ia March, 1855, Mr John Forster vatiantly 

took up the cudgels for Steele in the Quarterly, 

and from this date Steele's character may be said to 

have been gradually rehabilitated. That Addison 

was the major contributor to the Spectator, and that 

he had gifts of style and expression to which his 

colleague could not pretend, may be granted. But 

it must also be granted that, as compared with that 

colleague, he bad some very manifest advantages. 

He was, and remained, a contributor only, working 

af bis easef and, In any failure of fancy, be 

could — as Tickell allows — fall back upon long' 

accumulated material {such as bis essays on Milton, 

Wit, Imagination and the like) to serve bis turn. 

Steele, on the contrary, was not only responsible 

editor, but subtditor as well, and when matter i 

invention ran short, he was obliged to "make up 

with the communications of bis correspondents. In 

the way of reserve "copy," he bad nothing but a 

few of bis own old love-letters to bis wife and a 

quotation or two from the "Cbfistiaa Hero." Tbest 

conditions were not favourable to "correctness," if 

" correctness " bad been bis aim/ and they should be 

[ taken into account in assessing the relative merits oi 

the two friends, who, it must be noted, never sue 

ceeded as well when they worked apart as they 

succeeded when tbey worked together. Although' 

they may not have revised each other's writings, it was 

the 
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the coajtsactha of their individttalities which made Addison 

the Spectator what it remainsr-the most readable o/ a^fj^'**** 

(be Eigbteenth-Ceatury Essayists i and in tiiis con' 

'■/'uaclioa Steele was the originating, and Addison the 

elaborating, intellect. The primary invention, the 

creative idea, came from Steele! the shaping power, 

the decorative craft from Addison* What Steele with 

his " veined humanity " and ready sympathy derived 

from " conversation,"— to use the eighteentb'century 

term for intercourse with the world — he flung upon 

his paper then and there without much labour of 

selection f what Addison perceived in his environ' 

ment when—to use Steele's phrase — he began 'to 

look about him and like his company,' he carried 

carefully home to carve into some gem of graceful 

raillery or refined expression. Each writer has, 

naturally, the defects of his qualities. If Addison 

delights us by his finish, he repels us by his 

restraint and absence of fervour/ if Steele is careless, 

he is always frank and genial. Addison's papers 

are faultless in their art, and in this way achieve 

an excellence which is beyond the reach of Steele's | 

quicker and more impulsive nature. But for words t 

which the heart finds when the bead is seeking/ | 

for phrases glowing with the white heat of a | 

generous emotion / for sentences which throb and 

tingle with manly pity or courageous indignation, we 

must turn to the essays of Steele. 

AUSTIN DOBSON, 
August, 1897, 

' What hUewa^-to obviate laborious paraphrase~-i» borrowed 
almost ttitaally from the writer's Uk of Steele [1336}. 
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TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 

JOHN LORD SOMMERS, 

BARON OF EVESHAM. 

My LORD, 

1 SHOULD not act the Part of an impartial Spectator, if 
I Dedicated the following Papers to one who is not 
of the most consummate and most acknowledged Merit 
None but a person of a finished Character can be the 
proper Patron of a Work, which endeavours to Cultivate 
and Polish Human Life, by promoting Virtue and ICnoW'' 
ledge, and by recommending whatsoever may be either 
Useful or Ornamental to S«:iety. 

I know that the Homage I now pay You, is offering 
a kind of Violence to one who is as solicitous to shun 
Applause, as he is assiduous to deserve it But, my 
Lord, this is perhaps the only Particular in which your 
Prudence will be always disappointed- 
While Justice, Candor, Equanimity, a Zeal for the Good 
of your Country, and the most persuasive Eloquence in 
bringing over others to it, are valuable Distinctions, You 
are not to expect that the I\(blick will so far comply 
with your Inclinations, as to forbear celebrating such 
extraordinary Qualities. It is in vain that You have 
endeavoured to conceal your Share of Merit in ihe many 
National Services which You have effected. Do what 
You will, the present Age will be talking of your Virtues, 
tho' Posterity alone wiU do them Justice. 

Other Men pass ttirough Oppositions and contending 
Interests in the Ways of Ambition, but Your Great 
Abilities have been invited to Power, and importuned 
to accept of Advancement Nor is it strange that this 
should happen to your Lordship, who codB bring into 
Mhe Service of Your Sovereign the Arts and Policies of 
Ancient Greece and Romet as well as the most exact 
Knowledge of our own Constitution in particular, and of 
A the 
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the iaterests of Europe m general ; to which I must also 
add, a certain Dignity in Yourself, that (to say the least 
of it) has been always equal to those great Honours 
which have been comerr ed upon You, 

It is very well known how much the Church owed 
to You in the most dangerous Day it ever saw, that of 
the Arraignment of its Prelates ; and how far the Civil 
Power, in the Late and present Reign, has been indebted 
to your Counsels and wisdom. 

But to enumerate the great Advantages which the 
publick has received &om your Administration, would 
be a more proper Work for an History, than for an 
Address of this Nature. 

Your Lordship appears as great in your Private Life, 
as in the most unportant Offices which You have born. 
I would therefore rather cbuse to speak of the Pleasure 
You afford all who are admitted into your Conversation, 
of Your Elegant Taste in all the Polite Parts of Learning, 
of Your gi^at Humanity and Complacency of Manners, 
and of the surprising Influence which is peculiar to You 
in making every one who Converses with your Lord/ 
ship prefer You to himself, without thinking the less 
meanly of his own Talents. But if I should take notice 
of all mat might be observed in your Lordship, I should 
have nothing new to say upon any other Character of 
Distinction. 

I am. 

My Lord, 

Your Lordship's 
most Obedieat, 

most Devoted, 

Humble Servant, 

THE SPECTATOR 
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No. i. 

[ADDISON.] Thursday, March \, 17[? ;^°-^j^ 

March 1. 
17U. 

I HAVE observed, that a Reader seldom peruses a Book 
with Pleasure, 'till he knows whether the Writer of 
it be a black or a fair Mao, of a mild or cholerick Disposi' 
tioQ, Married or a Batchelor, with other Particulars of the 
like nature, that conduce very much to the right under> 
standing of an Author. To gratifie this Curiosity, which 
is so natural to a Reader, I. design this Paper, and my 
next, as Prefatory Discourses to my following Writings, 
and shall give some Account in them of the several 
Persons that are engaged in this Work. As the chief 
Trouble of Compiling, Digesting, and Correcting will 
fall to my Share, I must do myself the Justice to open 
the Work with my own History. 

1 was bom to a small Hereditary Estate, which, accord/' 
ing to the Tradition of the Village where it lies, was 
bounded by the same Hedges and Ditches in William 
the Conqueror's Time that it is at present, and has been 
delivered down from Father to Son whole and entire, 
without the Loss or Acquisition of a single Field or 
Meadow, during the ^ace of six hundred Years. There 
runs a Story in tiie Family, that when my Mother was 
gone with Child of me about three Monttis, she dreamt 
that she was brought to Bed of a Judge t Whether this 
might proceed &om a Law'-Suit which was then depend.* 
I, ing in the Family, or my Father's being a Justice of 
the Peace, I cannot determine ; for I am not so vain as 
to think it presaged any Dignity ttiat I should arrive at 
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! NaL in my future Life, though that was the intefpretatioa 
Thursday, which the Neighbourhood put upon it. The Gravity of 

I March 1, ^y Behaviour at my very first Appearance in the World, 
and all the Time that I sucked, seemed to favour my 
Mother's Dream t For, as she has often told me, I threw 
away my Rattle before I was two Months old, and would 
not make use of my Coral 'till they had taken away the 
Bells from it. 

As for the rest of my Infancy, there being nothing in 
if remarkable, I ^all pass it over in Silence. I find, mat, 
during my Nonage, I had the Reputation of a very sullen 
Youth, but was always a Favourite of my School'master, 
who used to say, that my Parts were solid and would 
wear well. I had not been long at the University, before I 
distinguished my self by a most profound Silence i For 
during the Space of eight Years, excepting in the publick 
Exercises of the College, 1 scarce uttered the Quantity 
of an hundred Words } and indeed do not remember that 
I ever spoke three Sentences together in my whole Life. 
■Wliilst 1 was in this Learned Body I applied myself with 
so much Diligence to my Studies, that there are very 
few celebrafea Books, either in the Learned or the Modern 
Tongues, which I am not acquainted with. 

Upon the Death of my Father I was resolved to travel 
into Foreign Countries, and therefore left the University, 
with the Character of an odd unaccountable Fellow, that 
had a great deal of Learning, if I would but show it 
An insatiable Thirst after Knowledge carried me into 
ail the Countries of Europe, in which there was any thing 
new or strange to be seen i nay, to such a Degree was 
my Curiosity raised, that having read the Controversies 
of some great Men concerning the Antiquities of Egypt, 
I made a Voyage to Grand Cairo, on purpose to take 
the Measure of a Pyramid! and as soon as I had set 
my self right in that Particular, returned to my Native 
Country with great Satisfaction. 

I have passed my latter Years in this City, where I 
am frequently seen in most publick Places, tho' there 
are not above half a dozen of my select Friends that, 
know me t of whom my next Paper shall give a more 
particular Account. There is no place of geoo'al Resort, 
wherein 
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wherein I do not often make my appearance ; sometimes No. 1. | 
I am seen thrustine; my Head into a Round of Politicians JJ""?^!'' 
at Will's, and listmng with great Attention to the Nar^ j^^ '• 
ralives that are made in those little Circular Audiences. 
Sometimes I smoak a Pipe at Child's ; and whilst I seem 
attentive to nothing but the Post-Man, over.'hear the 
Conversation of every Table in the Room, I appear 
on Sunday nights at St James's Coffee'Houae, and some 
times join the little Committee of Politicks in the Inner 
Room, as one who comes there to hear and improve. 
My Face is likewise very well known at the Grecian, 
the Cocoa'Tree, and in the Theatres both of DrtiryLane 
and the HayMaeket. I have been taken for a Merchant 
upon the Exchange for above these ten Years, and 
sometimes pass for a Jew in the Assembly of Stock,- ' 

Jobbers at Jonathan's. In short, whercever I see a 
Cluster of People I always mix with them, though 1 
never open my Lips but in my own Club, 

Thus I live in the World, rather as a Spectator of 
Mankind, than as one of the Species i by which means 
I have made my self a Speculative Statesman, Soldier, 
Merchant, and Artizan, without ever medling with any 
Practical Part in Life. I am very well versed in the 
Theory of an Husband, or a Father, and can discern the f 

Errors in the Oeconomy, Business and Diversion of | 

others, better than those who are engaged in them f as ^ 

Standers-'by discover Blots, which are apt to escape those | 

who are in the Game. I never espoused any Party with ' 

Violence, and am resolved to observe an exact Neutrality ] 

between the Whigs and Tories, unless I shall be forced | 

to declare myself by the Hostilities of either Side, In | 

short, I have acted in all the Parts of my Life as a Looker,* I 

on, which is the Character I intend to preserve in this | 

Pap«-- .1 

1 have given the Reader fust so much of my History '■ 

and Character, as to let him see 1 am not altogether \ 

unqualified for the Business I have undertaken. As for j 

other Particulars in my Life and Adventures, I shall | 

V insert them in following Papers, as I shall see occasion. | 

In the mean time, when I consider how much I have | 

seen, read and heard, I begin to blame my own Taci.- | 

tumity j 

Hi.tBrthyGooQle 
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Na L tumity ( and since I have neither Time nor Inclination 

Thoreday, to communicate the Fulness of my Heart in Speech, I am 

UJl resolved to do it in Writing ; and lo Print my self out, 

if possible, before I Die. I have been often told by my 

Friends that it is Pity so many useful Discoveries which 

I have made, should be in the Possession of a Silent Man, 

For this Season therefore, I shall publish a Sheet^ull of 

Thoughts every Morning, for the Benefit of my Contem-' 

poraries ; and if I can any way contribute to the Diver/ 

sion or Improvement of the Country in which I live, I 

shall leave it, when I am summonea out of it, with the 

secret Satisfaction of thinking that I have not Lived in vain. 

There are three very material Points which I have 

not spoken to in this Paper, and which, for several inv 

¥>rtant Reasons, I must keep to my self, at least for some 
ime I I mean, an Account of my Name, my Age, and 
my Lodgings, I must confess I would gratifie my Reader 
in any thing that is reasonable; but as for these three 
Particulars, though I am sensible they might lend very 
much to the Embellishment of my Paper, I cannot yet 
come to a Resolution of communicatmg them to the 
Publict. They would indeed draw me out of that 
Obscurity which I have enjoyed for many Years, and 
expose me in Publick Places to several Salutes and 
Civilities, which have been always very disagreeable to 
me ; fof the greatest Pain I can suffer, is the being 
talked to, and being stared at It is for this Reason 
likewise, that I keep my Complexion and Dress, as very 

g'cat Secrets ; tho' it is not inmossible, but I may make 
iscoveries of both, in the Progress of the Work I 
have undertaken. 

After having been thus particular upon my self, I shall 
in to.'Morrow's Paper give an Account of those Gentlemen 
who are concerned with me in this \Fork. For, as I have 
before intimated, a Plan of it is laid and concerted (as all 
other Matters of Importance are) in a Club. However, 
as my Friends have engaged me to stand in the Front, 
those who have a mind to correspond with me, may 
direct their Letters To the Spectatob, at Mr Buckley's , 
in Little Britain, For I must further acquaint the 
Reader, that tho' our Club meets only on Tuesdays and 
Thursdays 
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Thursdays, we have appointed a Committee to sit every No. L J 
Night, for die Inspection of all such Papers as may con* J?'"^'*,*^' 

trilHite to the Advancement of the Public WeaL C J^f^'' '' ■ 

No- 2, .', 

[STEELE.] Friday, March 2. '■' 

Haec slii sex . > 

Vcl pluTcs uao coaclaaiaat ore.— Juv, > \ 

THE first of our Society is a Gentleman of Worcester-' 1 1 
shire, of antient Descent, a Baronet, his Name Sir . i' 

j^gOi DE CovEBLY, His great Grandfather was Inventor ,' 
3Uiat famous Counlry-'Dance which is call'd after him. 

All who know that Shire are very well acquainted with ■ I 
the Parts and Merits of Sir Roger, He is a Gentleman ' 

that is very singular in his Behaviour, but his Singularities i 

proceed h'om his good Sense, and are Contradictions to ^ 

the Manners of the World, only as he thinks the World ', 

is in the wrong. However, this Humour creates him t 

no Hnemies, for he does nothing with Sourness or >i 

Obstinacy; and his being unconfined to Modes and ' 
Forms, makes him but the readier and more capable to 

please and oblige all who know him. When he is in ^ 

town he lives in Soho " Square i It is said, he keeps j 

himself a Batchelor by reason he was crossed in Love, ^ 

by a perverse beautiful Widow of the next County to | 

him. Before this Disappointment, Sir Rogek was what % 

you call a fine Gentleman, had often supped with my f 

Lord Rochester and Sir George Etberege, foueht a Dud ■ 

upon his first coming to Town, and kick'd Bully Dawson < 

in a publick Coffeehouse for calling him Youngster. I 

But being ill used by the above,'mentioned Widow, he s 

was very serious for a Year and a half; and thoi^h, his \ 

Temper being naturally jovial, he at last got over it, | 

he grew careless of himself, and never dressed afterwards ; > 

he continues to wear a Coat and Doublet of the same j 

Cut that were in Fashion at the Time of his Sepulse, ■ 

which, in his merry Hiimours, he tells us, has been j 
in and out twelve Times since he first wore if. 'Tis 
said Sir Roger grew humble in his Desires after he had 

foi^t this cruel Beauty, insomuch that it is reported ' 

he 

HD.terthvGoii)Qle 
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, No, 2. he has frequently offended in Point of Chastity with 
tj^^'Z'-, Beggars and Gypsies f But this is look'd upon by bk 

1 j^*" ^' Friends rather as Matter of Raillery than Truth He is 

now in his Fifty sixth Year, cheerful, gay, and hearty, 

keeps a good House both in Town and Country j a 

«-eat Lover of Mankind; but there is such a mirth&il 

, Cast in his Behaviour, that he is rather beloved than 

i esteemed > His Tenants ^ow rich, his Servants look 

satisfied, all the young Women profess Love to him, 

I and the young Men are glad of his Company i When 

he comes into a House he calls the Servants by their 
Names, and talks all the way up Stairs to a Visit I 
must not omit that Sir Pocer is a Justice of the Otioruai t 
that he fiUs the chair at a Quarter'Session with great 
Abilities, and three Months ago gain'd universal Ap/ 
plause by explaining a Passage in the Game Act, 

The Gentleman next in Esteem and Authority among 
us, is another Batchelor, who is a Member of the Inner 
Temple s a Mao of great Probity, Wit, and Understand^ 
ing! but he has chosen his Place of Residence rather 
to obey the Direction of an old humoursom Father, 
than in pursuit of his own Inclinations, He was placed 
there to study the Laws of the Land, and is the most 
learned of any of the House in those of the Stage, 
Aristotle aai Longinus arc much better understood by 
him than Littleton or Cooke. The Father sends up 
every Post Questions relating to Marriage' Articles, Leases, 
and Tenures, in the Neighbourhood ; all which Questions 
he agrees with an Attorney to answer and take care of 
in die Lumpt He is studying the Pa&ions themselves, 
when he should be inquiring into the Debates among 
Men which arise from ttiem. He knows the Argument 
of each of the Orations of Demosthenes and TuJly, but 
cot one Case in the Reports of our own Courts. No one 
ever took hi<" for a Fool, but none, except his intimate 
Friends, know he has a great deal of Wit. This Turn 
makes him at once both disinterested and agreeable) 
As few of his Thoughts are drawn from Business, they 
are most of them fit for Conversation. His Taste of 
Books is a little too just for the Age he hves in; he 
has read all, but approves of very few. His Familiarity 
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with the Customs, Manners, Actions, and W^ritings of No. 2. i 

the Antients, makes him a very delicate Observer of fp^^'Y'j 

what occurs to him in the present World He is an ^j^^ 

excellent Critick, and the Time of the Play is his Hour 

of Business; exactly at five he passes thro' New/Inn, ' 

crosses thro' Russel'Court, and takes a turn at Will's 

'till the play begins [ he has his Shooes rubbed and his 

Perriwig powder'd at the Barber's as you go into the '! 

Rose, it is for the Good of the Audience when he is 

at a Play, for the Actors have an Ambition to please iiim. j'^ 

The Person of next Consideration is Sir j^ndeew '! 

Ff^ott, a Merchant of great Eminence in the City of ' 

Loadooi A Persoa of indefatigable Industry, strong 
iReason, and great Experience. His Notions of Trade ' 

are noble and generous, and (as every rich Man has 
usually some sly Way of Jesting, which would make 
no great Figure were he not a rich Man) he calls the 
Sea the British Comaion. He is acquainted with Conv 
merce in all its Parts, and will tell you that it is a stupid and ;' 

barbarous Way to extend Dominion by Armsi for true 
Power is to be got by Arts and Industry. He will often \ 

argue, that if this Part of our Trade were well cultivated, 
we should gain from one Nation ; and if another, from 
another. I have heard him prove, that Diligence makes ; 

more lasting Acquisitions than Valour, and that Sloth \ 

has ruined more Nations than the Sword. He abounds I 

in several h'ugal Maxims, among which the greatest \ 

Favourite is, 'A Penny saved is a Penny got' A General I 

Trader of good Sense, is pleasanler company than a general ;; 

Scholar; and Sir Andrew having a natural unaffected i 

Eloquence, the Perspicuity of his Discourse gives the same | 

Pleasure that Wit would in another Man. He has made ' 

his Fortunes himself; and says that England may be I. 

richer than other Kingdoms, by as plain Methods as he ! 

himself is richer than other Men ; tho' at the same Time | 

I can say this of him, that there is not a point in the Com/' j 

pass but blows home a Ship in which he is an Owner. | 

Next to Sir Andrew in the Club:Toom sits Captain 
Spqy - a Gentleman of great Courage, good Under- 
standing, but invincible Modesty. He is one of those that i 

deserve very well, but are very awkward at putting their I 

Talents 
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No 2. Talents within the Observatiooof suchas should take Notice 

m"'^S of them. He was some Years a Captain, and behaved 

jj!^ ' himself with great Gallantry in several Engagements, and 

at several Sieges ; but having a small Estate of his own, 

and being nest Heir to Sir Roger, he has quitted a W^ay of 

Life in which no Man can rise suitably to his Merit, who 

is not something of a Courtier as well as a Soldier, I 

have heard him often lament, that in a Profession where 

, Merit is placed in so conspicuous a View, Impudence 

should get the better of Modesty. When he has talked to 

this Purpose I never heard him make a sour Expression, 

but h-ankly confess that he left the World, because he was 

not fit for it. A strict Honesty and an even regular 

Behaviour, are in themselves Obstacles to him tliat must 

press through Crowds, who endeavour at the same End 

with himself, the Favour of a Commander, He will 

however in his Way of Talk excuse Generals, for not 

disposing according to Mens Desert, or enquiring into it i 

For, says he, that great Man who has a Mind to help me, 

has as many to break through to come at me, as I have to 

come al himi Therefore he will conclude, that the Man 

who would make a Figure, especially in a military Way, 

must get over all false Modesty, and assist his Patron 

i against the hnportuoity of other Pretenders, by a proper 

5 Assurance in his own Vindication, He says it is a civil 

I Cowardice to be backward in asserting what you ought to 

I expect, as it is a military Fear to be slow in attacking 

i, when it is your Duty. With this Candour does the 

[ Gentleman ^ak of himself and others. The same 

I Frankness runs through all his Conversation, The 

! militate Part of his Life has furnish'd him with many 

I Adventures, in the Gelation of which he is very agreeable 

' to the Company i for he is never over'beanng, though 

accustomed to command Men in the utmost Degree below 

! him ! nor ever loo obsequious, from an Habit of obeying 

i Men highly above him, 

' But Uiat our Society may not appear a Set of 

1 Humourists unacquainted with the Gallantries and 

! Pleasures of the Age, we have among us the gallant 

I ^IiH-.^HpNiyo?.ya a Gentleman who according to his 

? Years should be in the Decline of his Life, but having 
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ever been very careful of his Person, and always had No. 2, 
a very easie Fortune, Time has made but very little ?J''**7'- 
Imprcssion, either by Wrinkles on his Forehead, or Traces ^^^ ^' 
in his Brain. His Person is wed turn'd, of a good 
Height He is very ready at that sort of Discourse 
with which Men usually entertain Women^ He has 
all his Life dressed very well, and remembers Habits 
as others do Men. He can smile when one speaks to 
him, and laughs easily. He knows the History of every 
Mode, and can inform you h-om which of the French 
King's Wenches our wives and Daughters had this 
Maimer of curling their Hair, that Way of placing their 
Hoods ! whose Frailty was covered by such a Sisrt of 
Petticoat and whose Vanity to shew her Foot made that 
Part of the Dress so short in such a Year. In a Word, 
all his Conversation and Knowledge has been in the 
female Worlds As other Men of his Age will take 
Notice to you what such a Minister said upon such and 
such an Occasion, he will tell you when the Duke of 
Monmouth danced at Court such a Woman was then 
smitten, another was taken with him at the Head of 
his Troop in the Park. In all these important Relations, 
he has ever about the same Time received a kind 
Glance or a Blow of a Fan from some celebrated Beauty, 
Mother of the Present Lord such'a-'one. If you speiuc 
of a young Commoner that said a lively thing in the 
House, he starts up, 'He has good Blood in his Veins, 
Tom MirabeJl begot him, the Kogue cheated me in 

- that affair; that young Fellow's Mother used me more 
like a Dog than any Woman I ever made Advances 
to,' Tfiis way of Talking of his very mtich enlivens the 
Conversation among us of a more sedate Turn; and I 
find there is not one of the Company, but my self, who 
rarely speak at all, but speaks of him as of that Sort of 
Man, who is usually called a well-bred fine Gentleman. 
To conclude his Character, where Women are not 
concern'd, he is an honest worthy Mao. 
I cannot tell whether I am to account him wtiom I 

' am next to speak of, as one of our Company; for he 
visits tis but seldom, but when he does it adds to every 
Man else a new Enjoyment of himself. He is a ipWgy,. 
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' No 2. man, a very philosophlck Man, of general Learning, 
Pp''^7'~ great Sanctity of Life, and the most exact good Breeding. 
MMch J, jjg j^gg jj^g Misfortune to be of a very weak Constitution, 
and consequently cannot accept of such Cares and 
Eusiness as Prererments in his Function would oblige 
him tot He is therefore among Divines what a Chamber" 
Counsellor is among Lawyers. The Probity of his Mind, 
5 and the Integrity of his Life, create him Followers, as 

being eloquent or loud advances others. He seldom 
introduces the Subject he speaks uponi but we are so 
far gone in Years, that he observes, when he is among 
us, an Earnestness to have him fall on some divine 
Topick, which he always treats with much Aufhorily, 
as one who has no Interests in this World, as one who 
is hastening to the Object of ail his "Q^ishes, and conceives 
Hope from his Decays and Infirmities. These are my 
ordinary Companions. R 

No- 3. 

[ADDISON.] Saturday, March 3. 

*- Et quo quisque fere studio dcriactus adhacrcf 

\ Aul quibus ia rebus mullum sumus aate morati 

\ Atque ia ea raiioae fust conteata magis mens, 

In Boaiais eadeai plcnimquc vidcmur obire. — Lucr. L, 4, 

IN one of my late Rambles, or rather Speculations, I 
looked into the great Hall where the Bank ia kept, and 
was not a little pleased to see the Directors, Secretaries, 
and Clerks, with all the other Members of that wealthy 
Corporation, ranged in their several Stations, according 
to the Parts they act in that just and regular Oeconomy. 
This revived in my Memory the many Discourses 
which I had both read and heard concerning the Decay 
of Publick Credit, with the Methods of restoring it, and 
which, in my Opinion, have always been defective, 
because they have always been made with an Eye to 
separate Interests, and Party Principles. 

The TTioughts of the Day gave my Mind Employ 
ment for the whole Night, so that I fell insensibly into 
a kind of Methodical Dream, which dispos'd all my 
Contemplations into a Vision or Allegory, or what else 
the Reader shall please to call it. 

Methoughte 
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Methowhts I retui-ned to the Great Hall, where I had No. 3. 
been the Morning before, but, to my Surprize, instead of ??*"^*?' 
the Company thai I left there, I saw towards the upper ^^ ' 
end of the Hall, a beautiful Virgin seated on a Throne 
of Gold. Her Name (as they told me) was PubUck 
Credit The Walls, instead of being adorn'd with 
Pictures and Maps, were hung with many Acts of 
Parliament written in Golden Letters. At the Upper 
end of the Hall was the Magna Cbarta, with the Act of 
Uniformity on the right Hand, and the Act of Toleration 
on the left. At the Lower end of the Hall was the Act 
of Settlement, which was placed full in the Eye of the 
Virgin that sat upon the Throne. Both the Sides of the 
Hall were covered with such Acts of Parliament as had 
been made for the Establishment of Publick Funds. The 
Lady seemed to set an unspeakable Value upon these 
several Pieces of Furniture, insomuch that she often 
refreshed her Eye with them, and often smiled with 
a Secret Pleasure, as she looked upon them; but, at the 
same time, showed a very particular Uneasiness, if she 
saw any thing approaching that might hurt them. She 
appeared indeed infinitely timorous in all her Behaviour i 
And, whether it was from the Delicacy of her Constitu' 
tion, or that she was troubled with Vapours, as I was 
afterwards told by one who 1 found was none of her 
Well'wishers, she changed Colour, and startled at every 
thing she heard. She was likewise (as I afterwards 
found) a greater Valetudinarian than any I had ever 
met with, even in her own Sex, and subject to such 
Momentary Consumptions, that tn the twinkling of an 
Eye, she would fall away from the most florid ConL' 
plezion, and the most healthful State of Body, and wither 
into a Skeleton. Her Recoveries were often as sudden 
as her Decays, insomuch that she would revive in a 
Moment out of a wasting EHstemper, into a Habit of 
the highest Health and Vigour. 

I had very soon an Of^rtunity of observing these 
iluick Turns and Changes in her Constitution. There 
sat at her Feet a Couple of Secretaries, who received 
every Hour Letters from all Parts of the World, which 
the one or the other (^ them was perpetually reading 
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' No. 3. to her i and, according to the News she heard, to 
^turday, which she was exceedingly attentive, she changed 
17^'"^ ' Colour, and discovered many Symptoms of Health or 
Sickness. 

Behind the Throne was a prodigious Heap of Bags 
of Mony, which were piled upon one another so high 
thai they touched the Ceiling. The Floor, on her ri^l 

I Hand and on her left, was covered with vast Sums of 
Gold that rose up in Pyramids on either side of hers 

' But this I did not so much wonder at, when I heard, 

upon Enquiry, that she had the same Virtue in her 
Touch, which the Pocis lell us a Lydiaa King was 
formerly possess'd of; and that she could convert what- 
ever she pleas'd into that precious Metal. 

After a little Dizziness, and confused Hurry of 

Thought, which a Man often meets with in a Dream, 

methoughts the Hall was alarm'd, the Doors flew open, 

and there enter'd half a dozen of the most hideous 

( Phantoms that I had ever seen (even in a Dream) before 

that Time. They came in two by two, though match'd 

^ in the most dissociable Manner, and mingled together in 

>^ a kind of Dance. It would be tedious to describe their 

' Habits and Persons; for which Season I shall only 

|| inform my Reader that the first Couple were Tyranny 

II and Anarchy, the second were Bigotry and Atheism, the 
[ third the Genius of a Common'Wealth, and a young 
"i Man of about twenty two Years of Age, whose Name 
J I could not learn. He had a Sword in his right Hand, 
A which in the Dance he often brandished at the Act of 
[ Settlement; and a Citizen, who stood by me, whisper'd 
i| in my Ear, that he saw a Spunge in his left Hand. Ttie 

Dance of so many jarring Natures put me in mind 
of the Sun, Moon, and Earth, in the Rehearsal, that 
danced together for no other end but to eclipse one 
another. 

The Reader will easily suppose, by what has been 
before said, that the Lady on the Throne would have 
been almost frighted to Distraction, had she seen but 
any one of these Spectres) what then must have been 
her Condition when she saw them all in a Body 7 
She fainted and dyed away at the Sight 
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Et oeque jam cahr est tniito caadore rvborii ^^_ j_ 1' 

Nee rigor. £ vires, £ qiix modo visa placebant, Saturday ■'■ 

Nee corpus remanet ,-Ov. Mel, Lib, 3, U<ach V, 



There was as great a Change in the Hill of Mony ' 
BagSi and the Heaps of Mony, the former shrinking, 
and falling into so many empty Bags, that I now found 
not above a tenth part of them had been filled with 
Mony. The rest that took up the same Space, and 
made the same Figure as the Bags that were really 
filled with Mony, had been blown up with Air, and 
called into my Memory ihe Bags full of Wind, which 
Homer tells us his Hero receiv'd as a Present from 
/Eoltts. The great Heaps of Gold, on either side the 
Throne, now appeared to be only Heaps of Paper, or 
little Files of notched Sticks, bound up together in 
Bundles, like fa^A-'Faggots. 

Whilst I was lamenting this sudden Desolation that 
had been made before me, the whole Scene vanished! 
In the Room of the frightful Spectres, there now enter'd 
a second Dance of Apparitions very agreeably matched 
together, and made up of very amiable Phantoms. The 
Erst Pair was Liberty with Monarchy at her right 
Hand) The second was Moderation leading in Religion ; 
and the thfrd a Person whom I had never seen, with 
the genius of Great Britain. At their ffrst Entrance 
the I^dy revived, the Bags swell'd to their former Bulk, 
the Piles of Faggots and Heaps of Paper changed into 
Pyramids of Gumeasi And for my own part fwas so 
. transported with Joy, that I awaked, tho', I must confess, 
I would fain have fallen asleep again to have closed 
my Vision, if I could have done it C 

No. 4. 

[STEELE] Monday, March 5. 

— — Egregii morfalem altlque sllcati !—Hat. 

AN Author, when he first appears in the World, is 
very apt to believe it has nothing to think of but 
V his Performances. With a good Share of this Vanity in 
my Heart, I nude it my Business these three Day^ to 
listen after my o-wa Fame; and, as I have sometimes 

met 
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Mondav °^^^ yri&i Circumstances whicli did not displease me, I 
March 5. ^^ve been encounlef'd by others which gave me as much 
1711, Mortification. It is incredtbie to think how empty I 

have in this Time observed some Part of the Species 
to be, what mere Blanks they are when they first 
come abroad in the Morning, how utterly they are at 
a Stand 'till they are set a going by some Paragraph 
In a News'Paperi Such Persons are very acceptable to 
a young Author, for they desire no more in any thing 
but to be new to be agreeable, li I found Consolation 
among such, I was as much disquieted fay the W 
capacity of others. These are Mortals who have a 
certain Curiosity without Power of Reflection, and per/ 
used my Papers like Spectators rather than Readers. 
But there is so little pleasure in Enquiries that so 
nearly concern our selves (it being the worst Way in 
the world to Fame, to be too anxious about it), ttiat 
upon the whole I resolved for the future to go on in 
my ordinary Wayj and without too much Fear or 
Hope about the Business of Reputation, to be very care^ 
fell of the Design of my Actions, but very negligent 
of the Consequences of them. 
/ It is an endless and frivolous Pursuit to act byany 
other Eiile than die Care of satisfying our own M^jods 
in what we do. One would think a silent Man, who 
concerned himself with no one breathing, should be 
very liable to Misinterpretations ; and yet I remember I 
was once taken up for a Jesuit, for no other reason but 
my profound Taciturnity. It is trotn this Misfortune, 
that to be out of Harm's Way, I have ever since affected 
Crowds, He who comes into Assemblies only to gratifie 
his Curiosity, and not to make a Figure, enjoys the 
Pleasures of Retirement in a more exquisite Degree, 
than he possibly could in his Closet; me Lover, the 
Ambitious, and the Miser, are followed thither by a 
worse Crowd than any they can withdraw from. To 
be exempt from the Passions with which others arc 
^ ,y tormented, is the only pleasing Solitude. I can very 
justly say with the antient Sage, / am aever less shoe 
than when alone. As I am insignificant to the Com'' 
pany in publick Places and as it is visible I do not 
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come thither, as most do, to shew my self i I gratifie No. 4, 
_ the Vanity of all who pretend to make an Appearance, }JJ°°*|fX' 
and have often as kind Looks from well dressed Gentle^ 17^*^ 
men and Ladies, aa a Poet would bestow upon one of 
his Atidience. There are so many Gratifications attend 
this publick sort of Obscurity, that some little Distastes 
I daily receive have lost their Anguish; and I did the 
other Day. without the least Displeasure, overhear one 
say of me. That strange Fellow; and another answer, 
/ have known the Fellow's Face these twelve Years, 
and so must yaui but I believe you are the first 
ever asked who he was. There are, I must con/ 
fess, many to whom my Person is as well known 
as that of their nearest Relations, who give themselves 
no further Trouble about calling me by my Name oir 
Quality, but speak of me very currently by Mr- What-- 
d'ye'caU-him. 

To make up for these trivial Disadvantages, I have 
die high Satisfaction of beholding all Nature with an 
unprejudic'd Eye f and having nothing to do with Men's 
Passions or Interests, I can with the greater Sagacity 
consider their Talents, Manners, Failings, and Merits. 

It is remarkable, that those who want any one Sense, 
possess the others with greater Force and Vivacity. 
Thus my Want of, or rather Resignation of Speech, 
gives me all tfie Advantages of a dumb Man- I have, 
naethinks, a more than ordinary Penetration in Seeing; 
and flatter my self that I have looked into the Highest 
and Lowest of Mankind, and make shrewd Guesses, 
without being admitted to their Conversation, at the 
inmost Thoughts and Reflections of all whom I behold. 
It is from hence that good or ill Fortune has no manner 
of Force towards affecting my Judgment. I see Men 
flourishing in Courts, and languishing in Jayls, witfi^ 
out being prejudiced from their Circumstances to their 
Favour or Disadvantage ; but from their inward Manner. 
of bearing their Condition, often pity the Prosperous and 
admire the Unhappy. 

Those who converse with the Dumb, know from the 

Turn of their Eyes, and the Changes of their Counten^ 

ance, their Sentiments of the Obtects before them. I 

B have 
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<: No. 4, have iadulgeiJ my Silence to such an Extravagancei 
' M^^l?^' ^* ^^ ^^^ ^^° ^^ iatimate with me, answer my 
i ^f"^^ ' Smiles with concurrent Sentences, and argue to the 
> very Point I shak'd my Head at without my speaking. 

I Will Honeycomb was very entertaining the other Nig;hl 

>:; at a Play to a Gentleman who sat on his right Hand. 

I while I was at his Left. The Gentleman believed Will 

I was talking to himself, when upon my looking with 

t grtai Approbation at a young thing in a Box before 

I us, he said, '1 am quite of another Opinion) She has, 

I I will allow, a very pleasing Aspect, but methi^s 

i that Simplicity in her Countenance is rather childish 

, than innocent.' When I observed her a second time, he 

i, said, ' I grant her Dress is very becoming, but perhaps 

i the Merit of that Choice is owing to her Mother ! for 

J though,' continued he, 'I allow a Beauty to be as much 

^ to be commended for the Elegance of her Dress, as a 

^ Wit for that of his Language ; yet if she has stolen the 

t Colour of her Ribbands from another, or had Advice 

I about her Trimmings, I shall not allow her the Praise 

I of Dress, any more than I would call a Plagiary an 

% Author.' when I threw my Eye towards the next 

i Woman to her. Will spoke what I looked, according to 

J his Romantick Imagination, in the following Manner. 

M' ' Behold, you who dare, that charming Virgin. Behold 

v the Beauty of her Person chastised by the Innocence of 

I her Thoughts. Chastity, Good^Nature, and Affability, are 

the Graces that play in her Countenance ; she knows she 
^ is handsome, but she knows she is eood. Conscious 

Beauty adorned with conscious Virtuel What a Spirit 
is there in those Eyes ! What a Bloom in tlwt Person ! 
How is the whole w oman expressed in her Appearance ! 
Her Air has the Beauty of Motion, and her Look the 
Force of Language.' 

It was Prudence to turn away my Eyes from this 
Object, and therefore I turned them to the thoughtless 
Creatures who make up the Lump of that Sex, and 
move a knowing Eye no more than the Portraitures of 
insi^iificant People by ordinary Painters, which arc 
but Pictures of Pictures. 
Thus the working of my own Mind is the general 
Entertainment 
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Entertainment of my Life ; I never enter into the Conv No, 4. " 
mercc of Discourse witli any but my particular Friends, ?J°"4fZ' 
and not in Publick even with them. Such an Habit has j^'^ ^' 
perhaps raised in me uncommon Reflections j but this 
Effect I cannot communicate but by my Writings. As 
my Pleasures are almost wholly confined to those of the ,,t-|i! 
S^ht, I take it for a peculiar Happiness that f haye;E{!i'' 
always had an easie and familiar Admittance lo the fair 
Sex. If I never praised or flatter'd, I never belyed or / 
contradicted them. As these compose half the World, and 
are by the just Complaisance and Gallantry of our Nation I 

the more powerful Pari of our People, I shall dedicate a 
considerable Share of these my Speculations to their 
Service, and shall lead the Young ttirough all the becoming 
IXities of Virginity, Marriage, and Widowhood, When 
it is a Woman^ Day, in my works, I sliall endeavour at 
a Slile and Air suitable to their Understanding. When I 
say this, I must be understood to mean, that I shall not , 

lower but exalt the Subjects I treat upon. Discourse for 
their Entertainment, is not to be debased but refined. A 
Man may appear learned, without talking Sentences i as 
in his ordinary Gesture he discovers he can Dance, tho' 
he does not cut Capers. In a Word, I shall take it for 
the greatest Glory of my Work, if among reasonable 
Women tliis Paper may furnish Tea-Table Talk, In 
order to it, I shaU treat on Matters which relate to Females, 
as they are concern'd to approach or fly from the other 
Sex, or as they are tyed to them by Blood, Interest, or 
' Affection. Upon this Occasion 1 think it but reasonable 
lo declare, that whatever Skill I may have in Speculation, 
I shall never betray what the Eyes of Lovers say to each 
other in my Presence. At the same Time I shall not 
think myself obliged, by this Promise, to conceal any ^Ise 
Protestations which I observe made by Glances in publick 
, Assemblies ; but endeavour to make both Sexes appear in 
i their Conduct what they are in their Hearts. By this 
I means Love, during the Time of my Speculations, sfiall be 
carried on with the same Sincerity as any other Affair of 
■ less Consideration, As this is the greatest Concern, Men 
shall be from fienceforth liable to the greatest Keproach 
for Misbehaviour in it Falshood in Love shall hereafter 
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'; No, 4, bear a blacker Aspect, than Infidelity ia Friendship, or 1 
Villany in Business. For this great and good End, all 
.Breaches against that noble Passion, the Cement of 
Society, shall be severely examined. But this, and all 
other Matters loosely hinted at now, and in my former 
Papers, shall have their proper Place in my following 
Discourses ( The present Writing is only to admonish 
the World, that they shall not find me an idle but a very 
busie Spectator. R 

No, 5. 

[ADDISON.] Tuesday, March 6. 

Spectahim adaiissi risum ieaealls /—Hor, 

AN Opera may be allowed to be extravagantly lavish 
in its Decorations, as its only Design is to gratifie 
: the Senses, and keep up an indolent Attention in the 

^ Audience. Common Sense however requires, that there 

should be nothing in the Scenes and Machines which 
may appear ChilMsh and Absurd. How would the Wits 
of king Charles's Time have laughed, to have seen 
Nicoliai exposed to a Tempest in Robes of Ermin, and 
sailing in an open Boat upon a Sea of Paste'Boardf 
What a Field of Raillery would they have been let into, 
had they been entertam'd with painted Dragons spit'' 
ting Wildfire, enchanted Chariots drawn by Flanders 
Mares, and real Cascades in artificial Land'skips? A 
little Skill in Criticism would inform us, that Shadows and 
Realities ought not to be mix'd together in the same 
Piece I and tnat Scenes, which are designed as the Repre- 
■J sentations of Nature, should be filled with Resemblances, 
and not with the Things themselves. If one would 
rcpreseht a wide Champian Country filled with Herds 
and Flocks, it would be ridiculous to draw the Country 
only upon the Scenes, and to crowd several Parts of the 
Stage with Sheep and Oxen. This is joining together 
Inconsistencies, and making the Decoration partly Real 
and partly Imaginary, I would recommend what I have 
here said, to the Directors, as well as to the Admirers, of 
our Modern Opera. 

As I was walking in the Streets about a Fortnight agOi 
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I saw an ordinary Fellow carrying a Cage full of Utile No. 5. 
Birds upon his Shoulder ; and, as I was wondering with Ji^^^^p 
my self what Use he would put them to, he was met very \^^ ' 
luckily by an Acquaintance, who had the same Curiosity, 
Upon his asking him what he had upon his Shoulder, he 
told him, that he had been buying Sparrows for the 
Opera, Sparrows for the Opera, says his Friend, licking 
his lips, what, are they to be roasted 7 No, no, says the 
other, they are to enter towards the end of the first Act. 
and to fly about the Stage' 

This strange Dialogue awakened my Curiosity so iat, 
that I immediately bought the Opera, by which means I 
perceived that the Sparrows were to act the part of Sing-- 
ing Birds in a delightful Grove; though upon a nearer 
Enquity I found the Sparrows put ihe same Trick 
upon the Audience, that Sir Martin Mar^all practised 
upon his Mistress ; for, though Ihey flew in Sight, the 
Musick proceeded from a Consort of Flagellets and Bird" 
calls which was planted behind the Scenes. At the same 
lime I made this Discovery, I found by the Discourse of 
the Actors, that there were great Designs on foot for the 
Improvement of the Opera i that it had been proposed to 
break down a part of the W^all, and to surprize the 
Audience with a Party of an hundred Horse, and that 
there was actually a Project of bringing the Newi-River 
into the House, to be employed in Jetteaus and Water- 
works- This Project, as I have since heard, is post^^ned 
'till the Summer 'Season ; when it is thought the Coolness 
that proceeds from Fountains and Cascades will be more 
acceptable and refreshing to People of Quality. In the 
mean time, to find out a more agreeable Entertainment 
for the Winter-Season, the Opera of Sinaldo is Med 
with Thunder and Lightning, Illuminations and Fire- 
works ! which the Audience may look upon without 
catching Cold, and indeed without much Danger of being 
burnt i for there are several Engines filled with Water, 
and ready to play at a Minute's warning, in case any 
such Accident should happen. However, as I have a 
■ very great Friendship for the Owner of this Theater, I 
hope that be has been wise enough to insure his 
House before he would let this Opera be acted in it 

It 
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fiNo. 5, it is no wonder, that those Scenes should be very 

I Jjf*'^Y' surprizing, which were contrived by two Poets of different 
I {7"^ Nations, and raised by two Magicians of different Sexes. 
Artnida (as we are told in the Argument) was an 
Amazoniaa Enchantress, and poor Signior Cassani 
(as we learn from the Persons represented) a Christian' 
Conjurer {Mago Chrisdano), I must confess I am very 
much puzzled to find how an Amazon should be versed 
in the Black Art, or how a good Christian, for such 
is the Part of the Magician, should deal with the Devil. 
To consider the Poets after the Conjurers, I shall give 
you a Taste of the Italian, from the first Lines of his 
Preface. Eccotl, benigna Lettore, ua Parto di poche 
Sere, che se ben nato di Notte, non e perb aborto di 
Tenebre, ma si fara conoscere FigUo d' Apollo con 
qualche Raggio di Parnasso. Behold, gentle Reader, 
the Birth of a few Evenings, which, Ibo' it be the 
Offspring of the Night, is not the Abortive of Dark' 
ness. but will make it self known to be the Son of 
Apollo, with a certain Pay of Parnassus. He afterwards 
proceeds to call Minheer Hendel the Orpheus of our 
Age, and to acquaint us, in tlie same SubUmity of Stile, 
that he Composed this Opera in a Fortnight. Such are 
the Wits, to whose Tastes we so ambitiously conform 
our selves. The Truth of it is, the finest Writers 
among the Modem Italians express themselves in such 
a florid Form of Words, and such tedious Circumlocu^ 
y tions, as are used by none but Pedants in our own 
Country \ and at the same time fill their Writings with 
such F>oor Imaginations and Conceits, as our Youths are 
ashamed of before they have been two Years at the 
University, Some may be apt to think, that it is the 
difference of Genius which produces tfiis difference in 
the Works of the two Nations) but to shew there is 
nothing in this, if we look into the Writings of the old 
Italians, such as Cicero and Virgil, we shall find that the 
English Writers, in their way of thinking and expressing 
themselves, resemble those Authors much more than 
the Modern Italians pretend to do. And as for the 
Poet himself, from whom the Dreams of this Opwa 
are taken, I must entirely agree witli Monsieur Boileau, 

that 
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that one verse in Virgil is worth all the CHacant or No. 5. 
Tinsel of Tasso. m"^*!^' 

But to return to the Sparrows ; there have been so ijy" 
many Flights of them let loose id this Opera, that it 
is feared the House will never get rid of them ; and that 
in other Plays they may make their Entrance in very 
wrong and improper Scenes, so as to be seen flying 
in a Lady's Bed'Chamber, or pearchiag upon a King's 
Throne i besides the Inconveniendes which the Heads 
of the Audience may sometimes suffer from them< 1 
am credibly informed, that there was once a Design of 
casting into an Opera the Story of Whittiagton and his 
Cat, and that in order to it there had been got together 
a great Quantity of Mice; but Mr. Rich, the Proprietor 
of the PlayHouse, very prudently considered that it 
would be impossible for the Cat to kill them all, and 
that consequently the Princes of his Stage might be as 
much infested with Mice, as the Prince of the bland was 
before the Cat's Arrival iJpon it) for which Reason he 
would not permit it to be Acted in his House. And 
indeed I cannot blame him ; for, as he said very well 
upon that Occasion, I do not hear that any of the Per' 
formers in our Opera pretend to equal the famous Pied 
Pqier, who made all the Mice of a great Town in 
Germany follow his Musick, and by that means cleared 
the Place of those little Noxious Animals. 

Before! dismiss this Paper, I must inform my Reader, 
that I hear there is a Treaty on foot with London and 
ff7se (who will be appointed Gardeners of the Play.* 
House) to furnish the Opera of Rinaido and Artnida 
with an Orange •' Grove ; and that the next time it is 
Acted, the Singing Birds will be Personated by Tom.- 
Tits I The Undertakers being resolved to spare neither 
Pains nor Mony, for the Gratification of the Audience. 

C ; 
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'wiL., No. 6, 

: J.y, [STEELE.] WeJnetd.y, Hmh 7, 

Marcn. /, Credebant hoc eraade nefas £ moiie piaadum. 
Si juvenis retuh aoa asaurrexemt . — Juv. 

^ / T Know no Evil under the Sun so great as the Abuse 
A. of the Understanding, and yet there is no one Vice 
more common. It has diHus'd it self through both Sexes 
and all Qualities of Mankind; and there is hardly that 
Person to be found, who is not more concem'd for the 
Reputation of Wit and Sense, than Honesty and Virlue, 
But this unhappy Affectation of being Wise rather than 
Honest, Witty than Good-natur'd, is the Source of most 
of the ill Habits of Life. Such false Impressions are 
owing to the abandon'd Writings of Men of Wit, and 
the awkard Imitation of the rest of Mankind. 

For this Reason, Sir Roger was saying last Night, 
That he was of Opinion none but Men of fine Parts 
deserve to be hanged. The Reflections of such Men 
are so delicate upon all Occurrences which they are 
concerned in, that they should be exposed to more than 
ordinary Infamy and Punishment, for offending against 
such quick Admonitions as their own Souls give them, 
\ and blunting the fine Edge of their Minds in such a 
j Manner, that they are no more shocked at Vice and 
I Folly, than Men of slower Capacities. There is no 
greater Monster in Being, than a very ill Man of great 
Parts) He lives like a Man in a Palsy, with one Side 
of him dead. While perhaps he enjoys the Satisfaction 
of Ijjxury, of Wealth, of Ambition, he has lost the Taste 
of Good.Tvill, of Friendship, of Innocence. Scarecrow, 
the Be^ar in Ltncola's'Ion.'Fieids, who disabled himi- 
self in his Right Leg, and asks Alms all Day to get 
Iiimself a warm Supper and a Trull at Night, is not half 
so despicable a Wretch as such a Man of Sense, The 
Beggar has no Relish above Sensations; he finds Rest 
more agreeable ttian Motion ; and while he has a warm 
Fire and his Doxy, never reflects that he deserves to 
be whipped. Every Man who terminates his Satisfactions 
and Enjoyments within the Supply of his own Necessities 
and Passions, is, says Sir Rogee, in my Eye as poor a 
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Rogue as Scarecrow. But, continued he, for tlie Loss of No. 6. 
publick and private Virtue we are beholden to your Wednw 
Men of Parts forsooth f it is with them no matter what ^^^Ljj j 
is done, so it is done with an Air, But to mc, who am itjj, ' 
so whimsical in a corrupt Age as to act according to 
Nature and Reason, a selhsh Man, in the most sliining 
Circumstance and Equipage, appears in the same Gondii 
tion with the Fellow above-mentioned, but more con-* 
temptible, in Proportion to what more he robs the Publick 
of and enjoys above him. I lay it down therefore for 
a Rule, That the whole Man is to move together i that 
every Action of any Importance is to have a Prospect i 
of publick Good i and that the general Tendency of our . 
indifferent Actions ought to be agreeable to the Dictates ' 
of Reason, of Religion, of good Breeding; without this, 
a Man, as I before have hinted, is hopping instead of 
walking, he is not in his intire and pro5>er Motion- 
While the honest Knight was thus bewildering him^ 
self in good Starts, I look^ intentively upon him, which 
made him, I thought, collect his Mind a little. What \ 
aim at, says he, is to represent. That I am of Opinion, 
to polish our Understandings and neglect our Manners 
is of all things the most inexcusable, Reason should 
govern Passion, but instead of that, you see, it is often 
subservient to it; and as unaccountable as one would 
Ihink it, a wise Man is not always a good Man, This 
Degeneracy is not only the Guilt of particular Persons, 
but also at some times of a whole People i and perhaps 
it may appear upon Examination, that the most polite 
Ages are the least virtuous, This may be attributed to 
the Folly of admitting Wit and Learning as Merit in 
themselves, without considering the Application of them, 
By this Means it becomes a Rule, not so much to regard 
what we do, as how we do it. But this false Beauty 
will not pass upon Men of honest Minds and true Taste i 
Sir Richard Blackmore says, with as much good Sense 
as Virtue, It is a mighty Dishonour aad Shame to 
employ excelleat Faculties and abundance of Wit, to 
humour and please Men in their Vices and Follies. 
The great Enemy of Mankind, notwithstanding his 
Wit aad Angelick Faculties, is the most odious Being 
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[iNo. 6. in the whole Creation. He goes on soon after to say 

T"*"^*' ^^y generously, That he undertook the writing of 

IMatch 7 ^^ Poem to rescue the Muses out of the Hands 

11711, ' of Ravishers, to restore them to their sweet and 

chaste Mansions, and to engage them in an Employ 

ment suitable to their Dignity. This certainly ought 

to be the Purpose of every Man who appears in 

Publick; and whoever does not proceed upon that 

Foundation, injures his Country as fast as he sue/ 

1 ceeds in his Studies- When Modesty ceases to be the 

j chief Ornament of one Sex, and Integrity of the other, 

Society is upon a wrong Basis, and we shall be ever 

after without Rules to guide our Judgment in what is 

really becoming and ornamental ISature and Reason 

direct one thing, Passion and Humour another i To 

follow the Dictates of the two latter, is going into a 

Road that is both endless and intricate; when we pur-- 

' sue the other, our Passage is delightful, and what we 

aim at easily attainable. 

I do not doubt but England is at present as polite a 
Nation as any in the World i but any Man who thinks 
can easily see, that the Affectation of being Gay and 
in Fashion has very near eaten up our good Sense and 
our Religion. Is there anything so just, as that Mode 
and Gallantry should be built upoa exerting our selves 
in what is proper and agreeable to the Institutions of 
Justice and Piety among us ? And yet is there any 
I thing more common, than that we run in perfect Con^ 

^' , tradiction to them 1 All which is supported by no other 

i Pretension, tlian that it is done with what we call a 
i good Grace. 

Nothing ought to be held laudable or becoming, but 

what Nature it self should prompt us to think so. 

Respect to all kind of Superiors is founded, methinks, 

upon Instinct i and yet what is so ridiculous as Age 1 

I make this abrupt Transition to the Mention of this 

Vice more than any otfier, in order to introduce a little 

Story, which I ttunk a pretty Instance that the most 

I polite Age is in danger of being the most vicious. 

'It happen'd at Athens, 6uring a publick Representa^ 

tioQ of some Play exhibited in honour of the Commoo' 

wealth 
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wealth, that an old Gentleman came too late for a No. 6. '' 
Race suitable to his Age and Quality. Many of the Wednes' 
young Gentlemen who observed the Difficulty and ^^^jj j 
Confusion he was in, made Signs to him that they 1711. 
would accommodate him if he came where they sate; 
The good Man bustled through the Crowd accordingly j 
but when he came to the Seals to which he was in" 
vited, the Jest was to sit close, and expose him, as he 
stood out of Countenance, to the whole Audience, The 
Frolick went round all the Athenian Benches, But 
on those Occasions there were also particular Places 
assigned for Foreigners 1 When the good Man skulked 
towards the Boxes appointed for the Lacedemonians, that 
honest People, more virtuous than polite, rose up all to 
a Man, and with the greatest Respect received him 
among them. The Athenians being suddenly t6uch'd 
with a Sense of the Spartan Virtue and their own 
Degeneracy, gave a Thunder of Applause; and the 1, , 
old Man cried out, Tfie Athenians understand what is |[ Ij 
good, but the Lacedemonians practise it' R '' ' 

No, 7." 

[ADDISON.] Thursday, March 8, 



GOING Yesterday to Dine with an old Acquaintance, 
I had the Misfortune to find his whole Family very 
much dejected. Upon asking him the Occasion of it, he 
told me that his Wife had dreamt a very strange Dream 
the Night before, which they were afraid portended 
some Misfortune to themselves or to their Children. 
At her coming into the Room I observed a settled 
Melancholy in lier Countenance, which I should have 
been troubled for, had I not heard from whence it 
proceeded. We were no sooner sate down, but, after 
having looked upon me a little while. My Dear, says 
she, turning to her Husband, yoit may now see the 
Stranger that was in the Candle last Night, Soon after 
this, as they began to talk of Family Affairs, a little 
Boy at the lower end of the Table told her, that he 

was 
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IMo. 7. was to go into JoiD'haad on Thursday. ThussAay t says 
'n>u"day, she, No, Child, if it please God. you shall not hegia 
tm H^"" Childermas'day i ttU your Writing'Master that 

[■ Friday will be sooa enough. I was Reflecting wilt 

my self on the Oddness of her Fancy, and wondering 
that any Body would establish it as a Kule to lose a 
Day in every Week, In the midst of these my 
Musings she desired me to reach her a little Salt 
upon the Point of my Knife, which I did in such a 
TrepidatiDn and Hurry of Obedience, that 1 let it drop 
by the Way; at which she immediately startled, and 
said it fell towards her. Upon this I looked very 
blank ; and, observing the Concern of the whole 
Table, began to consider my self, with some Con' 
fusion, as a Person that bad brought a Disaster 
upon the Family. The Lady however recovering her 
self after a little space, said to her Husband with a 
Su;h, My Dear, Misfortunes never come Single, 
^^ Friend, I found, acted but an under ^ Part at his 
Table, and being a Man of more Good''nature than 
Understanding, diinks himself obliged lo fall in with 
all the Passions and Humours of his Yoke.'Fellow i 
Do not you remember, Child, says she, that the 
Pidgeon-'house fell the very Afternoon that our care" 
less Wench spilt the Salt upon the Table / Yes, 
says he. My Dear, and the next Post brought us 
an Account of the Battel of Almanza. The Reader 
may guess at the figure I made, after having done 
all this Mischief. I dispatched my Dinner as soon as 
I could, with my usual Taciturnity! when, to my 
utter Confusion, the Lady seeing me quitting my 
Knife and Fork, and laying them across one 
another upon my Plate, d^ired me that I would 
humour her so far as to take them out of that Figure, 
and place them side by side. What the Absurdity was 
whim I had committed 1 did not know, but I suppose 
there was some traditionary Superstition in it ] and 
therefore, in obedience to the Lady of the House, I 
disposed of my Knife and Fork in two parallel lines, 
which is the figure I shall always lay them in for 
the future, tho' Ido not know any Reason for ib 

It 
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It is not difficult for a Man to see that a Person has No. 7. 
conceived an Aversion to him. For my own part, I J^^^ff 
quicldy found, by the Lady's Looks, that she regarded }^^" ' 
me as a very odd kind of Fellow, with an unfortunate 
Aspect) For which Season I took my leave immediately 
after Dinner, and withdrew to my own Lodgings. Upon 
my Return Home, I fell into a profound Contemplation , 
on the Evils that attend these superstitious Follies of 
Mankind ; how they subject us to imaginary Afflictions, 
and additional Sorrows, that do not properly come with.- , 
in our Lot As if the natural Calamities of Life were 
not sufficient for it, we turn the most indifferent Cir' 
cumstances into Misfortunes, and suffer as much from 
trifling Accidents, as h-om real Evils. I have known 
the shooting of a Star spoil a Night's Sest; and liave 
seen a Man in Love grow pale and lose his Appetite, 
upon the plucking of a Merry.4hought. A Screcdi-Owl 
at Midnight has alarm'd a Family, more than a Band 
of Robbers i nay, the Voice of a Cricket hath struck 
more Terror than the Roaring of a Lion, There is 
nothing so inconsiderable, which may not appear dread' 
ful to an Imagination that is filled with Omens and 
Prognosticks. A rusty Nail, or a crooked Pin, shoot 
up into Prodigies, 

I remember I was once in a mixt Assembly, that 
was feill of Noise and Mirth, when on a sudden an 
old Wonian unluckily observed there were thirteen of 
us in Company, Tlus Remark struck a pannick Terror 
into several who were present, insomuch that one or 
two of the Ladies were going to leave the Room; but i 

a Friend of mine taking notice that one of our Female 
Companions was big with Child, affirm'd there were j 

fourteen in the Room, and that instead of portending 
one of the Company should die, it plainly foretold one [ 

of them should be bom. Had not my Friend found out 
this Expedient to break the Omen, I question not but 
half the W^omen in the Company would have fallen 
sick that very Night. 

An old Maid, ttiat is troubled with the Vapours, 
conduces inffnite Disturbances of this kind among her 
rricnds and Ne^hbours, I know a Maiden Aunt, of 
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i 

glNo. 7. a great Family, who is one of these Antiquated Sybils, 

^M^^^^R^' '^^ fofbodes and prophesies from one end of the Year 

'""' ' to the other. She is always seeing Apparitions, and 

hearing Death,' Watches i and was the other Day almost 

frighted out of her Wits by the great House'Dog, that 

howled in the Stable at a time when she lay ill of the 

Tootli^ach. Such an extravagant Cast of Mind engages 

Multitudes of People, not only in impertinent Terrors, 

but in supernumerary Duties of Life; and arises horn 

that Fear and Ignorance which are natural to the Soul 

of Man. The Horror with which we entertain the 

Thoughts of Death (or indeed of any future Evil) and 

the Uncertainty of its Approach, fill a melancholy 

Mind with innumerable Apprehensions and Suspicions, 

and consequently dispose it to the Observation of such 

groundless Prodigies and Predictions. For as it is the 

t chief Concern of Wise-Men, to retrench the Evils of 

■ Life by the Reasonings of Philosophy ; it is the Employ 

mcnt of Fools, to multiply them by the Sentiments 

of Superstition. 

For my own part, I should be very much troubled 
were I endowed with this Divining Quality, though 
it should inform me truly of every thing that can 
befal me. I would not anticipate the Rehsh of any 
Happiness, nor feel the Weight of any Misery, before 
it actually arrives. 

I know but one way of fortifying my Soul against 
these gloomy Presages and Terrors of Mind, and 
tliat is, fay securing to my self the Friendship and 
Protection of that Being, who disposes of Events, and 
governs Futurity, He sees, at one View, the whole 
Thread of my Existence, not only that Part of it which 
I have already passed through, faut that which runs 
forward into all the Depths of Eternity. When i lay 
me down to Sleep, I recommend my self to his Caret 
when I awake, I give my self up to his Directiom 
Amidst all the Evils thai threaten me, I will look up 
to him for Help, and question not but he will either 
avert them, or turn them to my Advantage. Though 
I know neither the Time nor the Manner of me 
Death I am to die, I am not at all sollicitous about itf 
because < 
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because I am sure that he knows them both, and No. 7. 
that he will not faU to comfort and support me under 7^""'^;yi 



No. 8. 

[ADDISON.] Friday, March 9. 

At Venus obscure gradientla sere sepsit. 

Et multo aebulae eircum dea kidit amictu, 

Ceraere ae quia eos- — ^-Virg. 

I SHALL here communicate to the World a couple of 
Letters, which I believe will give the i?eader as good 
an Entertainment as any that I am. able to furnish 
him with, and therefore shall make ao Apology for 
them. 

'To the Spectatoe, Src, 
Sir, 
I am one of the Directors of the Society for the 
Reformation of Manners, and therefore think my self 
a proper Person for your Correspondence. I have 
thoroughly examined the present State of Religion in 
Great Britain, and am able to acquaint you with the 
predominant Vice of every Market-Town in the 
whole Island. I can tell you the Progress that 
Virtue has made in all our Cities, Borou^^, and 
Corporations ; and know as well the evil Tractices 
that are committed in Berwick or Exeter, as what is 
done in my own Family. In a word, Sir, I have 
my Correspondents in the remotest Parts of the 
Nation, who send me up punctual Accounts from 
time to time of all the little Irregularities that ^1 
under their Notice in their several Districts and 
Divisions. 

I am no less acquainted with the particular Quarters 
and Regions of this great Town, than with the different 
Parts and Distributions of the whole Nation. I can 
describe every Parish by its Impieties, and can tell 

S3U in which of our Streets Lewdness prevails, which 
aming has taken the Possession of, and where Drunk>' 
cnness has got the better of them both. When I am 
raise a Fine for the Poor, I Imow the 
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Laaes and Allies that are inhabited by conunoa 
Sweafers. When I would encourage the Hospital 
' of Bridewell, and improve the Hempen Manufacture, 
I am vety well acquainted with all the Haunts and 
Resorts of Female Night-Tvalkers. 

After this short Account of my self, I must let 
you know, that the Design of this Paper is to give 
you Information of a certain irregular Assembly 
which I think fells very properly under your Observa' 
tion, especially since the Persons it is composed of 
are Criminals too considerable for the Animadversions 
of our Society^ I mean. Sir, the Midnight Masque, 
which has of late been very frequently held in one of 
the most conspicuous Parts of the Town, and which 
I hear will be continued with Additions and Improve- 
ments. As all the Persons who compose this lawless 
Assembly are masqued, we dare not attack any of 
them in our Way, lest we should send a Woman 
of Quality to Bridewell, or a Peer of Great-Britain 
to the Counter i Besides that, their Numbers are 
so very great, that I am afraid they would be able 
to rout our whole Fraternity, though we were accom/ 
ranied with all our Guard of Constables, Both these 
Reasons, which secure them from our Authority, make 
them obnoxious to yours ; As both their Disguise and 
their Numbers will give no particular Person Reason 
to th iflt himself af&onted by you. 

If we are rightly informed, the Rules that are 
observed by this new Society are wonderfully contrived 
for the Advancement of Cuckoldonb The Women 
either come by themselves or are introduced by 
Friends, who are obliged to quit them, upon their first 
Entrance, to the Conversation of any Body that addresses 
himself to them. There are several Rooms where 
the Parties may retire, and, if they please, shew their 
Faces by Consent Whispers, Squeezes, Nods, and 
Embraces, are the innocent Freedoms of the Place. 
In short, the whole Design of this libidinous Assembly 
seems to terminate in Assignations and Intrigues i 
and I hope you will take effectual Methods, by your 
publick Advice and Admonitions< to prevent sucti a 
promiscuous 
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promiscuous Multitude of both Sexes b^nn meeting No. 8. 
together in so clandestine a Manner, I am w^'^Tq 

Your humble Servant, 1711, 

And FeUow-'Labourer, 

T, B.' 

Not long after the Perusal of this Letter. I receiv'd 

another upon the same Subject; which by the Date 

and Stile of it, 1 take to be written by some young 

Templer. 

'Sir, MiddJe^Temple, 17l? 

When a Man has been guilty of any Vice or Folly, 
I think the best Attonement he can make for it, is to 
warn others not to fall into the like. In order to this 
I must acquaint you, that some time in February 
last I went to the Tuesday's Masquerade. Upon my 
first going in I was attack'd by half a Dozen female 
Quakers, who seem'd willing to adopt me for a 
Brother! but upon a nearer Examination I found 
they were a Sisterhood of Coquets disguised in that 
precise Habit. 1 was soon after taken out to dance, 
and, as I fancied, by a Woman of the first Quality, 
for she was very tall, and moved gracefully. As soon 
as the Minuet was over, we ogled one another through 
our Masques) and as I am very well read in Waller, 
I repeated to her the four following Verses out of his 
poem to Vandike. 

The heedless Layer does aet know 



I pronounced these Words with such a languishing 
Air, that I had some Reason to conclude I had made 
a Conquest She told me that she hoped my Face 
was not akin to my Tongue i and lookmg upon her 
Watch, I accidentally discovered the Figure of a Cc^-onct 
on the back Part of it I was so transported with the 
Thought of such an Amour, that I plied her h-om one 
Room to another with all the Gallantries I could invent ; 
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and at length brought things to so happy an Issue, that 
she gave me a private Meeting the next Day, without 
' Page or Footman, Coach or Equipage. My Heart danced 
in Raptures i but I had not lived in this golden Dream 
above three Days, before I found good Reason to wish 
that I had continued true to my Laundress. I have since 
heard, by a very great Accident, that this fine Lady does 
not live far from Covent-Carden, and that I am not the 
first Cully whom she has pass'd her self upon for a 
Countess. 

Thus, Sir, you see how I have mistaken a Cloud for a 
Juno i and if you can make any use of this Adventure, 
for the Benefit of those who may possibly be as vain 
young Coxcombs as my self, I do most heartily give 
you Leave. I am, Sir, 

Your most humble Admirer, 

B. L' 

t design to visit the next Masquerade my self, in the 

same Habit I wore at Grand Cairo ; and 'till then shall 

suspend my Judgment of this Midnight Entertainment. 



No. 9. 
[ADDISON.] 


Saturday, March 10. 


Tigris agil rabida cti 


im dgride ^accm 



MAN is said to be a Sociable Animal, and, as an Instance 
of it, we may observe, that we take all Occasions and 
Pretences of forming our selves into those little Nocturnal 
Assemblies, which are commonly known by the name 
of Clubs. When a Sett of Men find themselves agree in 
/ any Particular, tho' never so trivial, they establish thenv 
^ selves into a kind of Fraternity, and meet once or twice 
a Week, upon the account of such a Fantastick Resem'' 
blance. I know a considerable Market.lown, in which 
Acre was a Club of fat Men, that did not come together 
(as you may well suppose) to entertain one another with 
S[»'ightliness and Wit, but to keep one another in Coun' 
tenancet The Room where the Club met was some^ 
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thing of the largest, and had two Entrances, the one by No. 9. 
a Door of a mMerate Size, and the other by a Pair of ^'"^' 
Folding^^oors. If a Candidate for this Corpulent Club ™«^'' ^°' 
could make his Entrance through the Gf st, he was looked 
upon as unqualified ; but if he stuck in the Passage, and 
could not force his Way through it, the Folding.'Doors 
were immediately thrown open for his Reception, and 
he was saluted as a Brother. I have heard that this Club, 
though it consisted but of fifteen Persons, weighed above 
three Tun. 

In Opposition to this Society, there sprung up another 
composed of Scare-^rows and Skeletons, who being very 
meagre and envious, did all they could to thwart the 
Designs of their Bulky Brethren, whom they represented 
as Men of Dangerous Principles! till at length they 
worked them out of the Favour of the People, and con^ 
sequently out of the Magistracy. These Factions tore 
the Corporation in Pieces for several Years, till at 
length they catne to this Accommodation) that the two 
Bailiff of the Town should be annually chosen out of 
the two Clubs; bv which means the principal Magis^ 
trates are at this Day coupled like Rabbets, one fat and 
one lean. 

Every one has heard of the Club, or rather the Con- 
federacy, of the Kings, This grand Alliance was formed 
a little after the Return of King Charles the Secoiu], and 
admitted, into it Men of all Qualities and Professions, 
provided they agreed in this Sirname of King, which, 
as they imagined, sufficiently declared the Owners of it 
to be altogether untainted with Republican and Anti<' 
Monarchical Principles. 

A Clu-istian Name has likewise been often used as a 
Ba<^e of Distinction, and made the Occasion of a Qub. 
That of the Georges, which used to meet at the Sign of 
the George, on St George's Day, and swear Before 
George, is still fresh in every one's Memory. 

There are at present in several Parts of this City what 
they call Street'-Clubs, in which the chief Inhabitants of 
the Street converse together every Night. I remember, 
upon my enquiring after Lodgings in Ormond'Street, the 
Landlord, to recommend that Quarter of the Town, told 
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!No, 9. me, there was at that time a very good Club in it i tie 

Im'^k^JS ^^° '^''^ "^^' "P^'* frther Discourse with him, that two 

Sl^ or three noisie Country Squires, who were settled there 

I the Year before, had considerably sunk the Price of 

House^Kenti and that the Club (to prevent the like 

Inconveniences for the future) had Thoughts of taking 

every House that became vacant into their own Hands, 

' till they had found a Tenant for it, of a sociable Nature 

and good Conversation. 
; The Hum-'Drum Club, of which I was formerly an 

i unworthy Member, was made up of very honest Gentler 

men, of peaceable Dispositions, that used to sit together, 
smoak their Pipes, and say nothing till Midnight The 
i Mutn Club (as I am informed) is an Institution of the 

; '( same Nature, and as great an Enemy to Noise. 

i\ After these two innocent Societies, I cannot forbear 

( mentioning a very mischievous one, that was erected 

I in the Reign of King Charles the Seconds I mean the 

' CJub of Duellists, in which none was to be admitted 

I that had not fought his Man. The President of it was 

: said to have killed half a dozen in single Combat; and 

' as for the other Members, they took their Seats accord* 

I ing to the Number of their Slain. There was likewise 

a Side^Table, for such as had only drawn Blood, and 
shewn a laudable Ambition of taking the first C^ipor.* 
tunity to qualifie themselves for the first Table. This 
Club, consisting only of Men of Honour, did not continue 
long, most of the Members of it being put to the Sword, 
or hanged, a little after its Institution. 

Our Modem celebrated Clubs are founded upon Eating 
and E)rinking, which are Points wherein most Men 
agree, and in which the Learned and Illiterate, the Dull 
and the Airy, the Philosopher and the Buffoon, can all of 
them bear a Part, The Kit--Cat it self is said to tave 
taken its Original from a Mutton.-Pye. The Beef'Steak, 
and October Clubs, are neither of them averse to Eating 
and Drinking, if we may form a Judgment of them from 
their respective Titles. 

Wten Men are thus knit together, by a Love of Society, 
not a ^lirit of Faction, and don't meet to censure or 
annoy those tfiat are absent, but to enjoy one another ; 

When 
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When they are thus combined for their own Improve-- No, 9. 
ment, or lor the Good of others, or at least to relax ^'"'^"X' 
themselves from the Business of the Day. by an innocent ^^ ' 
and chearful Conversation, there may be something 
very useful in these little Institutions and Establishments. 
I cannot forbear concluding this Paper with a Scheme of 
Laws that I met with upon a Wall in a little Ale-'house ) 
How I came thither I may inform my Reader at a more 
convenient time. These Laws were enacted by a Knot 
of Artizans and Mechanicks. who used to meet every 
Night i and as there is something in them which gives 
us a pretty Picture of low Life, I shall transcribe mem 
Word for Word, 

Rules to be obsetved in the Two/penny Club, erected 
in this Place, for the Preservation of Friendship 
and good Neighbourhood, 

I. Every Member at his first coming in shall lay down 
his TwO'-Pence. 

IL Every Member shall fill his Pipe out of his own 
Box. 

IIL If any Member absents himself he shall forfeit a 
Penny for the Use of the Club, unless in case of Sickness 
or Imprisonment 

IV. If any Member swears or curses, his Neighbour 
may give him a Kick upon the Shins. 

V. If any Member tells Stories in the Club that are 
not true, he shall forfeit for every third Lie an Half-- 
penny. 

VI. If any Member strikes another wrongfully, he 
shall pay his Club for him. 

VII. If any Member brings his Wife into the Club, he 
shall pav for whatever she drinks or smoaks. 

Vln. If any Member's Wife comes to fetch him home 
from the CIud, she shall speak to him without the Door. 

IX. If any Member calls another Cuckold, he shall be 
turned out of the Club. 

X. None shall be admitted into the Club that is of the 
same Trade with any Member of it. 

XI. None of the Club shall have his Cloaths or Shoes 
made or mended, but by a Brother.'Member. 

xn. 
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No, 9. Xn. No Non-iuror shall be capable of being a Member. 

K^A T^c Morality of this little Club is guarded by such 
ITtL ' wholesome Laws and Penalties, that I question not but 
my Reader will be as well pleased with them, as he 
would have been with the Leges Convivales of Ben, 
Johnson, the Regulations of an old Roman Club cited by 
Lipsitis. or the Rules of a Symposium in an ancient 
Creek Author. C 

No. 10, 

[ADDISON.] Monday, March 12, 

Noa aliter quatn qui adverso vlx flumine lembum 
Reaugiis subigil, si bracciila forte reaiisit, 
Alque iilum praecepa prona rapit alreus amaJ. — Virg, 

IT is with much Satisfaction that I hear tfiis great 
City inquiring Day by Day after these my Papers, 
and receiving my Morning Lectures with a becoming 
Seriousness and Attention, My Publisher tells me, 
that there are already Three thousand of them diS'' 
tributed every Day s So that if I allow Twenty Readers to 
every Paper, which I look upon as a modest Computa^' 
tion, I may reckon about Threescore thousand Disciples 
in London and Wesiminstet, who I hope will take care 
to distinguish themselves from the thoughtless Herd of 
their ignorant and unattentive Brethren, Since I have 
raised to myself so great an Audience, I sfiall spare no 
Pains to make their Instruction agreeable, and their 
Diversion useful For which Reasons I shall endeavour 
to enliven Morality with Wit, and to temper Wit with 
Morality, that my Readers may, if possible, both Ways 
itoA their Account in the Speculation of the Day. And 
to the End that their Virtue and Discretion may not be 
short transient intermittent Starts of Thought, I have 
resolved to re&esh their Memories &om Day to Day, 
till I have recovered them out of that desperate State of 
Vice and Folly into which the Age is fallen. The 
Mind that lies fallow but a single Day, sprouts up in. 
Follies that are only to be killed by a constant and 
assiduous Culture, It was said of Socrates, that he 
brought Philosophy dowji kom Heaven, to inhaUt 
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among Men ; and I shall be ambitfous to have it said No. 10. 
of me, that I have brought Philosophy out of Closets Monday, 
and Libraries, Schools and Colleges, to dwell in Clubs |^"* "' 
and Assemblies, at Tea'Tables and in Coffee''Houses. 

I would therefore in a very particular Manner recom"- 
mend these my Speculations to all well regulated Families, 
that set apart an Hour in every Morning for Tea and 
Bread and Butter; and would earnestly advise them for 
their Good to order this Paper to be punctually served up, 
and to be looked upon as a Part of the Tea Equipage. 

Sir Francis Bacon observes, that a well^written Book, 
compared with its Rivals and Antagonists, is like Moses's 
Serpent, that immediately swallow'd up and devoured 
those of the /Egyptians. I shall not be so vain as to 
think, that where the Spectator appears, ihc other publick 
Prints will vanish; but shall leave it to my Reader's 
Consideration, whether, Is it not much better to be let 
into the Knowledge of ones self, than to hear what 
passes in Muscovy or Poland; and to amuse our' selves 
with such Writings as tend to the wearing out of Ignore 
ance, Passion, and Prejudice, than such as naturally conduce 
to inflame Hatreds, and make Enmities irreconcileable ? 

In the next Place, I would recommend this Paper to 
the daily Perusal of those Gentlemen whom I cannot 
but consider as my good Brothers and Allies, I mean 
the Fraternity of Spectators who live in the World 
without having any thing to do in it; and either by 
the Affluence of dieir Fortunes, or Laziness of their 
Dispositions, have no other Business with the rest of 
Mankind, but to look upon them. Under this Class of 
Men are comprehended all contemplative Tradesmen, 
titular Physicians, Fellows of the Royal Society, Templers 
that are not given to be contentious, and Statesmen that 
are out of Business; in short, every one that considers 
the World as a Theatre, and desires to form a right Judg/- 
ment of those who are the Actors on it 

There is another Set of Men that I must likewise lay 
a Claim to, whom I have lately called the Blanks of 
Society, as being altogether unfurnish'd with Ideas, till 
the Business and Conversation of tlie Day has supplied 
them< I have often considec'd these poor Souls wim an 

Bye 
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No, 10, Eye of great Commiseration, when I have heard them 
Monday, asking the first Man they have met with, whether there 
March 12, ^^g ^^y News stirring? and by that Means gathering 
together Materials for thinlcing. These needy Persons 
do not know what to talk of, 'tUf about twelve a Clock 
in the Morning ( for by that Time th^ are pretty good 
Judges of the Weather, know which w ay the Wind sits, 
and whether the Dutch Mail be come in. As they lie at 
the Mercy of the first Man they meet, and are grave or 
impertinent all the Day long, according to the Notions 
wMch they have imbibed in the Morning, I would 
earnesdy entreat them not to stir out of their Chambers 
tilt they have read this Paper, and do promise them that 
I will daily instil into them such sound and whole-" 
som Sentiments, as shall have a good Effect on their 
Conversation for tiie ensuing twelve Hours. 

But there are none to whom this Paper will be more 
useful, than to the Female World, I have often thought 
there has not been sufficient Pains taken in finding 
out proper Employments and Diversions for the Fair 
ones, Their Amusements seem contrived for them 
rather as they are Women, than as they are reasonable 
Creatures j and are more adapted to the Sex than to the 
Species. The Toilet is their great Scene of Business, 
and the right adjusting of their Hair the principal 
Employment of their Lives. The sorting of a Suit of 
Ribbons is reckon'd a very good Morning's Worki and 
if they make an Excursion to a Mercer's or a Toyshop, 
so great a Fatigue makes them unfit for any thing else 
all tiie Day after. Their more serious Occupations are 
Sowing and Embroidery, and their greatest Drudgery 
^e Preparation of Jellies and Sweet'meats. This, I say, 
is the State of ordinary Women i tho' I know there are 
Multitudes of those of a more elevated Life and Conversa' 
tion, that move in an exalted Sphere of Knowledge and 
Virtue, that join all the Beauties of the Mind to the 
Ornaments of Dress, and inspire a kind of Awe and 
Respect, as well as Love, into their Male^Beholders. I 
hope to encrease the Number of these by Publishing 
this daily Paper, which I shall always endeavour to 
make an innocent if not an improving Entertainment, 

and 
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and by that Means at least divert the Minds of my No. 10, 
Female Readers from greater Trifles. At the same Time, !Ji°"'^y!, 
as I would fain give some finishing Touches to those ^^ ' 
which are already the most beautihll Pieces in human 
Nature, I shall endeavour to point out all those 
Imperfections that are the Blemishes, as well as those 
Virtues which are the Embellishmenls, of the Sex. In 
the mean while I hope these my gentle Readers, who 
have so much Time on their Hands, will not grudge 
throwing away a Quarter of an Hour in a Day on 
this Paper, since they may do it without any Hindrance 
to Business. 

I know several of my Friends and WeU'wishers are 
in great Pain for me, lest I should not he able to keep 
up the Spirit of a Paper which I oblige my self to furnish 
every Dayi But io make ihem easie in this Particular, 
I will promise them faithfully to give it over as soon 
as I grow dull. This I know will be Matter of great 
Raillery to the small Wits; who will frequently put 
me in mind of my Promise, desire me to keep my 
Word, assure me that it is high Time to give over, 
with many other little Pleasantries of the like Nature, 
which Men of a little smart Genius cannot forbear 
throwing out against their best Friends, when they 
have such a Handle given them of being witty. But 
let them remember that I do hereby enter my Caveat 
against this Piece oE Raillery. C 

No, II. 

[STEELE] Tuesday, March 13, 

ARIETTA is visited by all Persons of both Sexes, 
who have any Pretence to Wit and Gallantry. She 
is in that time of Life which is neither afiFect&d with 
the Follies of Youth, or In&rmities of Age ; and her 
Conversation is so mixed with ^nJrty nnH Pfijdeace, 
that she is agreeable both to the Young and the OU. 
Her Behaviour is very frank, without being in the 
least blameable ; and as she is out of the Tract of any 
amorous or ambitious Pursuits of her own, her Visit' 
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JNo. IL ants eatertam her with Accounts of themselves very 
Tuesdaj^ ^ely, whether they concern their Passions or their 
I^ehl3, Interests. I made her a Visit this Afternoon, having 
been formerly introduced to the Honour of her Ac 
quaintance, by my Friend Will. Honeycomb, who has 
prevailed upon her to admit me sometimes into her 
Assembly, as a civil ino^nsive Man. I found her 
accompanied with one Person only, a Common.'Place 
Talker, who, upon my Entrance, rose, and after a 
very slight Civility sat down again i then turning 
to Arietta, pursued his Discourse, which I found was 
upon the old Topick of Constancy in Love. He went 
on with great Facility in repeating what he talks 
every Day of his Life ; and, with the Ornaments of 
insignificant Laughs and Gestures, enforced his Argu' 
ments by Quotations out of Plays and Songs, which 
allude to the Perjuries of the Fair, and the general 
Levity of Women, Melhought he strove to shine 
more than ordinarily in his Talkative Way, that he 
micht insult my Silence, and distinguish himself before 
a Woman of Arietta's Taste and Understanding. She 
had often an Inclination to interrupt him, but could 
find no Opportunity, till the Larum ceased of it selff 
which it did not till he had repeated and murdered 
the celebrated Story of the Ephesian Matron. 

Arietta seemed to regard this Piece of Raillery as 
an Outrage done to her Sex ; as indeed I have always 
observed that Women, whether out of a nicer Regard 
to their Honour, or what other Reason I cannot tell, 
are more sensibly touched with those general Asper' 
slons which are cast upon their Sex, than Men are 
by what is said of theirs. 

When she had a little recovered her self from the 
serious Anger she was in, she replied in the following 
manner. 

Sir, When I consider how perfectly new all you 
have said on this Subject is, and that the Story you 
have given us is not quite Two thousand Years old, 
I cannot but think it a Piece of Presumption to dispute 
with youf But your Quotations put me in Mind of the 
Fable of the Lion and the Man. The Man walkicu; 

with 
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with that noble Animal, shewed him, in the Ostentation No. U. 
of Human Superiority, a Sign of a Man killing a Lion. X""^"^' 
Upon which the Lion said very justly, We Lions are noae nff ' 
of us Painters, else we could shew a hundred Men killed 
by Lions, for one Lion killed hy a Man. You Men arc 
Writers, and can represent us Women as Unbecoming as 
you please in your Works, while we are unable to return 
the Injury. You have twice or thrice observed in your 
Discourse, that Hypocrisie is the very Foundation of 
our Education; and that an Ability to dissemble our 
Affections, is a professed Part of our Breeding. These, 
and such other Reflections, are sprinkled up and down 
the Writings of all Ages, by Authors, who leave behind 
them Memorials of their Resentment against the Scorn 
of particular Women, in Invectives against the whole 
Sex. Such a Writer, I doubt not, was the celebrated 
Petronius, who invented the pleasant Aggravations of 
the Frailty of the Ephesian Lady; but when we con.- 
sider this Question between the Sexes, which has been 
either a Point of Dispute or Raillery ever since there 
were Men and Women, let tis take Facts from plain 
People, and from such as have not either Ambition 
or Capacity to embellish their Narrations with any 
Beauties of Imagination. I was the other Day amusing 
my self with Ligon's Account of Barbadoes; and, in 
Answer to your welkwrought Tale, I will give you 
(as it dwells upon my Memory) out of that honest 
Traveller, in his fifty fifth Page, the History of Inkle 
and YarSca. 

Mr. Thomas Inkle, of London, aged twenty Years, 
embarked in the Downs on the good Ship called the 
Achilles, bound for the West'hidies, on the 16th 
of June, 1647, in order to improve his Fortune by 
Trade and Merchandize. Our Adventurer was the 
third Son of an eminent Citizen, who had taken 
particular Care to instill into his Mind an early Love 
of Gain, by making him a perfect Master of Numbers, 
and consequently giving him a quick View of Loss 
and Advantage, and preventing the natural Impulses 
of his Passions, by Prepossession towards his Interests. 
With a Mind (hus turj^d, young Inkle had a Person 

every 
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1 No. li every way agreeable, a ruddy Vigoiu: in his Countcn^ 
! ?,"**lV4 ance, Strength in his LimbSi with Kinglets of fair 
|M^chl3, j^air loosely flowing on his Shoulders. It happened. 
in the Course of the Voyage, that the Acbilles, in some 
Distress, put into a Creek on the Main of America, in 
Search of Provisions! The Youth, who is the Hero of 
my Story, among others, went ashore on this Occasion. 
From their first Landing they were observed by a 
Party of Indians, who hid themselves In the Woods 
for that Purpose. The English unadvisedly marched 
a great distance from the Shore into the Country, and 
were intercepted by the Natives, who slew the greatest 
Number of them. Our Adventurer escaped among 
others, by flying into a Forest Upon his coming 
info a remote aiid pathless Part of the Wood, he threw 
himself, tired and breathless, on a little Hillock, when 
an ladiaa Maid rushed from a Thicket behind himi 
After the first Surprize, they appeared mutually agree 
able to each other. If the European was highly Charmed 
with the Limbs, Features, and wild Graces of the 
Naked American i the American was no less taken 
with the Dress, Complexion, and Shape of an European, 
covered from Head to Foot. TTie Indian grew inv 
mediately enamoured of him, and consequently soUicItous 
for his Preservations She therefore conveyed him to a 
Cave, where she gave him a delicious Bepast of Fruits, 
and led tiim to a Stream to slake his Thirst In the 
midst of these good Offices, she would sometimes play 
with his Hair, and delight in the Opposition of its Colot»' 
to that of her Fingers; Then open his Bosom, then 
laugh at hini for covering it She was, it seems, a 
Person of Distinction, for die every Day came to him 
io a different Dress, of the most beautiful Shells, Bugles, 
and Bredes. She likewise brought him a great many 
Spoils, which her other Lovers had presented to her; 
so Uiat his Cave was richly adorned with all the spotted 
Skins of Beasts, and most Party.'coloured Feath^s of 
Fowls, which that World aHorded. To make his 
Confinement more tolerable, she would carry him in 
the dusk of the Evening, or by the ^vour of Moon^ 
light, to unfrequented G^ves and Solitudes, and shew 
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him where to lye down in Safety, and sleep amidst No, H, 
the Falls of Waters, and Melody of Nightingales. Her ]j^^'r7i 
Part was to watch and bold him awake in her Arms, |^y '^ 
for fear of her Countrymen, and awake him on Occasions 
to consult his Safety. In this manner did the Lovers 
pass away their Time, till they had learn'd a Language 
of their own, in which the Voyager communicated to 
his Mistress, how happy he should be to have her in 
his Country, where she should be Cloathcd in such Silks 
as his Waslecoat was made of, and be carried in Houses 
drawn by Horses, without being exposed to Wind or 
Weather, All this he promised her the Enjoyment of, 
without such Fears and Alarms as they were there 
tormented witiL In this tender Correspondence these 
Lovers lived for several Months, when Yarico. ins'tructed 
by her Lover, discovered a Vessel on the Coast, to wliich 
she made Signals i and in the Night, with the utmost 
Joy and Sati^action, accony>anied him to a Ship's^Crew 
of his Countrymen, bound for Barbadoes. When a Vessel 
from the Main arrives in that Island, it seems the 
Planters come down to the Shoar, where there is an 
immediate Market of the Indians and other Slaves, as 
with us of Horses and Oxen. 

To be short, Mr. Thomas Inkle, now coming into 
English Territories, began seriously to reflect upon 
his loss of Time, and to weigh with himself how many 
Days Interest of his Money he had lost during his 
Stay with Yarico. This Thought made the young Man 
very pensive, and careful what Account he should be 
able to give his Friends of his Voyage. Upon which 
Considerations, the prudent and frugal young Man sold 
Yarico to a Barbadian Merchants notwithstanding that 
the poor Girl, to incline him to commiserate her Condi.- 
tion, told him that she was with Child by him » But he 
only made use of tiiat Information, to rise in his Demands 
upon the Purchaser. 

I was so touch'd with this Story, (which I think shottld 
be always a Counterpart to the Epbesian Matron) that 
I left the Room with Tears in my Eyes i which a Woman 
of Arieffa's good Sense, did, I am sure, take for greater 
Applause, than any Compliments I could make her. R 
Wednesday 
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No. 12, No, 12. 

Wednes. [ADDISON.] Wednesday. March 14., 

March 14, Veteres arias tibi de puiaione revello Pers, 

im _ . , , , 

\ T my coming to Londoti, it was some tmie 
jTV before I could settle my self in a House to my 
liking. I was forced to quit my first Lodgings, by reason 
of an officious Landlady, that would be asking me every 
Morning how I had slept I then fell into an honest 
Family, and lived very happilv for above a Week i when 
my Landlord, who was a jolly good.^atured Man, took 
it into his Head that I wanted Company, and therefore 
would h^uently come into my dumber to keep me 
from being alone. This I bore for two or three Days; 
but telling me one Day that he was afraid I was melan,- 
choly, I mought it was high time for me to be gone, 
and accordingly took new Lodgings that very Night. 
About a Week after, I found my joUy Landlord, who, 
as I said before, was an honest hearty Man, had put 
me into an Advertisement of the Daily Couraat, in the 
following Words. Whereas a aielanchoJy Man left his 
Lodgings on Thursday last in the Afternoon, and was 
afterwards seen going towards Islington / // any one can 
give Notice ofbttn to R. B, Fishmonger in the Strand, he 
shall be very well rewarded for his pains. As I am the 
best Man in the World to keep my own Counsel, and my 
Landlord the Fishmonger not knowing my Name, this 
Accident of my Life was never discovcrw to this very Day. 
I am now settled with a Widow-'woman, who has a 
great many Children, and complies with my Humour in 
every thing. I do not remember that we have exchanged 
a Word together these Five Years ; my Coffee comes Into 
my Chamber every Morning without asking for it ( if I 
want Fire I point to my Chimney, if Water to my Bason j 
Upon which my Landlady nodds, as much as to say she 
takes my Meaning, and immediately obeys my Signals. 
She has likewise model'd her Family so well, that when 
her little Boy offers to pull me by the Coat, or prattle in 
my Face, his eldest Sister immediately calls him off, and 
bids him not disturb the Gentleman. At my first entring 
into the Family, I was troubled with the Civility of their 

rising 
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rising up to me every time I came into the Room ; feut my No. 12. 
Landlady observing that upon these Occasions I always "JCedaei' 
cried Pish, and went out again, lias forbidden any such j^^^ 14 
Ceremony to be used in the House ; so that at present 1 1711, 
walk into the Kitchen or Parlour without being taken 
notice of, or giving any Interruption lo the Business or 
Discourse of the Family. The Maid will ask her Mistress 
(tho' I am by) whether the Gentleman is ready to go to 
Dinner, as the Mistress (who is indeed an excellent Houses 
wife) scolds at the Servants as heartily before my Face as 
behind my Back. In short, I move up and down the 
House and enter into all Companies, with the same Liberty 
as a Cat or any other Domestick Animal, and am as little 

Tected of telling any thing that 1 hear or see. 
remember last winter there were several young 
Girls of the Neighbourhood sitting about the Fire with 
my Landlady's Daughters, and telling Stories of Spirits and 
Apparitions. Upon my opening the Door the young 
Women broke off their Discoivse, but my Landlady s 
Daughters telling them that it was no Body but me 
Gentleman (for that is the Name which I go by in the 
Neighbourhood as well as in the Family) they went on 
without minding me. I seated my self by the Candle that 
stood on a Table at one end of the Room ; and pretending 
to read a Book that I took out of my Pocket, heard severed 
dreadful Stories of Ghosts as pale as Ashes that had stood 
at the Feet of a Bed, or walked over a Church-yard by 
Moon.'Iight! And of others that had been conjured into 
the Red'Sea, for disturbing People's Rest, and drawing their 
Curtains at Midnight i with many other old Women's 
Fables of the like nature. As one Spirit raised another, 
I observed that at the End of every Story the whole Com.- 
pany closed their Ranks, and crouded about the Fire; I 
took Notice ia particular of a little Boy, who was so atteo' 
tive to every Story, that I am mistaken if he ventures to go 
to Bed by himself this Twelve-month, Indeed they talked 
so long, that the Imaginations of the whole Assembly 
were manifestly crazed, and I am sure will be the worse 
for it as long as they live. I heard one of the Girls, that 
had looked upon me over her Shoulder, asking the Conv 
pany how long I had been in the Room, and whether I 

did 
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No. 12. did not look paler thaa I used to do. This put me under 
Wednee- gome Apprehensions that I should be forced to explain 
Hwch 14 "*^ ^^^ ^ ^^^ ^°^ retire f for which Reason I took the 
17U. ' Candle in my Hand, and went up into my Chamber, not 
without wondering at this unaccountable Weakness in 
reasonable Creatures, that they should love to astonish 
and terrific one another. Were I a Father, I should take 
a particular Care to preserve my Children from these 
little Horrors of Imagination, which they are apt to con.- 
tract when they are young, and are not able to shake 
off when they are in Years. I have known a Soldier 
that has entered a Breach, affrighted at his own Shadow ; 
and look pale upon a IitUe scratching at his Door, who 
the Day before had marched up against a Battery of 
Cannon. There are Instances of rersons, who have 
been terrified, even to Distraction, at the Figure of a 
/ Tree, or the shaking of a BuU'rush. The Truth of it is, 
/ I look upon a sound Imagination as the greatest Blessing 
of Life, next to a clear Judgment and a good Conscience. 
In the mean time, since there are very few whose Minds 
are not more or less subject to these dreadful Thoughts 
and Apprehensions, we ought to arm our selves against 
them by the Dictates of Reason and Religion, to pull the old 
Woman out of our Hearts (as Persius expresses it in the 
Motto of my Paper) and extinguish those impertinent 
Notions which we imbibed at a Time that we were not 
able to judge of their Absurdity. Or if we believe, as 
many wise and good Men have done, that there are such 
Phantoms and Apparitions as those I have been speaking 
of, let us endeavour to establish to our selves an Interest 
in him who fiolds the Reins of the whole Creation in 
his Hand, and moderates them after such a Manner, that 
it is impossible for one Being to break loose upon another 
without his Knowledge and Permission. 

For my own Fart, 1 am apt to join in Opinion with 
those who believe that all the Regions of Nature swarm 
with Spirits! and that we have Multitudes of Spectators 
on all our Actions, when we think our selves most alone ( 
But instead of terrifying myself with such a Notion, I am 
wonderfully pleased to think that I am always engaged 
with such an innumerable Society, in searchinsout the 
Wonders 
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Wonders of the Creation, and joining in the same Consort No. 12. 
of Praise and Adoration. Wednes' 

Mihon has Hnely described this mixed Communion of ^J^j, j4 
Men and Spirits in Paradise ; and had doubtless hie Eye iTtt ' 
imon a Verse in old Hesiad, which is almost Word for 
Word the same with his third Line in the following 
Passage. 

— Not think, though Men were aoae, 

That Heav'a would want Spectators, God want Praise i 

Millions of spiritual Creatures walk the Earth 

Unseen, both vhea we wake aad when we sleep i 

All these with ceaseless Praise his Works behold 

Both Day and Night. How oSten Irosn the Sleep 

Of echoing Hill or Thicket have we heard 

Celestial Voices to the midnight Air, 

Sole, or responsive each to other's Note, 

Singing their great Creator ? Oft in Bands 

While they keep Watch, or nightly rounding walk 

With heav'nly Touch ef iaslrumental Sounds, 

la full harmonick Number joia'd, Iheir Songs 

Divide the Night, aad lift our Thoughts to Heav'a. 

C 
No. 13. 

[ADDISON.] Thursday, March 15, 

Die mibi, si lias tu leo, quails eris ! — Mart. 

THERE is nothing that of late Years has afforded 
Matter of greater Amusement to the Town than 
Signior NicoUal's Combat with a Lion in the Hay 
Market, which has been very often ezhibitol to the 
general Satisfaction of most of the Nobility and Gentry 
in the Kingdom of Great Britain. Upon the first Rumour 
of this intended Combat, it was confidently affirmed, and 
is still believed by many in both Galleries, that there 
would be a tame Lion sent from the Tower every Opera 
Night, in order to be killed by Hydaspes; this Report, 
though altogether groundless, so universally prevailed in 
the upper Recpons of the Playhouse, that some of the 
most refined Politicians in those Parts of the Audience 
gave it out in Whisper, that the Lion was a Cousin.- 
German of the Tyger who made his A^>earance in King 
William's Days, and that the Stage would be suppli^ 
with Lions at the publick Ezpeace, diuring the whole 
^ Session 
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No. 13' Session. Many likewise were the Conjectwes of the 
■ TTiuttKiay, Treatment which this Lion was to meet with (torn the 
I 1^^ ' Hands of Sisnior Nicaltni; some supposed that he was 
to subdue him in Recttativo, as Orpheus used to serve 
the wild Beasts in his time, and afterwards lo knock 
him on the Head; some ^ncied that the Lion would 
not pretend to lay his Paws upon the Hero, by reason 
of the received Opinion, thai a Lion will not hurt a 
Virgin i Several, who pretended to have seen the Opera 
in Italy^ had informed their Friends, that the Lion 
was to act a Part in High^Dutch, and roar twice or 
thrice to a Thorough Base, before he fell at the Feet of 
Hydaspes. To clear up a Matter that was so variously 
reported, I have made it my Business to examine whether 
this pretended Lion is really the Savage he appears lo 
be, or only a Counterfeit. 

But before I communicate my Discoveries, I must 
acquaint the Reader, that upon my walking behind the 
Scenes last Winter, as I was thinking on something else, 
I accidentally justled against a monstrous Animal that 
extreamly startled me, and upon my nearer Survey of 
it, appeared to be a Lion Rampant, The Lion, seeing 
me very much surprized, told me, in a gentle Voice, 
that I might come by him if I pleased; Foe (says he) 
/ do not intend to hurt any body. I thanked him very 
kindly, and passed by him. And in a little time after 
saw him leap iqion the Stage, and act his Part with very 
great Applause. It has been observed by several, that 
me Lion has changed his manner of Acting twice or 
thrice since his first Appearance i which will not seem 
strange, when I acquaint my Reader that the Lion has 
been changed upon the Audience three several times. 
The first Lton was a Candlc'^nuffer, who being a Fellow 
of a testy cholerick Temper over.'did his Part, and would 
not suffer himself to be killed so easily as he ought to 
have done ; besides, it was observed of him, that he grew 
more surly every time he came out of the Lion; and 
having dropt some \{^ords in ordinary Conversation, as 
if he bad not fought his best, and that he suffered himiself 
to be thrown upon his Back in the Scuffle, and that he 
would wrestle with Mr, NicoUnS for what he pleased, 

out 
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out of his Lion's Skin, it was thought proper to discard No. 13. 
him I And it is verily believed to this Day, that had he JJ"*7^J 
iseen brought upon the Stage another time, he would ^^^ 
certainly have done Mischief. Besides, it was objected 
against the Srst Lion, that he reared himself so high 
upon his hinder Paws, and walked in so erect a Posture, 
that he looked more like an old Man than a Lion. 

The second Lion was a Taylor by Trade, who be^ 
longed to the Playhouse, and had the Character of a 
mild and peaceable Man in his Profession. If the former 
was too furious, this was too sheepish, for his Parti 
insomuch that after a short modest Walk upon the Stage, 
he would fall at the first Touch of Mydaspes, without 
grapling with htm, and giving him an Opportunity of 
showing his Variety of Italian Trippsi It is said indeed, 
that he once gave him a Ripp in his flesh/colour Doublet, 
but this was only to make Work for himself, in his 
private Character of a Taylor. I must not omit that it 
was this second Lion who treated me with so much 
Humanity behind the Scenes. 

The Acting Lion at present is, as I am informed, a 
Country Gentleman, who does it for his Diversion, but 
desires his Name may be concealed. He says very 
handsomely in his own Excuse, that he does not Act 
for Gain, that he indulges an innocent Pleasure in it, 
and that it is better to pass away an Evening in this 
manner, than in Gaming and Drinking i But at the 
same time says, with a very agreeable Raillery upon 
himself, that if his Name should be known, the ill.' 
natured World might call him. The Ass in the Lion's 
Skio, This Gentleman's Temper is made out of such 
a happy Mixture of the Mild and the Cholerick, that he 
ouL^oes both his Predecessors, and has drawn together 
greater Audiences than have been known in the Memory 
of Man, 

I must not conclude my Narrative, without taking 
Notice of a groundless Report that has been raised, to a 
Gentleman's Disadvantage, of whom I must declare my 
self an Admirer j namely, that Signior NicoUni and the 
Lion have been seen sitting peaceably by one another, 
and smoaking a Pipe togefier, behind the Scenes ( by 
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' No, 13. which their common Enemies would insinuate, thai it 
m""?^?/' "S but a sham Combat which they represent upon the 

i ^u" Stage I But upon Enquiry I find, that if any such Corre^ 
spondence has passed between them, it was not till the 
Combat was over, when the Lion was to be looked upon 
as dead, according to the received Rules of the Drama, 
Besides, this is what is practised every Day in West' 
tninster''Hall, where nothing is more usual than to see 
a Couple of Lawyers, who have been tearing each other 
to pieces in the Court, embracing one anomer as soon 
as they are out of it, 

I would not be thought, in any part of this Relation, 
to reOect upon Signior Nicolini, who in Acting this 
Part only complies with the wretched Taste of Iiis 
Audience ; he Imows very well, that the Lion has many 
more Admirers than himself ; as they say of the famous 
Bjuestrian Statue on the Pont'Neuf at Paris, that more 
People go to see the Horse, than the King who sits upon 
it On the contrary, it gives me a just Indignation, to 
see a Person whose Action gives new Majesty to Kings, 
Resolution to Heroes, and Softness to Lovers, thus sinking 
from the Greatness of his Behaviour, and degraded into 
the Character of the London Prentice, I have often 
wished, that our Tragcedians would copy after this great 
Master in Action. Could they make the same use of 
their Arms and Legs, and inform their Faces with as 
significant Looks and Passions, how glorious would an 
English Tragedy appear with that Action, which is cap,- 
able of giving a DigniW to the forced Thoughts, cold 
Conceits, and unnatural Ezpressions of an Italian Opera. 
In tlic mean time, I have njated this Combat of the Lion, 
to shew what are at present the reigning Entertainments 
of the Politer Part of Great Britain. 

Audiences have often been reproached by Writers for 
the Coarseness of their Taste, but our present Grievance 
does not seem to be the Want of a good Taste, but of 
Common Sense. C 
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No, 14. No. 14. 
[STEELE.] Friday, March 16. ^g',g 
Teque his iafeiix exue Oioasfris,— Ovid, 1711, 

I WAS fefiecting this Morning upon the Spirit and 
Humour of the publick Diversions Five and twenty 
Years ago, and those of the present Time ; and lamented 
to my self, that though in those Days they neglected 
their Morality, they kept up (heir Good Sense; but that 
the beau Monde at present is only grown more childish, 
not more innocent, than the former. While I was in 
this Train of Thought, an odd Fellow, whose Face I have 
often seen at the Play.'house, gave me the following 
Letter with these Words, Sir, The Lion presents bis 
humble Service to you, and desired me to give this into 
your own Hands. 

'From my Den in the Hay-'Market, March 15. 
Sir. 

I have read all your Papers, and have stifled my 
Resentment against your Reflections upon Operas, 'till 
that of this Day, wherein you plainly insinuate that 
Sigoior Grimaidi and my self have a Correspondence 
more friendly than is. consistent with the Valour of his 
Character, or the Fierceness of mine. I desire you 
would for your own Sake forbear such Intimations for 
the future ; and must say it is a great Piece of Ilbnature 1 
in you, to shew so great an Esteem for a Foreigner, and I 
(0 discourage a Lion that is your own Country''man, | 

I take notice of your Fable of the Lion and Man, but ' 
am so equally concerned in that Matter, that I shall not be 
offended to which soever of the Animals the Superiority 
is given. You have misrepresented me, in saying that 
I am a Country Gentleman who act only for my 
Diversion ; whereas, had I still the same Woods to range 
in which I once had when I was a Fox-'huntcr, I shoiHd 
not resign my Manhood for a Maintenance; and assure 
you, as tow as my Circumstances are at present, I am 
so much a Man of Honour, that I would scorn to be any 
Beast for Bread but a Lion< 

Yours, 8fc' 
I 
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I had ao sooner ended this, than one of my Landlady's 

Childrea brought me in several others, with some of 

"' which I shall make up my present Paper, they all having 

I a Tendency to the same Subject, viz. the Elegance of 

i our present Diversions. 

'Sir, Covent'Carden, March 13, 

I have been for twenty Years Uader-'Scxton of this 
Parish of St Paul's, CovenUGarden, and have not missed 
tolling in to Prayers six times lo all those Years i which 
Ofiice I have performed to my great Satisfaction, till this 
Fortnight last past, during whi«i Time I find my Con.- 
gregation take the Warning of my Bell, Morning and 
Evening, to go to a Puppet'Wiow set forth by one Powell 
under the Piazzas. By this Means I have not only lost 
my two Customers, whom I used to place for Six'^nce 
a-^iece over-'against Mrs. Rachel Eycbright, but Mrs- 
Eachel her seU is gone thither also. There now appear 
among us none but a few ordinary People, who come 
to Church only to say their Prayers, so that I have no 
Work worth speaking of but on Sundays. I have placed 
my Son at the Piazzas, to acquaint the Ladies that the 
Bell rings for Church, and that it stands on the other 
Side of the Garden; but they only laugh at the Child. 

I desire you would lay this before all the World, that 
I may not be made such a Tool for the future, and that 
Punchinello may chuse Hours less canonical. As things 
arc now, Mr. Powell has a full Congregation, while we 
have a very thin House ; which if you can remedy, you 
will very much oblige, 

Sir, 

Your, &c.' 

The following Epistle I find is h-om the Undertaker 

of the Masquerade. 

'Sir, 

I have observed the Rules of my Masque so carefully 

(in not enquiring into Persons) that I cannot tell 

whether you were one of the Company or not last 

Tuesdays but if you were not, and still design to come, 

1 desire you would, for your own Entertainment, please 

to admonish the Town, that all Persons indifferently 
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are ool fit for this sort of Diversion. I could wish, Sir, Na 14. 
you could make them uoderstand, that it is a kind of S''**/' , 
acting to go in Masquerade, and a Man should be able j^f* ' 
to say or do things proper for the Dress in which he 
appears. W^e have now and then Sakes in the Habit 
of Roman Senators, and grave Politicians in the Dress 
of Rakes. The Misfortune of the thing is, that People 
dress themselves in what they have a Mind to be, and 
not what they are fit for. There is not a Girl in the 
Town, but let her have her Will in going to a Masque, 
and she shall dress as a Shepherdess. But let me beg of 
them to read the Arcadia, or some other good Romance, 
before they appear in any such Character at my House< 
The last Day we presented, every Body was so rashly 
habited, that when they came to STCak to each other, 
a Nymph with a Crook had not a word to say but in 
the pert Stile of the Pit Bawdry \ and a Man in the Habit 
□f a Philosopher was speecliless, till an Occasion offered 
of expressing himself in the Kefuse of the Tyriag-'Rooms. 
We had a Judge that danced a Minuet, with a Quaker 
for his Partner, while half a dozen Harlequins stood by 
as Spectators! A Turk drank me off two Bottles of 
Wine, and a Jew eat me up half a Ham of Bacon. If 
I can bring my Design to bear, and make the Masquers 
preserve their Characters in my Assemblies, I hope you 
will allow there is a Foundation laid for more elegant 
and improving Gallantries than any the Town at present 
affords; and consequently, that you will give your Ap.' 
probation to the Endeavours of. 
Sir. 
Your most obedient humble Servant' 
I am very glad the following Epistle obliges me to 
mention Mr. Poweli a second lime in the same Paper i 
for indeed there cannot be too great Encouragement 
given to his Skill in Motions, provided he is under 
proper I?estrictions. 

'Sir. 

The Opera at the HayMarket, and that under the 

little Piazza in Covent'Garden, being at present the 

two leading Diversions of the Town, and Mr. Powell 

professing 
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.14. professiDg in his Advertisements to set up Whiitiagton 
^7'^ a^rf his Cat against Riaaldo and Artnida, my Curiosity 
*chl6. jgj jjjg [jjg Beginning of last Week to view both these 
Performances, and malte my Observations upon them, 

First therefore. I cannot but observe that Mr. Powell 
wisely forbearing to give his Company a Bill of Fare 
before.'hand, every Scene is new and unexpected ; whereas 
it is certain, that the Undertakers of the HayMarket, 
having raised loo n-eat an Expectation in their printed 
Opera, very much disappoint their Audience on the Stage. 
The King of Jtrusafem is obliged to come from the 
City on foot, instead of being drawn in a triumphant 
Chariot by white Horses, as my Opera.-Book had pro:- 
mised me; and thus while I expected j4rmi'rfa's Dragons 
should rush forward towards Argantes, I found the 
Hero was obliged to go to Arnsida, and hand her out 
of her Coach. We had also but a very short Allowance 
of Thunder and Lightning ; tho' I cannot in this Place 
omit doing Justice to the Boy who had the Direction 
of the Two painted E>ragons, and made them spit Fire 
and Smoke i He flash'd out his Rosin in such just Pro^ 
portions and in such due Time, that I could not forbear 
conceiving Hopes of his being one Day a most excellent 
Player. I saw indeed but Two things wanting to render 
bis whole Action compleat, I mean the keeping his 
Head a little lower, and hiding his Candle. 

I observe that Mr. Powell aad the Undertakers had 
both the same Thought, and I think much about &e 
same time, of introdticing Animals on their several 
Stages, tho' indeed with very different Success. The 
Sp»rows and Chaffinches at the HayMarket fly as yet 
very irrwularly over the Stage ; and instead of perching 
on the Trees and performing their Parts, these young 
Actors either get into the Galleries or put out the 
Candles I whereas Mr. Powell has so well disciplin'd 
his Pig, that in the first Scene he and Punch dance a 
Minuet together. I am informed however, that Mr. 
Powell resolves to excell his Adversaries in their 
own Way) and introduce Larks in his next Opera of 
Susanna, or Innocence betrayed, which will be 
exhibited next Week with a Pair of new Elders. 

The 
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The Moi-ai/of Mr. Powell's Drama is violated, I con" No, 14. 
fess, by Punch's national fieflections on the French, Friday, 
and King Harry's laying his Leg upon the Oueen's ^^n '^' 
Lap in too ludicrous a manner before so great an 
A^embly. 

As to the Mechanism and Scenary, every thing indeed 
was uniform and of a Piece, and the Scenes were man" 
aged very dexterously ; which calls on me to take notice, 
t&t at the Hay-Market the Undertakers forgetting to 
change their Side/Scenes, we were presented wim a 
Prospect of the Ocean in the midst of a delightful Grove ) 
and tho' the Gentlemen on the Stage had very much 
contributed to the Beauty of the Grove by walldng up 
and down between the Trees, I must own I was not a 
little astonished to see a well-dressed young Fellow, in 
a full"bottom'd W^igg, appear in the midst of the Sea, 
and without any visible Concern taking Snuff. 

I stiall only observe one thing further, in which both 
Dramas agree; wtiich is, that by the Squeak of their 
Voices the Heroes of each are Eunuchs i and as the Wit 
in both Pieces is equal, I must prefer the Performance 
of Mr. Powell, because it is in our own Language. 
B / an,. £c,' 

No. 15. 

[ADDISON.] Saturday, Marth 17, 

Parra levc$ capiuat anitnos, — Ovid. 

WHEN I was in France, I used to gaze with great 
Astonishment at the Splendid Equipages, and 
Party/colourcd Habits, of that Fantastick Nation, I was 
one Day in particular contemplating a Lady, that sate 
in a Coach adorned with rilded Cupids, and finely 
painted with the L,oves of Venus and Adonis. The 
Coach was drawn by six milk-wtiite Horses, and loaden 
behind with the same Number of powder'd Footmen. 
Just before the Lady were a Couple of beautiful Pages, 
, that were stuck among the Harness, and, by their gay 
Dresses and smiling Features, looked like the elder 
Brotliers of the little Boys that were carved and painted 
in every comer of the Coach. 

The 
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:. The Lady was the imfortunate Cleaathe, who ^zv 

'^Xf wards gave an Occasion to a pretty melancholy Novel. 
^ ' She had, for several Years, received the Addresses of a 
Gentleman, whom, after a long and intimate Acquaint' 
aace she forsook, upon the Account of this shining 
Equipage, which had been offered to her by one of 
Great Riches, but a Crazy Constitution. The Circum- 
stances in which I saw her, were, it seems, the Disguises 
only of a broken Heart, and a kind of Pageantry to 
cover Distress i for in two Months after she was carried 
to her Grave with the same Pomp and Magnificence; 
being sent thither partly by the Loss of one Lover, and 
partly by the Possession of another. 

I have often reflected with my self on this unaccount- 

/ able Humour in Woman^kind, of being smitten with 

I every thing that is showy and superficial! and on the 

; nimiberless Evils that befal the Sex, from this light 

' fantastical Disposition. I my self remember a young 

Lady, that was very warmly sollicited by a Couple of 

importunate Rivals, who for several Months together 

did all they could to recommend themselves, by Com' 

placency of Behaviour, and Agrccablencss of Conversa.- 

tion. At length, when the Competition was doubtful, 

and the Lady undetermined in her Choice, one of the 

young Lovers very luckily bethought himself of adding 

a supernumerary Lace to his Liveries, which had so good 

an Effect that he Married her the very Week after. 

The usual Conversation of ordinay Women very 
much cherishes this natiu^ Weakness of being taken 
with Outside and Appearance. Talk of a new.Tnarried 
Couple, and you immediately hear whether they keep 
their Coach and six, or eat in Plate f Mention the Name 
of an absent Lady, and it is ten to one but you learn 
something of her Gown and Petticoat A Ball is a great 
Help to Discourse, and a Birtti'Day furnishes Conversation 
for a Twelvcrtnonth after. A Furbelow of precious 
Stones, an Hat buttoned with a Diamond, a Brocade 
Waistcoat or Petticoat, are standing Topicks. In short, 
they consider only the Drapery of me Species, and never 
cast away a Thought on diose Ornaments of the Mind, 
that make Persons Illustrious in themselves, and Useful 
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to others. TOien Women are thus perpetually dazlmg No. 15. 
one another's Imaginations, and filling their Heads with ?J'"'?*& 
nothing but Colours, it is no Wonder that they are more ^^ ' 
attentive lo the superficial Parts of Life, than die solid 
and substantial Blessings of it A Girl, who has been 
trained up in this kind of Conversation, is in danger of 
every Embroidered Coat that comes in her Way, A 
Pair of fringed Gloves may be her Ruin. la a word. 
Lace and Ribbons, Silver and Gold Galloons, with the 
Uke glittering Gew^-gaws, are so many Lures to Women 
of weak Minds or low Educations, and, when artficialiy 
displayed, are able to fetch down the most airy Coquet 
fn^ the wildest of her Flights and Rambles. 

True Happiness is of a retired Nature, and an Enemy 
to Pomp and Noise ; it arises, in the first place, h^m the 
Enjoyment of ones self ; and, in the next, h-om the 
Friendshk) and Conversation of a few select Companions- 
It loves Shade and Solitude, and naturally haunts Groves 
and Fountains, Fields and Meadows; In short, it feels 
every thing it wants within it self, and receives no 
Addition from Multitudes of Witnesses and Spectators. 
On the contrary, false Happiness loves to be in a Crowd, 
and to draw the Eyes of the World upon her. She does 
not receive any Satisfaction trora the Applauses which 
she gives her self, but from the Admiration which she 
raises in others. She flourishes in Courts and Palaces, 
Theatres and Assemblies, and has no Existence but 
when she is looked u^n, 

Aurelia, though a Woman of great Quality, delights 
in the Privacy of a Country Life, and passes away a 
great part of her Time in her own Walks and Gardens. 
Her Husband, who is her Bosom Friend, and Companion 
in her Solitudes, has been in Love with her ever since 
he knew her. They both abound with good Sense, con* 
sununate Virtue, and a mutual Esteem ; and are a perpetual 
Entertainment to one another. Their Family is under 
so regular an Oeconomy, in its Hours of Devotion and 
Repast, Employment and Diversion, that it looks like a 
little Common^wealth within it selt They often go into 
Company, that they may return with the weater Delight 
to one another t and sometimes live in Town, not to 
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No. 15. enjoy it so properly as to grow weary of it, that they 

m'^'v,^?? "^^^ renew in themselves Se Relish of a Country Life, 

uS ^^ ^^ means they are happy in each other, beloved 

by their Children, adored by their Servants, and are 

become the Envy, or rather the Delight, of all that know 

them. 

How different to this is tfie Ijfe of Fulria I slie con.- 
siders her Husband as her Steward, and looks upon Dis' 
cretioii and good Houscwifry as little domestick Virtues, 
unbecoming a \C^oman of Quality. She tfiinks Life lost 
in her own Family, and fancies her self out of the 
World when she is not In the Ring, the Play.-house, or 
the Drawing'-Room f She lives in a perpetual Motion 
of Body, and Restlessness of Thought, and is never easie 
in any one Place when she thinks there is more Conv 
pany in another. The missing of an Opera the first 
Night, would be more afflicting to her than the Death 
of a Child, She pities all the valuable Part of her own 
Sex, and calls every W^oman of a prudent modest retired 
Life, a poor:^pirited unpolished Creature, What a Morti- 
fication would it be to Fulvia, if she knew that her 
setting her self to View is but exposing her self, and that 
she grows Contemptible by being Conspicuous. 

I cannot conclude my Paper, without observing that 
Virgil has very finely touched upon this Female Passion 
for Dress and Show, in the Character of CamiUa ; who, 
though she seems to iiave shaken off all the other Weak' 
nesses of her Sex, Is still described as a Woman in this 
Particular. The Poet tells us, that after having made a 
great Slaughter of the Enemy, she unfortunatdy cast 
ner Eye on a Trojan who wore an embroidered Tunick, 
a beautiful Coat of Mail, with a Mantle of the finest 
Purple, A Golden Bow, says he, Siuog upon his 
Shoulder I his Garment was buckled with a Golden 
Clasp, and his Head was covered with an Helmet of 
the same shining Metal The Amazon immediately 
singled out this well/dressed Warrior, being seized with 
a Woman's Lotting for the pretty Trappings that he 
was adorned wilhi 
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This heedless /Pursuit after these glittering Trifles, the No. 15. 
Poet (by a nice concealed Moral) represents to have been Saturday, 
the Destruction of his Female Hero. C ,^1> '7- 

Na 16. 

[ADDISON.] Monday, March 19, 

Quid rerum alque cfeccn* euro £ eogo £. omais in hoc sum. — Hor. 

I HAVE received a Letter, desiring me to be very 
satyrical upon the little Muff that is now in Fashion ; 
another informs me of a Pair of silver Garters buckled 
below the Knee, tliat have been lately seen at the 
Rainbow Coffee-house in Fleetstreet ; a third sends me 
an heavy Complaint against fringed Gloves. To be 
brief, there is scarce an Ornament of either Sex wtiich 
one or other of my Correspondents has not inveighed 
against with some Bitternessi and recommended to my 
^servation. I must therefore, once for all, inform 
my Readers, that it is not my Intention to sink the 
Dignity of this my Paper with Reflections upon Red/- 
heels or Top^knots, but rather to enter into the Passions 
of Mankind, and to correct those depraved Sentiments 
that give Birth to all those little Extravagances which 
af^ear in their outward Dress and Behaviour. Foppish 
and fantastick Ornaments are only Indications of Vice, 
not criminal in themselves. Extinguish Vanity in the 
Mind, and you naturally retrench the little Superfluities of 
Garniture and Equipage. The Blossoms will ^11 of them.- 
selves, when the Root that nourishes them is destroyed. 
I shall therefore, as I have said, apply my Remedies 
to the first Seeds and Principles of an affected Dress, 
without descending to the Dress it self; thoi^b at the 
same time I must own, that I have thoughts of creating 
an Officer under me, to be entituled, The Censor ofstnaU 
Wares, and of allotting him one Day in a ^eek for 
the Execution of such his Office, An Operator of this 
Nature might act under me, with the same Regard as 
a Surgeon to a Physician i the one might ha em-* 
ployed in healing those Blotches and Tumours which 
brc^ out in the Body< while the other is sweetnii^ 
the Blood wi rectifying the Constitution. To speaS 

truly 
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No. 16. truly, the young People of both Sexes are so wonders 
M°°1fTQ ^'^ ''P' *° shoot out into long Swords or sweeping 
I^fch 19. Jraing^ bushy HcaA-dresses or ftjll-bottoni'd Perriwigs, 
with several other Incumbrances of Dress, that they 
stand in need of being pruned very frequently, lest they 
should be oppressed with Ornaments, and overrun 
with the Luxuriency of their Habits. I am much in 
doubt, whether I should give the Preference to a 
Quaker that is trimmed dose and almost cut to the 
Ouick, or to a Beau that is loaden with such a Be^ 
dundance of Excrescences. I must therefore desire my 
Correspondents to let me know how they approve my 
Project, and whether they think the erecting of such a 
petty Censorship may not turn to the Emolument of 
the Publick i for I would not do any thing of tliis 
Natwe rashly and without Advice. 

There is another Set of Correspondents to whom I 
must address my self in the second Place ; I mean, 
such as fill their Letters with private Scandal, and black 
Accounts of particular Persons and Families. The 
\7orld is so full of Ill.'nature, that I have Lampoons 
sent me by People who cannot spell, and Satyrs com' 
pos'd by those who scarce know how to write. By 
the last Post in particular I received a Packet of Scandal 
which is not legible! and have a whole Bundle of 
Letters in Women's Plands that are full of Blots and 
Calumnies, insomuch thai when I see the Name CaeHa, 
PhiUis, Pastora, or the like, at the Bottom of a Scrawl, 
I conclude on course that it brings me some Account of 
a fallen Virgin, a Pithless Wife, or an amorous Widow. 
I must therefore inform these my Correspondents, that 
it is not my Design to be a Publisher of Intreagues 
and Cuckoldoms, or to bring little in^unous Stories out 
of their present lurking Hofes into broad Daylight. If 
I attack the Vicious, I shall only set upon them in a 
Body f and wtU not be provoked by the worst Usage I 
can receive from others, to make an Example of any 
particular Criminal. In short, I have so much of a 
Drawcaasir in me, that I shall pass over a single Foe 
to chai^ whole Armies. It is not Lais or SHeaus, 
but the Harlot and the Drunkard, whom I shall en.* 
deavow 
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deavour to ex^>ose ; and shall consider the Crime as it No, 16. 
appears in a Species, not as it is circumstanced in an Monday, 
IndividuaL I think it was Caligula who wished thej^"='''^' 
whole City of Rome had but one Neck, that he might 
behead them at a Blow. I shall do out of Humanity, 
what that Emperor would have done in the Cruelty of 
his Temper, and aim every Stroke at a collective Body 
of Offenders. At the same time I am very sensible, 
that nothing spreads a Paper like private Cauimny and 
Defamation; but as my Speculations are not under this 
Necessity, they are not exposed to this Temptation> 

In the next Place I must apply my self to my Party-' 
Correspondents, who arc continually leazing me to take 
Notice of one another's Proceedings. How often am I 
asked by both Sides, if it is possible for me to be an un-' 
concerned Spectator of the Rogueries that are committed 
by the Party which is opposite to him that writes the 
Letter. About two Days since I was reproached with an 
old Grecian Law, that forbids any Man to stand as a 
Neuter or a Looker-'on in the Divisions of his Country. 
However, as I am very sensible my Paper would lose its 
whole Effect, should it run into the Outrages of a Party, I 
shall take care to keep clear of every thing which looks 
that Way. K I can any way asswage private Inflamations, 
or allay publick Ferments, I shall apply my self to it with 
my utmost Endeavours; but will never let my Heart 
reproach me, with having done any thing towards en< 
creasing those Feuds and Animosities that extinguish Se-' 
ligion, deface Government, and make a Nation miserable. 

What I have said under the three foregoing Heads, will, 
I am afraid, very much retrench the Number of my 
Correspondents I I shall therefore acquaint my Reader, 
that if he has started any Hint which he is not able to 
pursue, a he has met with any surprizing Story which he 
does not know how to tell, if be has discovered any 
Epidemical Vice which has escaped my Observation, or 
has heard of any uncommon Virtue which he would 
desire to publish; in short, ff he has any Materials that 
can furnish out an innocent Diversion, I shall promise 
him my best Assistance in the working of them up for 
a publick Entertainmeat 

This 
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No. 16. This Paper my Reader will find was intended for an 

K?° l"??! Answer to a Multitude of Correspondents ( but I hope he 
will pardon me if I single out one of them in particular, 
who has made me so very humble a fiequest, that I cannot 
forbear complying with it 

' To the Spectator. 
Sir. March 15, 17li 

I am at present so unfortunate, as to have nothing to 
do but to mind my own Business ; and therefore beg of 
you that you will be pleased to put me into some small 
Post under you. I observe that you have appointed your 
Printer and Publisher to receive Letters and Advertise- 
ments for the City of London ; and shall think my self 
very much honoured by you, if you will appoint me to 
take in Letters and Advertisements for the City of West'' 
minster and the Dutchy of Lancaster. Though I cannot 
promise to fill such an Employment with sufficient 
Abilities, I will endeavour to make up with Industry and 
Fidelity what I want in Parts and Genius. I am, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 
C Charles Lillie,' 

No. 17. 

[STEELE] Tuesday, March 20. 
— — Tttrutn ante omnia vuhum, — Jut. 

SINCE our Persons are not of our own Making, when 
they are such as appear Defective or Uncomely, it 
is, methiiiks, an honest and laudable Fortitude to dare to 
be Ugly ! at least to keep our selves from being abashed 
with a Consciousness of Imperfections which we cannot 
help, and in which there is no Guilt I would not defend 
an haggard Beau, for passing away much time at a Glass, 
and giving Softnesses and Languishing Graces to Deformityi 
All I intend is, that we ought to be contented with our 
Countenance and Shape, so far, as never to give our 
selves an uneasie Reflection on that Subject. It is to the 
ordinary People, who are not accustomed to make very 
proper 
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proper Bematiks oa aoy Occasion, matter of great Jest, if No, 17. 
a Man enters with a ^ominent Pair of Shoulaers into an X"'*^!^?!, 
Assembly, or is distinguished by an Expansion of Mouth, ^^ ' 
or Obliquity of Aspect, It is happy for a Man, that has 
any of these Oddnesses about him, if he can be as merry 
upon himself, as others are apt to be upon that Occasion) 
When he can possess himself with such a Chearfulness, 
Women and Children, who were at first frighted at him, 
will afterwards be as much pleased with him. As it is 
barbarous in others to railly him for natural Defects, it 
is eztreamly agreeable when he can Jest upon himself 
for them, 

Madam Maiatenon's first Husband was an Hero in 
this Kind, and has drawn many Pleasantries h-om the 
Irregularity of his Shape, which he describes as very much 
resembling the Letter Z. He diverts himself likewise 
by representing to his Reader the Make of an Engine and 
Pully, with which he used lo take off Iiis Hat When 
there happens to be anything ridiculous in a Visage, and 
the Owner of it thinks it an Aspect of Dignity, he must 
be of very great Quality to be exempt from Raillery i 
The best Expedient therefore is to be pleasant upon 
himself. Prince Harty and Falstaffe, in Shakespeac, 
have carried the Ridicule upon Fat and Lean as ^ as 
it will go, Falstaffe is humourously called Woolsack, 
Bedi-presser, and Hill of Flesh ( Harry, a Starveling, an 
Elves^Skin, a Sheath, a Bowcase, and a Tuck. Tnere 
is, in several Incidents of the Conversation between them, 
the Jest still kept up upon the Person, Great Tenderness 
and Sensibility in this Point is one of the greatest Weak' 
nesses of Sclt-love, For my own part, I am a little 
unhappy in the Mold of my Face, which is not quite so 
long as it is broad s Whether this might not partly arise 
from my opening my Mouth much seldomer than other 
People, and by Consequence not so much lengthning the 
Fibres of my Visage, I am not at leisure to determine. 
However it be, I have been often put out of Countenance 
by the Shortness of my Face, and was formerly at great 
Pains in concealing it by wearing a Periwig with an 
high Foretop, and letting my Beard grow. But now I 
have thoroi4;hIy got over this Delicacy, and could be 
£ contented 
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No, 17, contented it were much shortef, pfovided it might 
Tuesday, qualifie me for a Member of the MeiTy Club, which 
^^ ^°' the following Letter gives me an Account of. I have 
received it from Oxford, and as it abounds with the 
Spirit of Mirth and good Humour which is natural to 
that Place, I shall set it down Word for Word as it came 
to me. 

'Most Profound Sir, 

Having been very well entertained, in the last of 
your Speculations that I have yet seen, by your 
Specimen upon Clubs, which I therefore hope you will 
continue, I shall take the Liberty to furnish you with a 
brief Account of such a one as perhaps you have not seen 
in all your Travels, unless it was your Fortune to touch 
upon some of the woody Parts of the African Continent, 
in your Voyage to or from Grand Cairo. There have 
arose in this University (long since you left us without 
saying any thing) several of these inferior Hebdomadal 
SocieUes, as the Punning Ciub, the Witty Club, and 
amongst the rest the Handsome Club; as a Burlesque 
upon which, a certain merry Species, that seem to have 
come into the World in Masquerade, for some Years 
last past have associated themselves together, and assumed 
the Name of the Ugly Club i This ill.'favoured Fraternity 
consists of a President and twelve Fellows ; the Choice 
of which is not confined by Patent to any particular 
Foundation (as St. John's Men would have the World 
believe, and have therefore erected a separate Society 
within themselves) but Liberty is left to elect from any 
School in Great Britain, provided the Candidates fae 
within the Rules of the Club, as set forth in a Table, 
cntituled. The Act of Deformity. A Clause or two of 
which I shall transmit to you. 

L That no Person whatsoever shall be admitted 
without a visible Ouearity in his Aspect, or peculiar Cast 
of Countenance t of which the President and Officers for 
the time being are to determine, and the President to 
have the casting Voice. 

11. That a si^ular Regard be had, upon Examination, 
tP the Gibbosity of the (^tlemen that offer thanselves, 
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as Founder's Klnsmea ; or to the Obliquity of their Figure, No. 17. 
1q what soft soever. u""t'?'n 

IIL That if the Quantity of any Man's Nose be eminently j^ 
miscalculated, whether as to Length or Breadth, he shall 
have a just Pretence to be clcct«l, 

Lastly, That if there shall be two or more Competitors 
for the same Vacancy, caeteris paribus, he that has the 
thickest Skin to have the Preference. 

Every &esh Member, upon bis first night, is to enter/ 
tain the Company with a Dish of Codfish, and a Speech 
ia Praise of /Esop i whose Portraiture they have in full 
Proportion, or rather Disproportion, over the Chimney; 
and their Design is, as soon as their Funds are sufficient, 
to purchase the Heads of Thersites, Dtias Scotus, Scarron, 
Hudibras, and the old Gentleman in Oldham, with all 
the celebrated ill Faces of Antiquity, as Furniture foe the 
Club Room. 

As they have always been professed Admirers of the 
other Sex, so they unanimously declare that they will 
^ve all pos^le Encouragement to such as will take the 
Bene^l of the Statute, though none yet have appeared 
to do it. 

The worthy President, who is their most devoted 
Champion, has lately shewn me two Copies of Verses 
competed by a Gentlemen of this Society; the first, a 
Congratulatory Ode inscribed to Mrs. Touch-wood, upon 
the Toss of her two Foreteeth i the other, a Panegyrick 
upon P^rs. Andiron's left Shoulder, Mrs. Vizard (he 
says) since the Small Pox, is grown tolerably ugly, and 
a top Toast in the Club ; but I never heard him so lavish 
of tus fine things, as upon old Nell Trot, who constantly 
officiates at their Table; her he even adores, and extols 
as the very counterpart of Mother Shipton \ in short, 
Neil (says he) is one of the Extraordinary Works of 
Nature; but as for Complexion, Shape, and Features, so 
valued by others, they are all meer Outside and Symmetry, 
wliich is his Aversion, Give me leave to add, that the 
President is a ^cetious pleasant Gentleman, and never 
more so, than when he has got (as he calls 'em) bis dear 
Mummers about fiim ; and he often protests it does him 
good to meet a Fellow with a right genuine Grimace in 

hk 
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*o. 17, his Air (which is so agreeable in the generality of the 
Tuesday, French Nation) i and, as an Instance of his Sincerity in 
^arch 20, (jj^^ particular, he gave me a sight of a List in his Pocket* 
book of all of this Class, who for these five Years have 
fallen under his Observation, with himself at the Head 
of 'em, and in the Pear (as one of a {vomising and 
improving Aspect) 

Sir, 
Oxford, Your Obliged and 

March 12, 1710, Humble Servant, 

R Alexander Carbuncle. 

No, 18, 

[ADDISON,] Wednesday, March 21, 

Equltla quoque Jam tnigravit ab aure voluptat 

Omnis ad IncertOB oculos £ gaudia raaa^—Har. 

IT is my Design in this Paper to deliver down to 
Posterity a faithful Account of the Italian Opera, 
and of the gradual Progress which it has made upon the 
English Stage) for there is no question but our great 
Grand^-childrcn will be very curious to linow the Season 
why their Forefathers used to sit together like an 
Audience of Foreigners in their own Country, and to 
hear whole Plays acted before them in a Tongue which 
they did not understand. 

Arsinoe was the first Optra that gave us a Taste of 
Italian Musick, The great Success this Opera met with, 
Mvduced some Attempts of forming Pieces upon Italian 
Plans, which should give a more natural and reasonable 
Entertainment than what can be met with in the elaborate 
Trifles of that Nation, This alarmed the Poetasters and 
Fidlers of the Town, who were used to deal in a more 
ordinary kind of Warei and therefore laid down an 
established Rule, which is received as such to this Day, 
That nothing is capable of being well set to Musick, 
that is not Nonsense. 

This Maxim was no sooner received, but we inune^ 

diateiy fell to translating the Italian Operas i and as there 

was no great Danger of hurting ^e Sense of those 

citraordiiwry Pieces, our Authors would often make 

Words 
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WordB of theif own which were ectirely foreign to the No. IS. 
Meaning of the Passages they pretended to translate i Wednes- 
their chief Care feeing to make the Numbers of the ly^^jj 21 
English Verse answer to those of the Italian, that both 1711, ' 
of them might go to the same Tune. Thus the famous 
Song in Camilla, 

Barbara si t'ialendo Lc, 
Barbarous Woman, yes, I know your Meaniog, 
which expresses the Resentments of an angry Lover, 
was translated into that English Lamentation, 

Frail are a Lover's Hopes £.c. 
And it was pleasant enough to see the most refined 
Persons of the British Nation dying away and languish/ 
ing lo Notes that were filled with a Spirit of Rage and 
Indication, It happened also very frequently, where 
the Sense was righUy translated, the necessary Trans.* 
position of Words, which were drawn out of the Phrase 
of one Tongue into that of another, made the Musick 
appear very absurd in one Tongue that was very natural 
in the other. I remember an Italian Verse that ran 
thus Word for Word, 

And lura'd my Rage into Pifyi 
which the English for Rhime sahe translated, 

And info Pity turn'd my Rage. 
By this means the soft Notes that were adapted to Pity 
in the Italian, fell upon the Word Rage in the English ) 
and tiie angry Sounds that were tuned lo Rage in the 
Original, were made to express Pity in the Translation. 
It oSentimes happened likewise, that the finest Notes in 
the Air fell upon the most insignificant Words in the 
Sentence. I have known the Word And pursued through 
the whole Gamut, have been entertained with many a 
melodious The, and have heard the most beautiful Graces, 
Quavers, and Divisions bestowed upon Then, For, and 
From I to the eternal Honour of our English Particles. 
The next Step to our Refinement was the introducing 
of Italian Actors into our Opera ; who sung their Parts 
in their own Language, at the same time that our 
Countrymen 
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fe.18, Couotfymen performed theifs io our native Toague. 
Fednes' The King oT Hero of the Play generally spoke in Italian, 
^arch 2L *^ ^^ Slaves answered him in English i The Lover 
711, frequently made his Court, and gainea the Heart of his 

Princess, in a Language which ^e did cot understand. 
One would have thought it very difficult to have carried 
on Dialogues after this manner, without an Interproter 
between the Persons that convers'd together; but this 
was the State of the English Stage for about tlu-ee Years. 
At length the Audience grew tired of understanding 
Half the Opera, and therefore to ease themselves intirely 
of the Fatigue of Thinking, have so ordered it at present, 
that the whole Opera is performed in an unknown 
Tongue. We no longer understand the Language of 
our own Stage i insomuch that I have often been afraid, 
when I hare seen our Italian Performers chattering in 
the Vehemence of Action, that they have been calling 
us Names, and abusing us among themselves; but I 
hope, since we do put such an entire Confidence in 
them, they will not talk against us before our Faces, 
though they may do it with the same Safety as if it 
were behind our Backs. In the mean time, I cannot 
forbear thinking how naturally an Historian who writes 
two or three hundred Years hence, and does not know 
the Taste of his wise Forefathers, will make the following 
Reflection, In the Beginning of the Eighteenth Century 
the Italian Tongue was so well understood in England, 
that Operas were acted on the pubUck Stage in that 
Language. 

One scarce knows how to be serious in the Confutation 
of an Absurdity that shews it self at the first Sight It 
does not want any great measure of Sense to see the 
Ridicule of this monstrous Practice; but what makes it 
the more astonishing, it is not the Taste of the Rabble, 
but of Persons of the greatest Politeness, which has 
established it 

If the Italians have a Genius for Musick above the 
English, the English have a Genius for other Performances 
of a much hi^er Nature, and capable of giving the 
Mind a much nobler Entertainment Would one think 
it was possible (at a Time when an Author lived that was 

able 
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able to write the Phaedra and Hippolittts) for a People to No. 16. 
fae so stupidly fond of the Italian Opera, as scarce to Wedaes' 
give a third Day's Hearing to lliat admirable Tragedy I ^^^^^^ jL 
Musick IS certainly a very agreeable Entertainment, but 1711, 
if it would take me entire Possession of our Ears, if it 
would make us incapable of hearing Sense, if it would 
exclude Arts that have a much greater Tendency to the 
Befinement of Human Nature; 1 must confess I would 
allow it no better Quarter than Plato has done, who 
banishes it out of his CommonfW^ealttL 

At present, our Notions of Musick are so very 
uncertain, that we do not know what it is we likes 
only, in general, we are transported with any thing that 
is not Etiglisbi So it be of foreign Growm, let it be 
Italian, French, or HiglfDutch, it is the same thing. 
In short, our ^n^iis/i Musick is quite rooted out, aiu 
nothing yet planted in its stead. 

When a I<oyal Palace is burnt to the Ground, every 
Man is at liberty to present his Plan for a new one ; and 
though it be but indifferently put together, It may furnish 
several Hints that may be of Use to a good Architect I 
shall take the same Liberty in a following Paper, of giving 
my Opinion upon the Subject of Musii^ ; which 1 shall 
lay down only in a problematical Manner, to be con^ 
sidered by those who are Masters in the Art C 

Na 19, 

[STEEI^O Thursday, March 22. 



OBSERVING one Person behold another, who was an 
utter Stranger to tiim, with a Cast of his Eye, 
which, methought, expressed an Emotion of Heart very 
different from what could be raised by an Object so agree,- 
able as the Gentleman he looked at, I began to consider, 
not without some secret Sorrow, the Gsndition of an 
Envious Man. Some have fancied that Envy has a cer-' 
tain Magical Force in it, and that the Eyes of the Envious 
have by their Fascination blasted the Enjoyments of 
the Happy. Sir Francis Bacon says. Some mive been so 
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No, 19. curious as to remark the Times and Seasons when the 
Thuwday, Stroke of an envious Eye is most effectually pernicious, 
jSjj' ' and have observed that it has been when die Person 
envied has been in any Circumstance of Glory and 
Triumph. At such a time the Mind of the prosperous 
Man goes, as it were, abroad, among things without him, 
and is more exposed to the Malignity. But I shall not 
dwell upon Speculations so abstracted as this, or repeat 
the many excellent Things which one might collect out 
of Authors upon this miserable Affection ; but keeping in 
the Road of common Life, consider the Envious Man with 
relation to these three Heads, His Fains, His Reliek, and 
His Happiness. 

The Envious Man is in Pain upon all Occasions which 
ought to give him Pleasure. The Relish of his Life is 
inverted; and the Objects which administer the highest 
Satisfaction to those who are exempt from this Passion, 
mve the quickest Pangs to Persons who are subject to it. 
All the Perfections of their Fellow-Creatures are odious s 
Youth, Beauty, Valour and Wisdom are Provocations of 
their Displeasure. What a Wretched and Apostate State 
is this! To be offended with Excellence, and to hate 
a Man because we approve him I The Condition of the 
Envious Man is the most emphatically miserable; he Is 
not only incapable of rejoicing in another's Merit or 
Success, but lives in a World wherein all Mankind are in 
a Plot against his Quiet, by studying their own Happiness 
and Advantage. Will. Prosper is an honest Talebearer, 
he makes it his Business to join in Conversation widi 
Envious Men. He points to such an handsom young 
Fellow, and whispers that he is secretly married to a great 
Fortune) When they doubt, he adds Circumstances to 
prove it) and never fails to aggravate their Distress, by 
assuring 'em, that to his Knowledge he has an Uncle 
will leave him some Thousands. Will has many Arts 
of this kind to torture this sort of Temper, and delights 
in it. When he finds them chance Colour, and say 
^ntly they wish such a Piece of mws is true, he has 
the Malice to speak some good or other of every Man 
of their Acquaintance. 
The Reliefs of the Envious Man are those little 
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Blemishes and Imperfections that discover themselves in No. 19. 

an Illustrious Character. It is a matter of great Consola' JJ""**"?' 

tion to an Envious Person, when a Man of known J^™* ' 

Honour does a thing unworthy himself; Or when any 

Action which was well executed, upon better Informs.' 

tion appears so altered in its Circumstances, that the 

Fame of it is divided among many, instead of being 

attributed to One. This is a secret Satisfaction to these 

Malignants j for the Person whom they before could not 

but admire, they fancy is nearer their own Condition as 

soon as his Merit is shared among others. I remember 

some Years ago there came out an excellent Poem 

without the Name of the Author. The little Wits, jvho 

were incapable of Writing it, began to pull in Pieces 

the supposed Writer. When that would not do, they 

took great Pains to siK>press the Opinion that it was his. 

That again failed. The next Refuge was to say it was 

overlooked by one Man, and many Pages wholly written 

by another. An honest Fellow, who sate amoiw a Cluster 

of them in debate on this Subject, cryed out, Gentietaen, 

if you are sure none of you your selves had an hand 

la it, you are but where you were, whoever writ it. 

But the most usual Succour to the Envious, in cases of 

nameless Merit in this kind, is to keep the Property, 

if possible, unfixed, and by that means to hinder the 

Reputation of it from falling upon any particular Person. 

You see an Envious Man clear up his Countenance, if in ' 

the Relation of any Man's Great Happiness in one Point, 

you mention his Uneasiness in another. When he hears 

such a one is very rich he turns Pale, but recovers when 

you add that he has many Children. In a word, the 

only sure Way to an Envious Man's Favour, is not 

to deserve it 

But if we consider the Envious Man in Delight, it is 
like reading the Seat of a Giant in a Romance i the 
Magnificence of his House consists in the many Limbs 
of Men whom he has slain. If any who promised 
themselves Success in any Uncommon Undertaldng 
miscarry in the Attempt, or he ttiat aimed at what 
would have been Useful and Laudable, meets with Con^ 
tempt and Derision, the Envious Man, under the Coiour 

of 
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No. 19, of hatii^ Vaiivglofy< caa smile with an inward Wanton^' 
ThurwUy, qcss of Heart at the ill Effect it may have upon an honest 
g^ 22' Ambition for the future. 

Having thoroughly considered the Nature of this 
Passion, 1 have made it my Study how to avoid the 
Envy that may accrue to me from these my Speculations i 
and if I am not mistaken in my self, I think I have a 
Genius to escape it Upon hearing in a Coffee/house one 
of my Papers commended, I immwliately apprehended the 
Envy that would spring from that Applause ; and there' 
fore gave a Description of my Face the next Day ; being 
resolved, as I grow in Reputation for Wit, to resign my 
Pretensions to Beauty, This, I hope, may give some 
Ease to those unhappy Gentlemen, who do me the 
Honour to torment themselves upon the Account of this 
my Paper. As their Case is very deplorable, and 
deserves Compassion, I shall sometimes be dull, in Pity to 
them, and will from time to time administer Consolations 
to them by further Discoveries of my Person. In the 
mean while, if any one says the Spectator has Wit, it 
may be some Relief to them, to think that he does not 
shew it in Company, And if any one praises his 
Morality, they may comfort themselves by considering 
that his Face is none of the longest I? 

No. 20. 

[STEELE,] Friday, March 23. 

— — Kwiw BiiiiaT" f\uv Horn. 

AMONG the other hardy Undertakings which I 
have proposed to mysidf, that of the Correc 
tion of Impudence is what I have very much at 
Heart. This in a particular Manner is my Province 
as Spectator I for it is generally an Offence committed 
by the Eyes, and that against such as the Offenders 
would perb^ never have an Opportunity of injuring 
any other Way. The following Letter is a Complaint 
of a young Lady, who sets f^^ a Trespass of this 
kind, with that Command of herself as befits Beauty 
and Innocence, and yet with so much Spirit as 
sufficiently expresses her Indignation, Tlie whole 
Transaction 
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TraosactioQ is perfonned with the Eyes ( and the No. 20- 
Crime is no less than employing them in such a f^^T'-,- 
Manner, as to divert the Eyes of others from the best {^'' ^' 
Use they can make of tnem, even lookiDg up to 
Heaven. 
•Sir, 
There never was (I believe) an acceptable Man, 
but had some awkard Imitators. Ever since the 
Spectator appeared, have I remarked a kind of Men, 
whom I chuse to call Starersi that without any 
regard to Time, Place, or Modesty, disturb large 
Company with their impertinent Eyes. Spectators 
make up a proper Assembly for a Puppet'Show or a 
Bear '' Garden ; but devout Supplicants and attentive 
Hearers are the Audience one ought to expect^ in 
Churches. I am. Sir, Member of a small pious 
Congregation near one of the North Gates of this Cityi 
much me greater Part of us indeed are females, and 
used to behave ourselves in a regular attentive Manner, 
till very lately one whole Isle has been disturbed with 
one of these monstrous Starers; He's the Head taller 
than any one in the Church i but for the greater 
Advantage of exposing himself, stands upon a Hassock, 
and commands the whole Congregation, to the great 
Annoyance of the devoutest Part of the Auditory! for 
what with Blushing, Confusion, and Vexation, we can 
neither mind the IVayers nor Sermon. Your Animad.- 
version upon this Insolence would be a great Favour to, 
Sir, 

Your most humble Servant, 

s. c: 

I have frequently seen of this sort of Fellows ; and do 
not think there can be a greater Aggravation of an 
Offence, than that it is committed where the Criminal 
is protected by the Sacredness of the Place which he 
violates. Many Reflections of this sort might be very 
Justly made upon ttiis kind of Behaviour, but a Starer 
is not usually a Person to be convinced by the Reason 
of the thing! and a Fellow that is c^iable of shewing 
an in^udent Front before a whole Congregation, and 
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can bear being a publick Spectacle, is not so easily 
rebuked as to amend by Admooitions. If therefore 
'' my Correspondent does not inform me, that within 
seven Days after this Date the Barbarian does not at 
least stand upon his own Legs only, without an 
Eminence, my friend Will Prosper has promised to 
take an Hassock opposite to him, and stare against him 
in Defence of the Ladies. I have given him Directions, 
according to the most exact Rules of Opticks, to place 
himself in such a manner that he shall meet his Byes 
wbere'ever he throws them ; 1 have Hopes that when 
Will, confronts him, and all the Ladies, in whose Behalf 
he engages him, cast kind Looks and W^ishes of Success 
at their Champion, he will have some Shame, and feel 
a little of the Pain he tias so often put others to, of 
being out of Coualenance. 

It has indeed been Time out of Mind generally 
remarked, and as often lamented, that this Family of 
Starers fiave infested Publick Assemblies i And I mow 
no other Way to obviate so great an Evil, except, in 
the Case of fixing their Eyes upon Women, some Male 
Friend will take the Part of such as are under the 
Oppression of Impudence, and encounter the Eyes of 
the Starers where/evcr they meet them. While we 
suffer our Women to be thus impudently attacked, they 
have no Defence, but in the End to cast yielding 
Glances at the Starers i And in this Case, a Man who 
has no Sense of Shame lias the same Advantage over 
his Mistress, as he who has no regard for his own Life 
has over his Adversary; While Uie Generality of the 
World are fettered by Rules, and move by proper and 
just Methods} he who has no Respect to any of them, 
carries away the Reward due to that Propriety of 
Behaviour, with no other Merit, but that of having 
neglected it 

r take an impudent Fellow to be a sort of Outlaw in 
Good.'breeding, and therefore what is said of liim no 
Nation or Person can be concerned for. For ttiis 
Reason, one may be free upon tum. I have put myself 
to great Pains in considering this prevailing Quality 
wtuch we call Impudence, and have taken notice that 
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it exerts il self in a diffo'eiit Manner, according to the No. 20. 
different Soils wherein such Subjects of these Dominions, ^***y', 
as are Masters of it, were bom. hnpudence in an {^"^ 
Eagiish'tnan is sullen and insolent; in a Scofch'tnaa it 
is untractable and rapacious ; in an Irish-'maa absurd and 
fawning! As the Course of the World now runs, the 
impudent Eaglish-man behaves like a surly Landlord, the 
Scot like an iU-received Guest, and the Irish'iaaa like 
a Stranger who knows he is not welcome. There is 
seldom any thing entertainiiu; either in the Impudence 
of a South or North Briton ; but that of an Irish'inan is 
always Comick ( A true and genuine Impudence is ever 
the Effect of Ignorance, without the least Sense of iti 
The best and most successful Starers now in this Town, 
are of that Nation; they have usually the Advantage 
of the Stature mentioned in the above Letter of my 
Correspondent, and generally take their Stands in the 
Eye of Women of Fortune) Insomuch that I have 
known one of them, three Months after he came from 
Plough, with a tolerable good Air lead out a Woman 
from a Play, which one of our own Breed, after four 
Years at Oxford, and two at the Temple, would have 
been afraid to look at. 

I cannot tell how to account for it, but these People 
have usually the Preference to om- own Fools, in the 
Opinion of the sillier Fart of Womankind. Perhaps it 
is that an EngHsh Coxcomb is seldom so obsequious 
as an Irish one) and when the Design of pleasmg is 
visible, an Absurdity in the Way toward it is e^y 
forgiven. 

But those who are downright impudent, and go on 
without Reflection that they are such, are more to be 
tolerated, than a Set of Fellows among us who profess 
Impudence with an Air of Humour, and ttunk to 
carry off the most inexcusable of all Faults in the 
World, with no other Apology than saying in a gay 
Tone, / put an impudent Face upon the Matter, No ; 
no Man shall be allowed the Advantages of Impudence, 
who is conscious that he is suchi If he knows he is 
impttdent, he may as well be otherwise) and it shall 
be expected that he blush, when he sees he m^ces 
anodier 
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No. 20, another do it For notlimg can attone for the Want 
Friday, of Modesty [ without which Beauty is ungraceful, and 
Harcli 23. ■^j, detestable. 



No, 2L 

[ADDISON.] Salurday, March 24. 
■ Locus est £ piuribus umbris. — Hot. 

I AM sometimes very much troubled, when I reflect 
upoa the ttiree great Professions of Divinity, Law, 
and Physicki how they are each of them over^ 
burdeaed with Practitioners, and filled with multitudes 
of Ingenious Gentlemen that starve one another. 

We may divide the Clergy into Generals, Field'Officers, 
and Subalterns. Among the first we may reckon 
Bishops, Deans and Arch'Deacons, Among the second 
are Doctors of Divinity, Prebendaries, and all that wear 
Scark, The rest are comprehended under the Subalterns. 
As for the first Class, our Constitution preserves it from 
any redundancy of Incumbents, notwithstanding Com-' 
petitors are numberless. Upon a strict Calculation, it 
is found that there has been a great Exceeding of late 
Years in the second Division, several Brevets having 
been granted for the converting of Subalterns into 
Scarf^fficers ; insomuch that within my Memory tlie 
Price of Lutestring is raised above two Pence in a Yard. 
As for the Subalterns they are not to be numbred. 
Should our Clergy once enter into the corrupt Practice 
of the Laity, by the splitting of their Freeholds, they 
would be able to carry most of the Elections in England, 

The Body of the Law is no less incumbered with 
superfluous Members, that are like Virgil's Army, which 
he tells us was so crouded, many of them had not Room 
to use their Weapons. This prodigious Society of Men 
may be divided into the Litigious and Peaceable. Under 
the first are comprehended all those who are carried 
down in Coach,^lls to Westtniastee-Hall, every 
Morning in Ternii^ime. Martial's Description of tins 
^ecies of Lawyers is full of Humour i 
Iras £ rerba loesaU 

Mai 
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Men thai hire out their Words and Angec I that are more No. 2L 
Of less passionate accocding as they are paid for it, and Saiurday, 
allow their Client a quantity of Wrath fa-oportionablc j^*** *^' 
to the Fee which they receive from him. I must 
however observe to the Reader, that above three Parts 
of those whom I reckon among the Litigious, are such 
as are only quarrelsome in their Hearts, and have no 
Opportunity of shewing their Passion at the Bar. Never/ 
theless, as they do not know what Strifes may arise, 
they appear at the Hall every Day, that they may ^ow 
themselves in a Readiness to enter the Lists, whenever 
there shall be Occasion for tbe0i< 

The Peaceable Lawyers are, in the first place, many 
of the Benchers of the several Inns of Court, who seem 
to be the Dignitaries of the Law, and are endowed wiUi 
those Qualifications of Mind that accomplish a Man 
rather for a Ruler, than a Pleader. These Men live 
peaceably in their Habitations, Eating once a Day, and 
Dancing once a Year, for the Honour of their respective 
Societies. 

Another numberless Branch of Peaceable Lawyers, 
are those young Men who beii»; placed at die hins of 
Court in order to study the L^ws of their Country, 
h-equent the Play.'house more than Westtniaster-Hall, 
and are seen in all publick Assemblies, except in a Court 
c& Justice. I sfiall say nothing of those Silent and Busie 
Multitudes that are en^loyed within Doors in the 
drawing up of W^ritings and Conveyances \ nor of those 
greater Numbers that palliate their want of Business 
with a Pretence to such Chaniber.^ractice. 

If, in the third place, we look into the Profession of 
Physick, we shall find a most formidable Body of Men i 
The Sight of them is enough to make a Man serious, 
Ear we may lay it down as a Maxim, that when a Nation 
abounds in Physicians it grows thin of People. Sir 
William Temple is very much puzzled to find out 
a Reason why the Northern Hive, as he calls it, does 
not send out such prodigious Swarms, and over.'run the 
World with Goths and Vandals, as it did formerly i but 
had that excellent Author observed that there were no 
Students in Physick among the Subjects of Thor aod 
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-No-ZL Woden, and that this Science very much flourishes in 
Saturday, the North at present, he might have found a better 
^^ '•'' Solution for this Difficully, than any of those he has 
made use of. This Body of Men, in our own Country, 
may be described like the British Army in Cxsar'a 
time I Some of them slay in Chariots, and some on Foot. 
If the In&ntry do less Execution than the Charioteers, 
it is because they cannot be carried so soon into all 
Quarters of the Town, and dispatch so much Business 
in so short a Time. Besides this Body of Regular Troops, 
there arc Stragglers, who without being duly listed and 
enrolled, do Innnite Mischief to those who are so unlucky 
as to fall into their Hands. 

There are, besides the above-mentioned, innumerable 
Petainers to Physick, who, for want of other Patients, 
amuse themselves with the stifling of Cats in an Air 
Pump, cutting up Dogs alive, or impaling of Insects 
upon the Point of a Needle for Microscopical Obsecvi'' 
tions ! besides those that are employed in the gathering 
of\7eeds, and the Chace of Butterflies t Not to mention 
the Cockleshell'Mercbanls and Spider>catchers. 

When I consider how each of these Professions are 
crouded with Multitudes that seek their Livelihood in 
them, and how many Men of Merit there are in each 
of them, who may be rather said to be of the Science, 
than the Profession ; 1 very much wonder at the humour 
of Parents^ who will not rather chuse to place their 
Sons in a way of Life where an honest Industry cannot 
but thrive, than in Stations where the greatest Probity, 
Learning, and Good Sense may miscarry. How many 
Men are CotintryX^urates, that might have made them/ 
selves Aldermen of London, by a right Improvement 
of a smaller Sum of Mony than what is usually iaH 
out upon a learned Education 7 A sober, frugal Person, 
of slender Farts and a slow Apprehension, might have 
thrived in Trade, though he starves upon Physick t as a 
Man would be well enough pleased to buy Silks of one, 
whom he would not venture to feel his Pulse. VagelUua 
is careful, studious and obliging, but withal a little thick/ 
skuU'd ; he has not a single Client, but might have 
had abundance of Customers. The Misfortune is, that 
Pareots 
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Parents take a liking to a particular Profession, and No. 2L 
therefore desire their Sons may be of it. Whereas, in fl'"'^*?^ 
so great an Affair of Life, they should consider the Genius ii^^ 
and Abilities of their Children, more than their own 
Inclinations. 

It is the great Advantage of a trading Nation, that 
there arc very few in it so dull and heavy, who may 
not be placed in Stations of Life which may give them 
an Opportunity of making their Fortunes. A wclU 
regulated Commerce is not, libe Law, Physick, or 
Divinity, to be over'stocked with Hands; but, on the 
contrary, flourishes by Multitudes, and gives Employ 
ment to all its Professors. Fleets of Merchantmen 
are so many Squadrons of floating Shops, that vend 
our ^)/ares and Manufactures in all the Markets of 
the World, and find out Chapmen under both the 
Tropicks, C 

No, 22. 

[STEELE] Monday, March 26. 
OuoJeungue osteadit calbi sic, Incttdulus odi. — Hot. 

THE Word Spectator being most usually understood 
as one of the Audience at publick Representations 
in our Theatres, I seldom fail of many Letters relating 
to Plays and Operas. But indeed there are such 
monstrous things done ia both, that if one had not 
been an Eyewitness of them, one could not believe 
that sudb Matters had really been exhibited. There 
is very little which concerns Human Life, or is a 
Picture of Nature that is regarded by the greater Part 
of the Company. The Understandiiu; is dismissed from 
our Entertainments. Our Mirth is the Lai^hter of 
Fools, and oik- Admiration the Wonder of Idiots; else 
such improbable, monstrous, and incoherent Dreams 
could not go off as they do, not only without the utmost 
Scorn and Contempt, but even with the loudest Applause 
and Approbation. But the Letters of my Correspondents 
will represent this Affair in a more lively manner than 
any Discourse of my own; I shall therefore give them 
to my Reader with only this Preparation, that they all 
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INo.22. come irom Players, and that the Business of Playing 
1 Monday, is qow so managed, that you arc not to be sui-prised 
j^*^^ ' when I say one or two of them are rational, others 
sensitive and vegetative Actors, and others wholly 
inanimate, I shall not place these as I have named 
them, but as they have Precedence in the Opinion of 
their Audiences- 
'Mr. Sfectatob, 
Your having been so humble as to take notice of 
die Epistles of other Animals, emboldens me, who am 
the wild Boar that was kilted by Mrs. Tofts, to re 
present to you, That I thini I was hardly used in not 
having the Part of the Lion in Hydaspes given lo me. 
It would have been but a natural Step for me to have 
personated that noble Creature, after having behaved 
my self to Satisfaction in the Part above-mentioned t 
But that of a Lion is loo great a Character for one 
that never trod the Stage before but upon iwo Legs. 
As for the little Resistance which I made, I hope it 
may be excused, when it is considered that the Darl 
was thrown at me by so fair an Hand. I must con^ 
fess I had but just put on my Brutality j and Camilla's 
Charms were such, that beholding ner erect Mien, 
hearing her charming Voice, and astonished with her 
^cefu! Motion, I c^d not keep up to my assumed 
Fierceness, but died like a Man. 
/ am, Sir, 

Yoitr most humble Servant, 

Thomas Prone.' 
'Mr. Spectator, 
This is to let you understand, that the Play.'house 
ts a S^n-esentation of the World in nothing so much 
as in this Particular, that no one rises in it according 
to his Merit I have acted several Parts of Houdiold^ 
stuff with great Applause for many Years { I am one 
of the Men in the Hangings m the Emperor of 
the Moom I have twice performed the third Chair in 
an Eaglish Opera f and have rehearsed the Pump in 
die Fortune Hunters. I am now grown old, and hope 
you will recommend me so efiectually, as diat I may 

say 
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say sMnething before I go off the Stage j In which No, 22. 
you will do a great Act of Charity to Mondayt 

Your most humble Servant, 15,1^'' 

William Serene,' ^^■ 
'Mr. Spectator, 

Understanding that Mr, Serene has writ to you, and 
desired to be raised from diunb and still Farts ; I desire, 
if you give him Motion or Speech, that you would 
advance me in my Way, and let me keep on in what 
I humbly presume I am a Master, to wit, in re 
presenting human and still Life together, I have 
several times acted one of the finest Flower^pots in 
the same Opera wherein Mr. Serene is a Chair; there- 
fore upon his Promotion, request that I may succeed him 
in the Hangings, with my Hand in the Orang&'Trees, 
Your humble Servant, 

Ralph Simple,' 
'Sir, DruryrLane, March 24, 17'S 

I saw your Friend the Templer this Evening In 
the Pit, and thought he looked very little pleased with 
the Representation of the mad Scene of the Pilgrim. I 
wish. Sir, you would do us the Favour to animadvert 
frequently upon the false Taste the Town is in, with 
Relation to Plays as well as Operas, It certainly 
requires a Degree of Understanding to play justly; but 
such is our Condition, that we are to suspend our 
Reason to perform our Parts, As to Scenes of Madv 
ness, you know, Sir, there are noble Instances of this 
Kind in Shakespear\ but then it is the Disturbance of 
a noble Mind, b-om generous and human Resentments i 
It is like that Grief which we have for the Decease 
of our Friends; It is no Diminution, but a Recom- 
mendation of human Nature, that in such Incidents 
Passion gets the better of Reason; and all we can 
think to comfort our selves, is impotent against half 
what we feeL I will not mention that we had an 
Idiot in the Scene, and all the Sense it is represented 
to have, is that of Lust As for my self, who have 
long taken Fains in personating the Passions, I hitve 
to Night acted only an Appetite; The Part I pla^d is 

Thirst 
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|4o. 22, Thirst, Iiut it is represented as written rather by a 
l1™l^^'(; Drayman than a Poet I come in with a Tufa about 
jrtarch ib, j^^^ jjjgj -j.y|j jjyj^ ^jjj Ouart/pots, with a full Gallon 
at my Mouth- I am ashamed to tell you that I pleased 
very much, and this was introduced as a Madness) 
but sure it was not human Madness, for a Mule or an 
Ass may have been as dry as ever I was in my Life. 
/ aw, Sir, 
Your most obedient 

and humble Servant' 

■Ma Spectato., ''"" "" ^"f " "" Swn-'' 
If you can read it with dry Eyes, I give you this 
Trouble to acquaint you. that I am the unfortunate King 
Latinos, and believe I am the first Prince that dated 
£rom this Palace since John of Gaunt. Such is the 
Uncertainty of all human Greatness, that I who lately 
never moved without a Guard, am now pressed as a 
common Soldier, and am to sail with the first fair Wind 
against my Brother Lewis of France. It is a very 
hard thing to put off a Character which one has 
appeared m with Applause i This I experienced since 
the loss of my Diadem; for upon quarrelliog with 
another Recruit, I spoke my Indignation out of my Part 
in recitativo; 

■ — Most audacious Slave, 

Dar'st tbou an angry Monarch's Fury brave? 
The Words were no sooner out of my Mouth, when 
a Serjeant knock'd me down, and asked me if I had a 
Mind to mutiny, in talking things no body understood. 
You see, Sir, my unhappy Circumstances) and if by 
your M&iiation you can procure a Subsidy for a Prince 
(who never failed to make all that beheld him merry 
at Ills Appearance) you will merit the Thanks of 
Your friend, 

The King of Latium, 

ADVERTISEMENT. 
For the Good of the Publick. 
Within two Doors of the Masquerade, lives an 
eminent Italian Chirurgeon, arrived from the Camaval 
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at Venice, of great Experience ia private Cures, Ac No, 22. I, 
cotnmodatioas are provided, and Persons admitted in Monday, 
their Masquing Habits. March ^61 

He lias cured since his coming thither, io less than a ' i. 
Fortnight, Four Scaramouches, a Mountebank Doctor, I- 

Two Tui-kisb Bassas, three Nuns, and a Morris Dancer. 

Venienti occurritc Moi-fao. ; 

N.B. Any Person may agree by the Great, and be 
kept in Repair by the Year, The Doctor draws Teeth 
without pulling off your Mask, R 

No. 23, j 

[ADDISON-] Tuesday. March 27, 

Saevit alrox Volscens, aec teli coaspicit usquam 

Auctoreai, nee guo sc ardeas inunittere poaait. — Virg, ] 

THERE is aothing that more betrays a base on,- 
seoerous Spirit, than the giving of secret Stabs 
to a Man's Rrautation, Lampoons and Satyrs, that are 
written with wit and S^tl, are like poisoned Darts, 
which not only inflict a Wound, but m^e It incurable. 
For this Reason I am very much troubled when I see 
the Talents of Humour and Ridicule in the Possession 
of an ill-natured Man, There cannot be a greater 
Gratification to a barbarous and inhuman Wit, than to 
stir up Sorrow in the Heart of a private Person, to 
raise Uneasiness among near Relations, and to expose 
whole Families to Derision, at the same time that he 
remains unseen and un^scovered. If, besides ^e 
Accomplishments of being witty and ill-natured, a Man 
is vicious into the bargain, he is one of the most 
mischievous Creatures that can enter into a Civil 
Society. His Satyr will then chiefly fall upon those 
who ought to be the most exempt from it. Virtue, 
Merit, and every thing that is Prai8e:-worthy, wiU be 
made the Subject of Ridicule and Buffoonry, It is 
impossible to enumerate the Evils which arise from 
these Arrows that fly in the dark, and I know no 
other Excuse that is or can be made for them, than 
that the Wounds they give are only imaginary, and 
[»x>duce 
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No, 23, produce nodiiog more than a secret Shame or Sorrow 
iTuesday, in the Mind of the suffering Person. It must indeed 
1^"'' ^^ confess'd, that a Lampoon or Satyr do not carry in 
them Robbery or Murder i but at the same time, how 
many are there ttiat would not rather lose a consider'' 
able Sum of Mony, or even Life it self, than be set 
w as a Mark of Infemy and Derision? And in this 
Case a Man should consider, that an Injury is not to 
be measured by the Notions of liim that gives, but of 
him that receives it 

Those who can put the best Countenance upon the 
Outrages of this nature which are offered them, are 
not without their secret Anguish, I have often observed 
a Passage in Socratea's Behaviour at his Deadi, in a Mght 
wherein none of the Criticks have considered ii Inat 
excellent Man, entertaining his Friends, a little before 
he drank the Bowl of Poison, with a E)iscourse on the 
Immortality of the Sotil, at his entering upon it says, that 
he does not believe any the most Comick Genius can 
censure him for talking upon such a Subject at such 
a time. This Passage, I think, evidently glances upon 
Aristophanes, who writ a Comedy on purpose to ridicule 
the Discourses of that Divine Philosopher, It has been 
observed by many Writers, that Socrates was so little 
moved at tfiis piece of Buffoonry, that he was several 
times present at its being acted upon the Stage, and never 
expressed the least Resentment of it But with Submifr' 
sion, I think the Remark I have here made shews us that 
this unworthy Treatment made an Impression upon his 
Mind, though he had been too wise to discover it 

\7heQ Julius Caesar was lampooned by Catullus, he 
invited hSm to a Supper, and treated him with such a 
generous Civility, that he made the Poet his Friend ever 
after. Cardinal Mazarine gave the same kind of Treat' 
ment to the Learned Outllet, who had reflected upon 
his Eminence in a famous Latin Poem. The Cardinal 
sent for him, and after some Mnd E^tostulations upon 
what he had written, as&ia>ed him of his Esteem, and 
dismissed him with a Promise of the next good Abby that 
should ^, which he accordingly conferred tVpQ him in 
a few Months after. This had so good an Bffect i^n 

the 
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the Author, that he dedicated the second Edition of his No. 23. 
Book to the Cardinal, after having expunged the Passages Ji^'^li. ' 
which had given him offence. ^ ^^'^ ■'''. 

Sextus Ouintus was not of so generous and forgiving 
a Temper- Upon his being made Pope, the Statue of 
Pasquin was one Night dressed in a very ^ty Stiirt, with ' 

an Excuse written under it, thai he was forced to wear 
foul Linnen because his Laundress was made a Princess. 
Tfiis was a Reflection upon the Pope's Sister, who, before 
the Promotion of her Brother, was in those mean 
Circumstances that Pasquin represented her. As this 
Pasquinade made a great Noise in Rome, the Pope offered 
a considerable Sum of Mony to any Person that shoidd 
discover the Author of it The Author relying upon his 
Holiness's Generosity, as also on some private Overtures 
which he had received from him, made the Discovery 
himself I upon which the Pope gave him the Reward he 
had promised, but at the same time, to disable the Satyrist 
for the future, ordered his Tongue to be cut out, and both 
his Hands to be chopped off. Aretioe is too trite an 
Instance. Every one knows tliat all the Kings in Europe 
were his Tributaries. Nay, there is a Letter of his extant, 
in which he makes his Boasts that he had laid the So|diy 
of Persia under Contribution. 

Though in the various Examples wtiich I have here 
drawn together, these several great Men behaved them.' 
selves vety differently towards the Wits of the Age who 
had reproached them; they all of them plainly shewed 
that they were very sensible of their Reproaches, and 
consequently that tney received them as very great 
Injuries, For my own part, I would never trust a Kbn 
that I thought was capable of giving these secret Wounds i 
and cannot but think that he would hurt the Person, 
whose Reputation he thus assaults, in his Body or in his 
Fortune, could he do it with the same Security. There 
is indeed something very barbarous and inhuman in the 
ordinary Scriblers of Lampoons. An innocent young 
Lady shall be exposed, for an unhappy Feature. A 
Father of a Family turned to Ridicule, for some domes.- 
tick Calamity. A Wife be made uneasie all her Life, 
for a misinterpreted Word or Action. Nay, a good, a 
temperate 
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|No,23. temperate, anil a )ust Man, shall be put out of Counten^ 
Tuesday, gnce, by the Representation of those Qualities that should 
'l7u!^' ^° 1^ Honour. So pernicious a thing is Wit, when It is 
' not tempered with Virtue and Humanity. 

I have indeed heard of heedless inconsiderate Winters, 
that without any Malice have sacrificed the Reputation 
of their Friends and Acquaintance, to a certain Levity of 
Temper, and a silly Ambition of distinguishing tbem^ 
selves by a Spirit of Raillery and Satyr ( As if it were not 
infinitely more honourable to be a good'iiatured Man, 
than a Wit Where there is this little petulant Humour 
in an Author, he is often very mischievous without 
designing to be so. For which Season I always lay it 
down as a Rule, that an indiscreet Man is more hurtful 
than an ill-natured onei for as the former will only 
attack ids Enemies, and those he wishes ill to. the other 
injures indifferently both Friends and Foes. I cannot 
forbear, on this Occasion, transcribing a Fable out of 
Sir Roger I'Estrange, which accidentally lyes before me. 
*A Company of waggish Boys were watching of Frogs 
at the side of a Pond, and still as any of 'em put up then- 
Heads, they'd be pelting them down again with Stones. 
Childtva (says one of the Frogs) yoti never consider 
that tho' this may be Play to you, 'tis Death to us.' 

As this Week is In a manner set apart and dedicated 
to Serious Thoughts, I shall indulge my self in st«h 
Speculations as may not be altogether unsuitable to the 
Season; and in the mean time, as the settling in our 
selves a Charitable Frame of Mind is a Work very proper 
for the Time. I have in this Paper endeavoured to expose 
that particular Breach of Charity which has been gener- 
ally overlooked by Divines^ because they are but few who 
can be guilty of it C 

No. 24, 

[STEELE.] Wednesday, March 28, 

Accunit quidam, nolus mibi norrtine tantum, 
Amptaqae tnaau. Quid »gi», dulciaaiaie rerum /—Hot. 

THERE are in this Town a great Number of insigni- 
ficant People, who are by no Means fit for the 
better sort of Conversation, and yet have an impertinent 
Ambition 
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Ambition of appearing with those to whom they are not No. 24. 
welcome. If you w^ in the Park, one of them will *ednes/ 
certainly join with you, tho' you are in Company with m™j, 28 
Ladies ; if you drink a Bottle, they will find your Haunts. \y\i ' 
What makes such Fellows the more burdensome, is, that 
they neither offend nor please so far as to he taken Notice 
of for either. It is, I presume, for tliis Reason that my 
Correspondents are willing by my Means to be rid of 
them. The two following Letters are writ by Persons 
who suffer by such Impertinence. A worthy old 
fiatchelor, who sets in for his Dose of Claret every 
Night at such an Hour, is teized by a Swarm of themi 
who, because they are sure of Room and good Fire, have 
taken it in their Heads to keep a sort of Club in his 
Company ; tho' the sober Gentleman himself is an utter 
Enemy to such Meetings, 

' Mr. Spectator, 

The Aversion I for some Years have had to Clubs 
in general, gave me a perfect Selish for your Speculation 
on that Subject j but I have since been extreamly morti/ 
fied, by the malicious W^orld's ranking me amongst the 
Supporters of such impertinent Assemblies, I beg leave 
to state my Case fairly! and that done, I shall expect 
Redress from your judicious Fen, 

I am, Sir, a Batchelor of some standing, and a 
Traveller! my Business, to consult my own Humour, 
which I gratifte without controlling other People's) I have 
a Room and a whole Bed to my self; and I have a Dog, 
a Fiddle, and a Guni they please me, and injure no 
Creature alive. My chief Meal is a Supper, which I 
alwa^ make at a Tavern. I am constant to an Hotir, 
and not ill/humour'd i for which Reasons, tho' I invite 
no Body, I have no sooner supp'd, than I have a Crowd 
about me of that sort of good Company that know not 
whither else to go. It is true every Man pays his 
Share f yet as they are Intruders, I have an undoubted 
Right to be the only Speaker, or at least the loudest; 
which I maintain, and that to the great Emolument 
of my Audience. I sometimes tell them their own in 
pretty free Language; and sometimes divert them with 

merry 
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No, 24. merry Tales, according as I am in Humour. I am 
Wednes- one of those who live in Taverns to a great Age, by a 
Mitrch 26 ^''^ °^ regular Intemperance i I never go to Bed drunk, 
1711, ' but always fluster'd s I wear away very gently ; am apt 
to be peevish, but never angry, Mr. Spectator, a 
you have kept various Company, you know there 
IS in every Tavern in Town some old Humourist or 
other, who is Master of the House as much as he that 
keeps it The Drawers are all in Awe of hims and 
all the Customers who frequent his Company, yield 
him a sort of comical obedience. I do not know but I 
may be such a Fellow as this my self. But I appeal 
to youi whether this is to be called a Club, because so 
many Impertinents will break in upon me, and come 
without Appointment? Clinch of Barnel has a nightly 
Meeting, and shows to every one that will come in 
and pay) but then he is the only Actor, SHiy should 
People miscall things ? If his is allow'd to be a Consort, 
why mayn't mine be a Lecture 7 However, Sir, I submit 
to you, and am, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient, £.c. 

Tho. Kimbow,' 
' Good Sir, 
You and I were prcss'd against each other last Winter 
in a Crowd, in which uneasie Posture we suffered together 
for almost half an Hour. I thank you for all your 
Civilities ever since, in being of my Acquaintance wher," 
ever you meet me. But the other Day you pull'd off 
your Hat to me in the Park, when I was walking with 
my Mistress) She did not like your Air, and said she 
wondered what strange Fellows I was acquainted with. 
Dear Sir, consider it is as much as my Life is worth, if she 
should think we were intimate i therefore I earnestly 
intreat you for the future to take no manner of Notice 
of. 

Sir, 
Your obliged humble Servant, 

Will, Fashion.' 

A like Impertinence is also very troublesom to the 

superior and more intelligent Part of the fair Sex; It 

Is 
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is, it seems, a great Incoovenience, that those of the No. 24, 
meanest Capacities will pretend to make Visits, tho' in* Wedne»' 
deed they are qualified rather to add to the FumitiB* of ^y' . ,. 
the House (by filling an empty Chair) than to the Coo' J^ ' 
vcrsation they come into when they visit, A Friend of 
mine hopes for Redress in this Case, by the Publication 
of her Letter in my Paper f which she thinks those 
she would be rid of will take to themselveS' It seems to 
be written with an Eye to one of those pert giddy uiv 
ttiinking Girls, who upon the Kecommendation only of an 
agreeable Person, and a ^shionable Air, take themselves 
to be upon a Level with Women of the greatest Merit 

' Madam, 
I take this Way to acquaint you with what common 
Rules and Forms would never permit me to tell you 
otherwise ; to wit, that you and I, tho' Equals in Quality 
and Fortune, are by no Means suitable Companions. ' 

You arc. 'tis true, very pretty, can dance, and make a 
very good Figure in a publick Assembly; but alas. 
Madam, you must go no ftjrther; Distance and Silence 
are your best Recommendations! therefore let me beg 
of you never to make me any more Visits. You come 
in a literal Sense to see one, for you have nothing to say. 
I do not say this, that I would by any Means lose your ; 

Acquaintance ; but I would keep it up with the strictest 
Forms of good Breeding. Let us pay Visits, but never i 

sec one another > If you will be so good as to deny your 
self always to me, I uiall return the Obligation by giving 
the same Orders to my Servants. When Accident m^es 
us meet at a third Place, we may mutually lament the 
Misfortune of never finding one another at home, go 
in the same Party to a Benefit,'Play, and smile at each 
other, and put down Glasses as we pass tn our Coaches. 
Thus wc may enjoy as much of each other's Fri«idship 
as wc are capable! For there are some People who are 
to be known only by Sight, with which sort of Friend'' 
ship I hope you will always honour, 
Madam, 
Your most obedient humble Servant, 

Mary Tuesday. 
P. S. 
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No. 24. P. S. 1 subscribe my self by the Name of the Day 

Wednes' I keep, that my supemumerary Friends may know who 

ITiL ADVERTISEMENT, 

To prevent all Mistakes that may happea among 
Gentlemen of the other End of the Town, who come but 
once a Week to St, James's Coffeehouse, either by mis- 
calling the Servants, or requiring such things from them 
as are not properly within their respective Provinces f 
this is to give Notice, that Kidney^ Keeper of the Book-- 
Debts of the outlying Customers, and Observer of those 
who go off without paying, having resign'd that Etw 
ployment, is succeeded by John Sowton ; to whose Place 
of Eaterer of Messages and first Coffee GWarfer William 
Bird is promoted I and Samuel Burdock comes as Shoe 
Cleaner in the Room of the said Bird R 

No. 25, 

[ADDISON.] Thursday, March 29. 
JEgrescitque medenda, — Virg. 

THE foUowiog Letter will explain it self, and needs 
no Apology. 

•Sir, 
I am one of that sickly Tribe who are commonly known 
by the name of Valetudinarians ; and do confess to you, 
that I first contracted tliis ill Habit of Body, or rather <A 
Mind, by the Study of Physick, I no sooner b^an to 
peruse Books of tliis Nature, but I found my Pulse was 
irre^jlar, and scarce ever read the Account of any Disease 
that 1 did not fancy my self i^cted with. Doctor Sydea^ 
ham's learned Treatise of Fevers threw me into a lingring 
Hecttck, which hung upon me all the while I was 
reading that excellent Piece. I then applied my self to 
the Study of several Authors, who have written upon 
Phthisical Distempers, and by that means fell into a 
G>nsumption ; till at length, growing very fat, I vras in a 
manner shamed out of &at Imagination. Not long after 
this I found in my self all the Symptoms of the Gout, 
except Pain i but was cured of it by a Treatise upon the 
Gravd 
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Gravel, wfitten by a very Ingenious Author, who (as it No. 25, 
is usual for Physiciaas to convert one Distemper into J1*""^?I' 
another) eased me of the Gout by giving me the Stone, f^^** ' 
I at length studied my self into a Complicatioa of Dis,- 
tempers; but, accidentally taking into my Hand that 
Ingenious Discourse written by Saactorius, I was resolved 
to direct my self by a Scheme of Rules, which I had 
collected from his Observations. The Learned World are 
very well acquainted with that Gentleman's Invention; 
who, for the better carrying on of his Experiments, 
contrived a certain Mathematical Chair, which was so 
Artificially hung upon Springs, that it would weigh any 
thing as well as a Pair of Scales, By this means he 
discovered how many Ounces of his Food pass'd by 
Perspiration, what quantity of it was turned into Nourish,' 
ment, and how much went away by the other Channels 
and Distributions of Nature, 

Having movided my self with this Chair, I used to 
Study, Eat, Drink, and Sleep in it ; insomuch that I may 
be said, fo^ these three last Years, to have lived in a Pair 
of Scales. I compute my self, when I am in full Health, 
to be precisely Two hundred Weight, filing short of it 
about a Pound after a Day's Fast, and exceeding it as 
much after a very full Meal; so that it is my continual 
Employment to trim the Ballance between these two 
Volatile Pounds in my Constitution. In my ordinary 
Meals I fetch my self up to Two hundred Weight and 
a half Pound ; and if after having dined I find my self fall 
short of it, I drink just so much Small Beer, or eat such 
a quantity of Bread, as is sufficient to make me weight 
In my greatest Excesses I do not transgress more than 
the other half Pound \ which, for my Health's sake, I do 
the first Monday in every Month, As soon as I find 
my self duly poised after Dinner, I walk till I have per/ 
spired five Ounces and four Scruples ; and when I discover, 
by my Chair, that I am so far reduced, I fall to my Books, 
and study away three Ounces more. As for the remain/ 
ing Parts of the Pound, I keep no accompt of them. I 
do not dine and sup by the Clock, but by my Chair ; for 
when that informs me my Pound of Food is exhausted 
I conclude my self to be hungry, and lay in another with 

all 
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No. 25. all Diligence. In my Days of Abstinence I lose a Pound 

Tbund«y, and an half, and on solenm Fasts am two Pound lighter 

March 23, [ban on other Days in the Year. 

*'™' I allow my seU, one Night with another, a Quarter 

of a Pound of Sleep within a few Grains more or less ; 
and if upon my rising I find that I have not consumed my 
whole quantity, I take out the rest in my Chair. Upon 
an exact Calculation of what I expended and received the 
last Year, which I always register in a Book, I find the 
Medium lo be Two hundred Weight, so that I cannot 
discover that I am impaired one Ounce in my Health 
during a whole Twelve-month. And yet, Sir, nofwith.' 
standing this my great Care to ballast my self equally 
every Day, and to keep my Body in its proper Poise, so 
it is that I find my self in a sick and languishing 
Condition. My Complexion is erown very sallow, my 
Pulse low, and my Body HydropicaL Let me therefore 
beg you, Sir, to consider me as your Patient, and to give 
me more certain Rules lo walk by than those I have 
already observed, and you will very much oblige 

Your Humble Servant' 
This Letter puts me in mind of an Italian Epitaph 
written on the Monument of a Valetudinarian ; Stavo 
bent naa per star Meglioi sto quit Which it is impossible 
to translate, TTie f?ar of Death often proves Mortal, 
and sets People on Methods to save their Lives, which 
infallibly destroy them. This is a Reflection made by 
some Historians, i^n observing that there are many 
more thousands killed in a Flight than in a Battel) and 
may be applied to fliose Multitudes of Inwinary Sick 
Persons that break their Constitutions by Physick, and 
throw themselves into the Arms of Death, by endeavour.- 
ing to escape it This Method is not only dangerous, 
but below the practice of a Reasonable Creature. To 
consult the Preservation of Life, as the only End of it, To 
make our Health our Business, To engage in no Action 
diat is not part of a Regimen, or course of Physick) are 
Piirposes so abject, so mean, so unworthy human Nature, 
diat a generous Soul would rather die than submit to 
them- BesidcB, that a continual Anxiety for Life vitiates 
all the ReUshes of it, and casts a Gloom over the whole 

Face 
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Face of Nature ; as it is impossible we should take Delight No. 25. 
in any thing that we are every Moment afraid of Thursday, 
losing, ^t 29, 

I do not mean, by wiiat I have here said, that I think 
any one to blame for taking due Care of their Health. 
On the contrary, as Cheerfulness of Mind, and Capacity 
for Business, are in a great measure the Effects of a 
welL-tempered Constitution, a Man cannot be at too much 
Pains to cultivate and preserve it. But this Care, which 
we are prompted to, not only by common Sense, but 
by IXity and Instinct, should never engage us in ground,* 
less Fearsi melancholy Apprehensions, and imaginary 
Distempers, which are natural to every Man who is 
more anxious to live than how to live, In short, the 
Preservation of Life should be only a secondary Concern, 
and the Direction of it our Principal. K we have this 
Frame of Mind, we shall take the best Means to pre,- 
serve Life, without being over.-sollicitous about the Event i 
and shall arrive at that Point of Felicity which Martial 
has mentioned as the Perfection of Happiness, of neither 
fearing nor wishing for Death, 

In answer to the Gentleman, who tempers bis Health 
hy Ounces and by Scruples, and instead of com^ying 
with those natural Sollicifations of Hunger and Thirst, 
Drowsiness or Love of Exercise, governs himself by the 
Prescriptions of his Chair, I shall tell him a short Fable, 
Jupiter, says the Mythologist, to reward the Piety of 
a certain Countryman, promised to give him whatever 
be wotild ask. The Countryman desired ttuit he might 
have the Management of the Weather in his own Estate i 
He obtained fis Request, and immediately distributed 
Rain, Snow, and Sunshine among his several Fields, as 
he thought the nature of the Soil required. At the 
end of the Year, when he expected to see a more 
than ordinary Crop, his Harvest fell infinitely short of 
that of his Neighbours i Upon which (says the Fable) 
he desired Jupiter to take the Weather again into his 
own Hands, or that otherwise he should utterly ruin 
himsell C 
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Pallida mors aequo pulsat pedepauperum taberaas 

Regumqve lurrcs. O bcafe Sesfi, 
Vllae autntaa breris spetn nos vtlal iacohare longaai. 

Jam te premet noz, /abulaeque aianes, 
Et domus eiilis Flufoaia—, — Hot. 

WHEN I am in a serious Hiimoui', I very often 
walk by my self in Westminster Abbyi where 
the Gloominess of the Place, and the Use to which it 
IS applied, with the Solemnity of the Building, and the 
Condition of the People who lye in it, are ^ to fill 
the Mind with a kind of Melancholy, or rather Thouffht-- 
fulness, that is not disagreeable. I Yesterday passd a 
whole Afternoon in the Church-yard, the Cloysters, and 
the Church, amusing my self with the Tomb'^tones and 
Inscriptions tliat I met with in those several Regions of 
the Dead. Most of them recorded nothing else of the 
buried Person, but that he was bom upon one Day and 
died upon another! The whole History of liis Life 
being comprehended in those two CircumstanceSi that 
are common to all Mankind. I could not but look upon 
these Registers of Existence, whether of Brass or Marble, 
as a kind of Satyr upon the departed Persons; who had 
Irft no other Memorial of them, but that they were born 
and tliat they died. Ttiey put me in mind of several 
Persons mentioned in the Battels of Heroic Poems, who 
have sounding Names given them, for no other Reason 
but that they may be kiUed, and are celebrated for nottiing 
but beiog knocked on the Head. 

rXaGK^ « M^ovTi ft @tp<rO^\6v rt — Horn. 

Glaucumque, Medoataque, TbersJlocbumque. — Virg. 

The Life of these Men is finely described in Holy Writ 
by the Path of an Arrow, which is immediately closed 
up and lost 

Upon my going into the Church, I entertained my 
self with the digging of a Grave; and saw in every 
ShoveWull of it mat was thrown up, the Fragment of 
a Bone or Skull intermixt with a kind of fresh moulder' 
ing Earth that some time or other had a place in the 
Compositioa 
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Composition of an humaa Body. Upon this, I began to No, 26. 
consider with my self what innumerable Multitudes ^^^^^^T'^p, 
People lay con&ised together under the Pavement of that J^^" ^°' 
ancient Cathedral [ how Men and Women, Friends and 
Enemies, Priests and Soldiers, Monks and Prebendaries, 
were crumbled amongst one another, and blended together 
in the same common Mass; how Beauty, Strength, and i 

Youth, with Old-^ge, Weakness, and Deformity, lay undis^ j 

tinguished in the same promiscuous Heap of Matter. 

Aiter having thus surveyed this great Magazine of , 

Mort^ty, as it were, in the lAimp, I examined it more 
particularly by the Accounts which I found on several 
of the Monuments which are raised in every Quarter 
of that ancient Fabrick. Some of them were covered 
with such extravagant Epitaphs, that, if it were possible 
for the dead Person to be acquainted with them, he 
would blush at the Praises which his Friends have be 
stowed upon Iiim, There are others so excessively 
modest, that they deliver the Character of the Person 
departed in Greek or Hebrew, and by that means are 
not understood once in a Twelve/month, In the Poetical 
Quarter, I found there were Poets who had no Monu' 
ments, and Monuments which had no Poets. I observed 
indeed tt^t the present War had filled the Church with 
many of these uninhabited Monuments, which had been 
erected to the Memory of Persons whose Bodies were 
perhaps biu-ied in the Plains of Blenbeira, or in the 
Bosom of the Qcean. 

I could not but be very much delighted with several 
modem Epitaphs, which are written with great Elegance 
of Expression and Justness of Thoi^ht, and therefore do 
Honour to the Living as well as to the Dead. As a 
Foreigner is very apt to conceive an Idea of the Ignor.- 
ance or Politeness of a Nation from the Turn of their 
publick Monuments and Inscrbtions, they should be 
submitted to the Perusal of Men of Learning and 
Genius before they are put in Execution. Sir Qot^esley 
Shovel's Monument hsa yer<i often given me great 
Offence) Instead of the brave rough English Admiral, 
which was the distinguishing Character of that plain 
gallant Man, he is represented on his Tomb by the 
G I^igure 
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No. 26, Figure of a Beau, dress'd in a long Pcrriwig, and repose 
Si'^'^Pin *"S himself upon Velvet Cushions under a Canopy of 
March 30, gjate, The Inscription is answerable to the Monument) 
for instead of celebrating the many remarkable Actions 
he had performed in the Service of his Country, it 
acquaints us only with the Manner of his Death, in 
which it was impossible for him to reap any Honour. 
The Dutch, whom we arc apt to despise for want of 
Genius, shew an infinitely greater Taste of Antiquity 
and Politeness in their BuiiSings and Works of this 
Nature, than what we meet with in those of our own 
Country. The Monuments of their Admirals, which 
have been erected at the publick Expence, represent them 
like themselves; and are adorned with rostral Crowns 
and naval Ornaments, with beautiful Festoons of Sea.' 
weed, Shells, and Coral. 

But to return to our Subject. I have left the Repository 
of our English Kings for the Contemplation of another 
Day, when I shall find my Mind disposed for so serious 
an Amusement I know that Entertainments of this 
nature are apt to raise dark and dismal Thoughts in 
timorous Minds, and gloomy Imaginations; but for my 
own part, tliough I am always serious, I do not know 
what it is to be melancholy; and can therefore take a 
View of Nature in her deep and solemn Scenes, with 
the same Pleasure as in her most gay and delightful 
ones. By this means I can improve m^ self with those 
Objects, which others consider with Terror. When I 
look upon the Tombs of the Great, every Emotion of 
Envy dies in me; when I read the Epitaphs of the 
Beautiful, every Inordinate Desire goes outi when I 
meet with the Grief of Parents upon a Tomb.'Stone, 
my Heart melts with Compassion ; when I see the 
Tomb of the Parents themselves, I consider the Vanity 
of grieving for those whom we must quickly follow ( 
When I see Kings lyi^ by those who deposed them, 
when I consider rival wits Priced Side by Side, or the 
holy Men that divided the World with their Contests 
and Disputes, I reflect with Sorrow and Astonishment 
on the little Competitions, Factions, and Debates of Man' 
kind. When I read the several Dates of the Tombs, 

of 
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of some that died Yestei-day, aod some six hundred No. 26, 
Years ago, I consider that great Day when we shall ?f'''^7' , . 
all of us be Contemporaries, and make our Appearance ^^ 

together. C 

No. 27. 

[STEELE.] Saturday, March 31, 

Ut noi loaga qiilbus mcatitur aauca, diesque 
Longa videtur opus debentibus, ut piger annus 
Pupillis quos dura prcniit custodia aiatruai i 
Sic mibi tarda fluuat iagrataquc tcmpora. quae spcm 
Consiliumque aioraatur ageadi aavilee, Id quod 
Aequt pauperibus prodest, hcupletibus aeque, 
Aeque neglccluoi pueris sembusque noceblt, — Hor, 

THERE is scarce a tliinking Man in the World, 
who is involved in the Business of it, but lives 
under a secret Impatience of the Hurry and Fatigue he 
suHers, and has formed a Resolution to fix himself, one 
time or other, in such a State as is suitabie to the End erf 
his Being, You hear Men every Day in Conversation 
profess, that all the Honour, Power and Riches which they 
propose to themselves, cannot give Satisfaction enough 
to reward them for half the Anxiety they undergo in 
the Pursuit, or Possession of them. While Men are in 
this Temper {which happens very freqt^ently) how in,- 
consistent are they with themselves f They are wearied 
with the Toil they bear, but cannot find in their Hearts 
fo relinquish iti Retirement is what diey want, but they 
cannot betake themselves to iti While they pant after 
Shade and Covert, they still affect to appear in the most 
glittering; Scenes of Life! But sure this is but just as 
reasonable as if a Man should call for more Lights, when 
he has a mind to go to Sleep. 

Since then it is certain tliat our own Hearts deceive 
us in the Love of the World, and that we cannot conv 
mand our selves enough to resign it, though we every 
Day wish our selves diseiu;aged from its Allurements; 
let us not stand upon a Formal taking of Leave, but 
wean our selves from lliem, while we are in the midst 
of tfiem. 
It is certainly the general Intention of the greater Part 

d 
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No. 27. of Mankind to accomplish this Work, and live accordiog 
Saturday, to their own Approbation, as soon as they possibly can i 
jWM-ch Jl, gm since the Duration of Life is so uncertain, and thai 
has been a common Topick of Discourse ever since there 
was such a thing as Life it self, how is it possible that 
we should defer a Moment the beginning to Live accords 
ing to the Rules of Reason? 

The Man of Business has ever some one Point to 
carry, and then he tells himself he'll bid adieu to all the 
Vanity of Ambition* The Man of Pleasure resolves to 
take his Leave at least, and part civilly with his Mistress i 
Bui the Ambitious Man is entangled every Moment in 
a fresh Pursuit, and the Lover sees new Charms in the 
Object he fancy'd he could abandon- It is therefore a 
fantastical way of thinking, when we promise our selves 
an Alteration in our Conduct &«m change of Place, and 
difference of Circumstances ; the same Passions will 
attend us wherc^ver we are, 'till they are Conqucr'd j and 
we can never live to our Satis^ction in the deepest 
Retirement, unless we are capable of living so in some 
measure amidst the Noise and Business of the World. 

I have ever thought Men were better known, by what 
could be observed of them from a Perusal of their private 
Letters, than any other way. My Friend, the Clergyman, 
the other Day, upon serious Discourse with him con.- 
ceming the Danger of Procrastination, gave me the 
following Letters from Persons with whom he lives in 
OT^at Friendship and Intimacy, according to the good 
Breeding and good Sense of his Character, The first is 
from a Man of Business, who is his Convert i The second 
from one of whom he conceives good Hopes i The third 
from one who is in no State at 3i, but carried one way 
and another by starts. 

'Sir, 
I know not with what Words to express to you the 
Sense I have of the high Obligation you have laid upon 
me, in the Penance yoo enjouiM me of doing some Good 
or other, to a Person of Worth, every Day I live. The 
Station I am in, furnishes me with daily Opportunities 
d this kind I And the Noble Principle with which you 

Iwve 
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have inspired me, of Benevolence to all I have to deal No. 27, 
with, quickens my Application in every thing I undertake. ^J'"^"?; 
When I relieve Merit from Discountenance, vtrhen I assist ^^ 
a friendless Person, when I produce concealed Worth, 
I am displeased with my self, for having designed to '., 

leave the World in order to be Virtuous. I am sorry \ 

you decline the Occasions which the Condition I am in ^1 

might afford me of enlargiim your Fortunes; but know i 

I contribute more to your Satis&ctioo, when I acknow,- ^' 

ledge I am the better Man, from the Influence and 
Authority you have over, 

Sir, _ I 

Your most Obliged and 

Most Humble Servant, I 

R, 0/ i 

'Sir, \ 

I am intirely convinced of the Truth of what you i 

were pleased to say to me, when I was last with you } 

alone. You told me then of the silly way I was in; r 

but you told me so, as I saw you loved me, otherwise 
I could not obey your Commands in leltlng you know ; 

my Thoughts so sincerely as 1 do at present, 1 know ! 

the Creature for whom I resign so much of my ! 

Character, is all that you said of heri but then the ' 

Trifler has something in her so undesiguing and harm/' 
less, that her Guilt in one kind disappears by the Com' 
parison of her Innocence in another. Will you. Virtuous 
Men, allow no alteration of Offences ? Must Dear Chloe 
he called by the hard Name you pious People give to 
common Women ? I keep the solemn Promise I made 
you, in writing to you the State of my Mind, after your 
kind Admonition; and will endeavour to get the better 
of this Fondness, which makes me so much her humble 
Servant, that I am almost asham'd to Subscribe my self 
yours, 

T. D/ 
'Sir, 

There is no State of Life so Anxious as that of a Man 
who does not live according to the Dictates of his own 
Reason. It will seem odd to you, when I assure you 
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No, 27. that my Love of Retirement first of all brought me to 
Saturday, Court f but this will be no Riddle, when I acquaint you 
J^ch ii (ijg( I placed my self here with a Design of gelling so 
''^ much Mony as might enable me to Purchase a hand' 

some Retreat in the Country. At present my Circunv 
stances enable me, and my Duty prompts me, to pass 
away the remaining Part of my Life in such a Retire'' 
ment as I at first proposed to my self; hul lo my great 
Misfortune I Iiave intirety lost the Relish of it, and should 
now return to the Country with greater Reluctance than 
I at first came to Court, 1 am so unhappy, as to know 
that what I am fond of are Trifles, and that what I 
neglect is of the greatest Importance! In short, I find 
a Contest in my own Mind between Reason and 
Fashion- I remember you once told me, that I might 
live in the World and out of it, at the same lime. Let 
me beg of you to explain Ihis Paradox more at large to 
me, that I may conform my Life, if possible, both to 
my EHity and my Inclination. I am 

Your most humble Servant, 
R R. B.' 

No, 28. 

[ADDISON.] Monday, April 2. 



I SHALL here present my Reader with a Letter itora 
a Projector, concerning a new Office which he thinks 
may very much contribute to the Embellishment of the 
City, and to the driving Barbarity out of our Streets. 
I consider it as a Satyr upon Projectors in general, and 
a lively Picture of the whole Art of Modem Criticism, 

'Sir. 
Observing that you have Thoughts of creating certain 
Officers under you, for the Inspection of several petty 
Enormities which you your self caimot attend to; and 
finding daily Absurdities hung out upon the Sign^'Posts 
of this City, to the great Scandal of Foreigners, as well 
as those of our own Country, who are curious Specta/ 

tors 
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tors of the same: I do humbly propose, that you would Na. 26. 

be pleased to make me your Superuitendant of all such Mond;nr. 

Figures and Devices as are or shall be made use of on j^P"' ^' 

this Occasion; with full Powers to rectifie or expunge 

whatever I shall find irregular or defective. For want 

of such an Officer, there is nothing Uke sound Literal 

ture and good Sense to be met with in those Objects, 

that are every where thrusting themselves out to the 

Eye, and endeavouring to become visible. Our Streets 

are filled with blue Boars, black Swans, and red Lions; 

not to mention flying Pigs, and Hogs in Armour, with 

many other Creatures more extraordinary than any 

in the Desarts of Africk. Strange 1 that one who has 

all the Birds and Beasts in Nature to chuse out of, 

should live at the Sign of an Ens Ratioais I - 

My first Task therefore should be, like that of Hercules, 
to clear the City from Monsters. In the second Place I I 

would forbid, that Creatures of jarring and incongruous ! 

Natures should be joined together in the same Sign; 
such as the Bell and the Neats.'Tongue, the Dog and 
Gridiron. The Fox and Goose may be supposed to i 

have met ; but what tias the Fox and the Ssvoa Stars ; 

to do together 1 And when did the Lamb and DoljJiin [ 

ever meet, except upon a Sign^Post f As for the Cat and 
Fiddle, there is a Conceit m it; and therefore I do not 
intend that any thing I have here said should affect it 
I must however observe to you upon this Subject, that 
it is usual for a young Tradesman, at his first setting 
up, to add to his own Sign that of the Master whom ! 

he serv'd ; as the Husband after Marriage, gives a Place 
to his Mistress's Arms in his own Coat. This I take to | 

have given Rise to many of those Absurdities which are 
committed over our Heads; and, as I am informed, Srst 
occasioned the three Nuns and a Hare, which we see so "\ 

frequently joined together. I would therefore establish j 

certain Rules, for the determining how far one Trades^ j 

man may ^iVe the Sign of another, and in what Cases 
he may be allowed to quarter it with his own. 

In tiic third Place, I would enjoin every Shop to 
make use of a Sign wliich bears some Affinity to the 
Vares in which it deals. What can be more incon/ 

sistent 
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No. 26. sistect, than to see a Bawd at the Sign ot the Angel, 

Mondy'. Of a Taylor at the Lion? A Cook should not live at 

j^" ^' the Boot, nor a Shoemaker at the roasted Pig ; and yet, 

for want of this Regulation, I have seen a Goat set up 

before the Door of a Perfumer, and the French Kings 

Head at a Sword^utler's. 

An Ingenious Foreigner observes, tliat several of those 
Gentlemen who value themselves upon their Families, 
and overlook such as are bred to Trade, bear the Tools 
of their Forefathers in their Coats of Arms. I will not 
examine how true this is in Facti But though it may 
not be necessary for Posterity thus to set up the Sign 
of their Forefathers; I think it highly proper for those 
who actually profess the Trade, to show some such 
Marks of it before their Doors. 

V?lien the Name gives an Occasion for an ingenious 
Sign^-Post, I would likewise advise the Owner to take 
that Opportunity of letting the World know who he is. 
It would have been ridiculous for the Ingenious Mrs. 
Salmon to have lived at the Sign of the Trout ; for which 
Reason she has erected before her House the Figure of 
the Fish that is her Namesake. Mr. BcII has likewise 
distinguish'd tiimself by a Device of the same Nature: 
And here, Sir, I must beg Leave to observe to you, 
that this particular Figure of a Bell fias given Occasion 
to several Pieces of wit in this kind. A Man of your 
Reading must know that Abel Drugger gained great 
Applause by it in the Time of Ben. Johnson. Our 
Apocryphal Heathen God is also rMM-esented by this 
Figure; which, in Conjunction with the Dragon, makes 
a very handsome Picture in several of our Streets. As 
for the BelL'Savage, which is the Sign of a Savage Man 
standing by a Bell, I was formerly very much puzzled 
upon the Conceit of it. till I accidentally fell into the 
reading of an old Romance translated out of the French ; 
which gives an Account of a very beautiful V?'oman 
who was found in a Wilderness, and is called in the 
French la belle Sauvagei and is every where translated 
by our Country-men the Bell.'Savage. This Piece of Phil- 
ology will, I hope, convince you that I have made Sign- 
Posts my Study, and consequently qualified my self for 

the 
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the Employment which I soUicit at your Hands. But No. 28. 
before I conclude my Letter, I must communicate to you Monday, 
another Remark which 1 have made upon the Subject J^^' '■< 
with which I am now entertaining you, namely, that I 
can give a shrewd Guess at the tuimour of the Inhabi.' 
tant by the Sign that hangs before his Door, A siwly 
cholerick Fellow generally makes Choice of a Bear) as 
Men of milder Dispositions frequently live at the Lamb. 
Seeing a Punch'Bowl painted upon a Sign near Charing-- 
Cross, and very curiously garnished, with a Couple of 
Angels hovering over it and squeezing a Lemmon into 
it, r had the Utriosity to ask after me Master of the 
House, and found upon Enquiry, as I had guessed by 
the little Agreeaiens upon his Sign, that he was a 
Frenchman. I know, Sir, it is not requisite for me to 
enlarge upon these Hints to a Gentleman of your great 
Abilities J so humbly recommending my self to your 
Favour and Patronage, 

/ remain, £c' 
I shall add to the foregoing Letter, another which came 
to me by the same Penny^-Post 

'From my own Apartment near Charing^ross. 
Honoured Sir, 
Having heard that this Nation is a great Encourager of 
Ingenuity, I have brought with me a Rope^'Dancer that 
was caught in one of me V?'oods belonging to the Great 
Mogul. He is by Birth a Monkey; but swings upon a 
Hope, takes a Pipe of Tobacco, and drinks a Glass of Ale, 
like any reasonable Creature. He gives great Satisfection 
to the Quality; and if they will make a Subscription for 
him, I will send for a Brother of his out of Holland tliat 
is a very good Tumblers and also for another of the 
same Family whom I design for my MerryAadrew, as 
being an excellent Mimick, and the greatest Drole in the 
Country where he now is, I hope to have this Enter' 
tainment in a Readiness for the next Winter i and doubt 
not but it will please more ttian the Opera or Puppet' 
Show. I will not say that a Monkey is a better Man 
than some of the Opera Heroes; but certainly he is a 

better 
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No. 28. better Sepresentative of a Man, than the most artificial 
Mondfiy< Cofflposillott of Wood and Wire. If you will be pleased 
JiP'"' ^' to give me a good Word in your Paper, you shall be 

every Night a Spectator at my Show for nothing. 

C / am, tc' 

No. 29, 

[ADDISON.] Tuesday, April 3, 

Sermo lingua coacianus utraque 

Suavioe, at Chio nota si comtnixta falerni est— Hot. 

THERE is nothing that has more startled our Eagltsh 
Audience, than the Italian Recitativo at its first 
Entrance upon the Stage. People were wonderfully sur' 
prized to hear Generals singing the Word of Command, 
and Ladies delivering Messages in Musick. Our Country- 
men could not forbear laughing when they heard a Lover 
chanting out a Billet-doux, and even the Superscription of 
a Letter set to a Tune, The Famous Blimder in an old 
Play of Enter a King and two Fidlers solus, was now 
no longer an Absurdity; when it was impossible for a 
Hero in a Desart, or a Princess in her Closet, to speak 
any thing unaccompanied with Musical Instruments. 

But however this Italian Method of acting in EecHa' 
tivo might appear at first hearing, I cannot but think 
it much more just than that which prevailed in our 
English Opera before this Innovation) The Transition 
from an Air to Recitative Musick being more natural, 
than the passing from a Song to plain and ordinary 
Speaking, which was the common Method in Purcell's 
Operas. 

The only Fault 1 End in our present Practice, is the 
making use of the Italian Recitativo with English 
Words, 

To go to the Bottom of this Matter, I must observe, 
that the Tone, or (as the Erench call it) the Accent of 
every Nation in their ordinary Speech, is altogether dif- 
ferent from that of every other People; as we may see 
even in the Welsh and Scotch, who border so near 
upon us. By the Tone or Accent, I do not mean the 
Pronunciation of each ^ticular Word, but the Sound of 
the whole Sentence. Thus it is very common for an 
English 
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English Geatleman, when he hears a French Tragedy, No, 29. 
to complain that the Actors all of them speak in a Tuesday, 
Tone ; and therefore he very wisely prefers his own J^'' ^' 
Country^Tnen, not considering that a Foreigner com^ 
plains of the same Tone in an English Actor. 

For tills Reason, the Recitative Musick, in every 
Language, should be as different as the Tone or Accent 
of each Language; tor otherwise, what may properly 
express a Passion in one Language, will not do it in 
another. Every one who has been long in Italy knows 
very well, that the Cadences in the Recitativo bear a 
remote Affinity to the Tone of their Voices In ordinary 
Conversation! or, to speak more properly, are only the 
Accents of their Language made more Musical and 
Tuneful. 

Thus the Notes of Interrogation, or Admiration, in 
the Italian Musick (if one may so call them) which 
resemble their Accents in Discourse on such Occasions, 
are not unlike the ordinary Tones of an English Voice 
when we are angry; insomuch that I have often seen 
our Audiences extreamly mistaken as to what has been 
doing upon the Stage, and expecting to see the Hero 
knock down his Messenger, when he has been asking 
him a Question; or fancying that he quarrels with his 
Friend, when he only bids him Good^morrow, 

For this Reason the Italian Artists cannot agree with 
our English Musicians, in admiring Purcell's Composi' 
tions, and blinking his Tunes so wonderfully adapted to 
his VE'ords ; because both Nations do not always express 
the same Passions by the same Sounds, 

I am therefore humbly of Opinion, that an English 
Composer should not follow the Italian Recitative too 
servilely, but make use of many gentle Deviations from 
it, in Compliance with his own Native Language. He 
may Copy out of it all the lulling Softness and Dying 
Fails (as Shakespear calls them), but should still remember 
that he ought to accommodate himself to an English 
Audience; and by humouring the Tone of our Voices 
in ordinary Conversation, have the same Regard to tlie 
Accent of his own Language, as those Persons liad to 
theirs whom he professes to imitate. It is observed, that 
several 
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No. 29. several of the singing Birds of our own Country learn to 
Tuesday, sweeten their Voices, and mellow the Harshness of their 
J^" •'• natural Notes, by practising under those that come from 
warmer Climates. In the same manner I would allow 
the Italian Opera to lend our English Musick as much 
as may grace and soften it, but never entirely to anni.' 
hilate and destroy it. Let the Infusion be as strong 
as you please, but still let the Subfect Matter of it be 
English. 

A Composer should fit his Musick to the Genius of 
the People, and consider that the Delicacy of Hearing, 
and Taste of Harmony, has been formed upon those 
Sounds which every Country abounds with i In short, that 
Musick is of a Relative Nature, and what is Harmony to 
one Ear, may be Dissonance to another. 

The same Observations which I have made upon the 
Recitative Part of Musick, may be applied to all our 
Soiu:s and Airs in general 

Signior Baptist LuUy acted like a Man of Sense in 
this Particular. He found the French Musick extreamly 
defective and very often barbarous i However, knowing 
the Genius of the People, the Humour of their Language, 
and the prejudiced Ears he had to deal with, he did 
not pretend to extirpate the French Musick and plant the 
Italian m its stead j but only to Cultivate and Civilize 
it with innumerable Graces and Modulations which he 
borrowed from the Italian. By this means the French 
Musick is now perfect in its kind ; and when you say it 
is not so good as the Italian, you only mean that it does 
not please you so well, for there is scarce a Frenchman 
who would not wonder to hear you give the Italian such 
a Preference, The Musick of the French is indeed very 
properly adapted to their Pronunciation and Accent, as 
their whole Opera wonderfully favours the Genius of 
such a gay airy People. The Chorus In which that Opera 
abounds, gives the Parterre frequent Opportunities of 
joining in Concert with the Stage. This Inclination of 
the Audience to sing along with the Actors, so prevails 
with them, that I have sometimes known the Performer 
on the Sta» do no more in a Celebrated Song, than the 
Clerk of a Parish Church, who serves only to raise the 

Psalm 
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Psalm, and is aftcfwards drowned in the Musiclc of the No. 29, 
Gjngregafion, Every Actor that comes on the Stage is Tuesday, 
a Beau, The Queens and Heroines are so Painted, that J^' ^' 
they appear as Ruddy and Cherry'-cheek'd as Milt'inaids. 
llie Shepherds are all Embroidered, and acquit ihenv 
selves in a Ball better than our English Daocit^'Masters. 
I have seen a Couple of Pivers appear in red Stock^igs; 
and Alpheus, instead of having his Head covered with 
Sedge and BulL-Rushes, making Love in a fair full,* 
bottomed Perrlwig, and a Plume of Feathers, but with 
a Voice so full of Shakes and Quavers that I Should have 
diought the Murmurs of a Country Brook the much 
more agreeable Mustek, 
I remember the last Opera I saw in that merry Nation, 
■' Eape of Proserpine, where Pluto, 



the more tempting Figure, puis himself in a French 
Equipage, and brings Ascafaphus along with him as 
his Valet de Chatnbre. Tfiis is what we call Folly and 



Impertinence; but what the French look upon as Gay 
and Polite, 

I shall add no more to what I have here offered, than 
that Musick, Architecture and Painting, as well as Poetry 
and Oratory, are to deduce their Laws and Pules from 
the general Sense and Taste of Mankind, and not from 
the Principles of those Arts themselves] or in other 
Words, the Taste is not to conform to the Art, but the 
Art to the Taste, Musick is not designed to please only 
Chromatick Ears, but all that are capable of distinguishing 
harsh from disagreeable Notes, A Man of an ordinary 
Ear is a Judge whether a Passion is expressed in proper 
Sounds, and whether the Melody of those Sounds be 
more or less pleasii^' C 

Na 30, 

[STEELE] Wednesday, April 4, 

$i, MImaerxaus utl ceaset, aiae amort jocisque 
Nil est jucuadtim, vivas la amore jocisque. — Hot, 

ONE common Calamity makes Men extreamly affect 
each other, though they differ in every ottier 
Particular, The Passion of Love is the most genual 
Concern 
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No, 30, Concern among Men i and I am glad to hear by my 
Wednes- last Advices from Oxford, that there are a Set of Sighers 
Ara^a 4 "* ^^^ University, who have erected themselves into a 
im. ' Society in Honour of that tender Passion. These Gentler- 
men are of that Sort of Inamoratos, who arc not so 
very much lost to common Sense, but that they under^ 
stand the Folly they are guilty ofi and for that Reason 
separate themselves from all other Company, because 
they will enjoy the Pleasure of talking incoherently, 
without being ridiculous to any but each other. When 
a Man comes into the Club, he is not obliged to make 
any Introduction to his Discourse, but at once, as he is 
seating himself in his Chair, speaks in the Thread of 
his own Thoughts, 'She gave me a very obliging 
Glance, She never looked so well in her Life as this 
Evening,' or the like Reflection, without Kegard to any 
other Member of the Society ; for in this Assembly they 
do not meet to talk to each other, but every Man claims 
the full Liberty of talking to himself. Instead of SnuS^ 
boxes and Canes, which are usual Helps to Discourse 
with other young Fellows, these have each some Piece 
of Ribbon, a broken Fan, or an old Girdle, which they 

Elay with while fhcy talk of the fair Person remembered 
y each respective Token. According to the Representa.- 
tion of the Matter from my Letters, the Company appear 
like so many Players rehearsing behind the Scenes ; one 
is sighing and lamenting his Destiny in beseeching 
Terms, another declaring he will break his Chain, and 
another in dumlvShow striving to express his Passion 
by his Gesture. It is very ordinary in the Assembly 
fm- one of a sudden to rise, and make a Discourse con^ 
cemii^ his Passion in genend, and describe the Temper 
of liis Mind in such a manner, as that the whole 
Company shall join in the Description, and feel the 
Force of it In this Case, if any Man tuis declared the 
Violence of his Flame in more palhetick Terms, he is 
made President for that Night, out of respect to his 
su^^or Passion. 

we had some Years ago in this Town a Set of 
Pecmle who met and dressed like Lovers, and were 
distinguished by the Name of the Feinge-Glore Club\ 

but 
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bul they were Persons of such moderate lalellecis, even No, 30, 
before they were impaired by their Passion, that their Wednes' 
Irregularities could not furnish sufficient Variety of Folly ^l^y ^ 
to afford daily new Impertinences ; by which Means lyu, ' 
that Institution dropped. These Fellows could express 
their Passion in noliiing but their Dress; but the 
Oxonians are phantasticai now they are Lovers, in 
proportion to their Learning and Understanding before 
ihey become such. The Thoughts of the ancient Poets 
on this agreeable Phrenzy, are translated in honour of 
some modern Beauty i and Chloris is won to Day, by 
the same Compliment that was made to Lesbta a thou^ 
sand Years ago. But as far as I can learn, the Patron 
of the Club is the renowned Don Quixote. The 
Adventures of that gentle Knight are frequently men,' 
tioned in the Society, under the Colour of laughing at 
the Passion and themselves! But at the same tune, 
though they are sensible of the Extravagancies of that 
unhappy Warrior, they do not observe, tliat to turn 
all the Reading of the best and wisest Writings into 
Ehapsodies of Love, is a Phrenzy no less diverting than 
that of the aforesaid accomplished Spaniard. A Gentle" 
man who, I hope, will continue his Correspondence, 
is lately admitted into the Fraternity, and sent me the 
following Letter, 

'Sir, 
Since I find you take Notice of Clubs, I beg leave 
to give you an Account of one in Oxford, which you 
have no where mentioned, and perhaps never heard of, 
We distinguish our selves by the Title of the Amorous 
Club, are all Votaries of Cupid, and Admirers of the 
Fair Sex, The Reason that we are so little known in 
the World, is the Sccresie which we are obliged to 
live under in the University, Our Constitution runs 
counter to that of flie Place wherein we livei For in 
Love there are no Doctors, and we all possess so high 
Passion, that we admit of no Graduates in it. Our 
Presidentship is bestowed according to the Dignity of 
Passion; our Number is unlimited; and our Statutes 
are like those of the Druids, recorded in our own Breasts 

only 
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. No. 30. only, and explained by the Majority of the Company. 

, Wedncs' A Mistfcss, and a Poem in her Praise, will introduce 

' Ami 4 ^^^ Candidate i Without the latter no one can be admitted i 

■ 17ur ' for he that is not in Love enough to rliime. is unqualified 

' for our Society. To speak disrespectfully of any woman 

is Expulsion from our gentle Society. As we are at 

{»^esenl all of us Gown^'men, instead of dueUing when 

we are Rivals, wc drink together the Health of our 

Mistress. The Manner of doing this sometimes indeed 

creates Debates; on such Occasions we have Recourse 

to the Sules of Love among the Antients. 

Nacvia sex cyathis, septem Justlna bibaiur. 
This Method of a Glass to every Letter of her Name, 
occasioned the other Night a Dis^te of some Warmth, 
A young Student, who is in Love with Mrs. Elizabeth 
Dimple, was so unreasonable as to begin her Health 
under the Name of Elizabefha; which so exasperated 
the Club, that by common Consent we retrenched it 
to Betty. We look upon a Man as no Company, 
that does not sigh five times in a Quarter of an Hour; 
and look upon a Member as very absurd, that is so 
much himself as to make a direct Answer to a Question, 
In fine, the whole Assembly is made up of absent 
Men, tbat is, of such Persons as have lost their Locality, 
and whose Minds and Bodies never keep Company with 
one another. As I am an unfortunate Member of this 
distracted Society, you cannot expect a very regidar 
Account of it J for which Reason, I hope you will 
pardon me that I so abruptly subscribe my self. 
Sir, 
Your most obedient, 

humble Servant, 

T. B, 

I forgot to tell you, that Albina, who has six Votaries 
in this Club, is one of yoiu Readers,' R 
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No. 31. Nj.3t ; 

[ADDISON.] Thursd.y, April 5. ggj^' ; 

Sit mibi fas audita loqui. — Virg. 17ll> i 

LAST Night, Upon my going into a CoSeC'-house not i 

far from the Hay-'Market Theatre, I diverted my i 

self for above half an Hour with overhearing the Dis^ 
course of one, who, by the Shabbiness of his Dress, tlie 
Extravagance of his Conceptions, and the Hurry of 
his Speech, f discovered to be of that Species who are 
generally distinguished by the Title of Projectors. This 
Gentleman, for I found he was treated as such by his 
Audience, was entertaining a whole Table of Listners 
witli the Project of an Opera, which he told us had not 
cost him above two or three Mornings in the Contrive 
ance, and which he was ready to put in Execution, 
provided he might find his Account in it He said, that 
he had observed the great Trouble and Inconvenience 
which Ladies were at, in travelling up and down to the 
several Shows that are exhibited in different Quarters 
of the Town, The dancing Monkies are in one Place; 
the Puppet Show in another; the Opera in a third; not 
to mention the Lions, thai are almost a whole Day's 
Journey from the politer Part of the Town. By this 
means People of Figure are forced to lose half the Winter 
after their coming to Town, before they have seen all 
the strange Sights about it In order to remedy this 
great Inconvenience, our Projector drew out of his Pocket 
me Scheme of an Opera, Entitled, The Expedition of 
Alexander the Great; in which he had disposed all the 
remarkable Shows about Town, among the Scenes and 
Decorations of his Piece, The Thought, he coolest, was 
not originally his own, but that he had taken the Hint 
of it from several Performances which he had seen upon 
our Stage ( In one of which there was a RaryShow; in 
another, a Ladder'dance ; and in others a Posture^Man, 
a moving Picture, with many Curiosities of the like 
Nature. 

This Expedition of Alexander opens with his con^ 

suiting the Oracle at Delphos, in which the duni^ 

Conjurer, who has been visited by so many Persons of 

H Quality 
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No. 31. Quality of late Years, is to be introduced as telling him 
Thursday, hig Fortune i At the same time Clench of Barnet is 
jj^ ' represented in another Corner of the Temple, as ringing 
the Bells of Delphos, for joy of fus Arrival. The Tent 
of Darius is to be Peopled by the Ingenious Mrs. Salmon, 
where Alexander is to fall in Love with a Piece of 
Waz.'work, that represents the beautiful Statira, When 
Alexander comes into that Country, in which Quintus 
Curtius tells us the Dogs were so exceeding fierce that 
they would not loose their Hold, though they were cut 
to pieces Limb by Limb, and that they would hang upon 
their Prey by their Teeth when they liad nothing but 
a Mouth left, there is to be a Scene of Hockley in the 
Hole, in which is to be represented all the Diversions 
of tlut Place, the BuU.'baiting only excepted, which can.* 
not possibly be exhibited in the Theatre, by reason of 
die Lowness of the Roof. The several WoMS in Asia, 
which Alexander must be supposed to pass through, will 
give the Audience a Sight of Monkies dancing upon 
Kopes, with the many other Pleasantries of that li^crous 
Species. At the same time, if there chance to be any 
Strange Animals in Town, whether Birds or Beasts, they 
may be either let loose among the Woods, or driven . 
across the Stage by some of the Country People of Asia. 
In the last great Battel, Pinketbman is to personate King 
Porus upon an Elephant, and is to be encountered by 
Powell, representing Alexander the Great, upon a Drome.- 
dary, which nevertheless Mr. Powell is desired to call 
by the Name of Bucephalus. Upon the Close of this 
great decisive Battel, when the two Kings are thoroughly 
reconciled, to shew the mutual Friendship and good 
Ccurespondence that reigns between them, they both 
of them go together to a Puppet Show, in which the 
ingenious Mr. Powell, Junior, may have an OppoT'' 
tunity of displaying his whole Art of Machinery, for 
the Diversion of the two Monarchs. Some at the Table 
urged, that a Puppet Show was not a suitable Entertain/ 
ment for Alexander the Great; and that it might be 
introduced more properly, if we suppose the Conqueror 
touched upon that Part of India which is said to be 
inhabited by the Pigmies. But this Objection was boked 
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upon as frivolous, and the Proposal immediately over^ No. 3L 
ruled. Our Projector further added, that after the Recon^ J^tM^y, 
dliation of these two Kings they might invite one another fyS"^ ' 
to Dinner, and either of them entertain his Guest with ' ? 

the German Artist, Mr. Pinkethtnan's Heathen Gods, \ 

or any of the like Diversions, which shall then chance ^ 

to be in vogue. f 

This Project was received with very great Applause { 

by the whole Table. Upon which the Undertaker told 
us, that he fiad not yet communicated to us above half [ 

his Design) for that Alexander being a Greek, it was \ 

his Intention that the whole Opera 3iould be acted in \ 

that Language, which was a Tongue he was sure would \ 

wonderfully please the Ladies, especially when it was \ 

a little raised and rounded by the lonick Dialect) and \ 

could not but be acceptable to the whole Audience, i 

because there are fewer of them who understand Greek ■■ 

than Italian. The only Difficulty that remained, was, 
how to get Performers, unless we could persuade some ! 

Gentlemen of the Universities to learn to Sing, in order | 

to qualifie themselves for the Stage; but this Objection 
soon vanished, when the Projector informed us that 
the Greeks were at present the only Musicians in J 

the Turkish Empire, and that it would be very easie j 

for our Factory at Smyrna to furnish us every Year 
with a Colony of Musicians, by the Opportunity of the 
Turkey Fleet) besides, says he, if we want any single 
Voice for any lower Part in the Opera, Lawrence can 
learn to speak Greek, as well as he does Italian, in 
a Fortnight's time- 

The Projector having thus settled Matters, to the 

food liking of all that heard him, he left his Seat at the 
able, and planted himself before the Fire, where I 
bad unluckily taken my Stand for the Convenience of 
overhearing wlwl he said. Whether he had observed 
me to be more attentive than ordinary, I cannot tell, 
but he had not stood by me above a quarter of a Minute, 
but tie tiu^ed short upon me on a sudden, and catching 
me by a Button of my Coat, attacked me very abruptly 
after ttie following manner i Besides, Sir, I have heard 
of a very extraorfinary Genius for Musick that lives 
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No. 31, in Switzerland, who has so strong a Spring in his 
ThwBday, Fingers, that he can make the Board of an Organ sotuid 
j^ril 5, jijjg g Drum, and if I could but procure a Subscription 
of about Ten thousand Pound every Winter, I would 
undertake to fetch him over, and oblige him by Articles 
to set everything that should be sung upon the English 
Stage. After this he looked full in my Face, expecting 
I would make an Answer i when ty good Luck, a 
Gentleman that had entered the Coffee-house since the 
Projector applied himself to me, hearing him talk of hts 
Swiss Compositions, cry'd out with a kind of Laugh, 
is our Musick then to receive farther Improvements from 
Switzerland 1 This alarmed the Projector, who immc 
diatefy let go my Button, and turned about to answer 
him, I took the Opportunity of the Diversion, which 
seemed to be made in favour of me, and laying down 
my Penny upon the Bar, retired with some Precipitation, 

C 
Na 32. 

[STEELE] Friday, April 6. 

Nil illi larva aut tragicis opus esse cothurnls. — Hor. 

THE late Discourse concerning the Statutes of the 
Ugly Club having been so well received at 
Oxford, that, contrary to the strict Rules of the Society, 
they have been so partial as to lake my own Testimonial, 
and admit me into that select Body ; I could not restrain 
the Vanity of publishing to the World the Honour which 
is done me. It is no small Satisfaction, that I have given 
Occasion for the President's shewing both his Invention 
and Reading to such Advantage as my Correspondent 
reports he didi But it is not to be doubted there were 
many very proper Hums and Pauses in his Harangue, 
which lose their Ugliness in the Narration, and wMch 
my Correspondent {begging his Pardon) has no very 
good Talent at representing. 1 very much approve of 
the Contempt the Society has of Beauty i Nothing ought 
to be lauxjacle in a Man, in which fiis Will is not coo' 
cemed; therefore our Society can follow Nature, and 
where she has thought Kt, as it were, to mock her self, 
we can do so too, and be merry upon the Occasion.. 

'Mr. 
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'Mt. Spectato., £-42. 

Your making publick the late Trouble I gave you, ^ST~ °' 
you will find to have been the Occasion of this) 
Who should I meet at the Coffeehouse Door t'other 
Night, but my old Friend Mr. President? I saw some"- 
wteit had pleased him; and as soon as he had cast his 
Eye upon me, "Oho, Doctor, rare News from London, 
(says he) ; the Sfectatoe has made honourable Mention 
of the Club (Man) and published to the World fiis sincere 
Desire to be a Member, with a recommendatory Descrip.' 
tion of his Phiz I And though our Constitution has made 
no particular Provision for short Faces, yet, bis being 
an extraordinary Case, I believe we shall find an Hole 
for him to creep in at ; for I assure you he is not against 
the Canon; and if his Sides are as compact as his Joles, 
he need not disguise himself to make one of us." I 
presently called for the Paper to see how you looked in 
Print; and after we had regaled our selves awhile upon 
the pleasant Image of our Proselite, Mr. President told 
me I should be his Stranger at the next Night's Club) 
Where we were no sooner come, and Pipes brought, but 
Mr. President began an Harangue upon your Introduction 
to my Epistle, setting forth with no less Volubility of 
Speech tlian Strength of Season, "That a Speculation of 
mis Nature was what had been long and much wanted [ 
and that he doubted not but it would be of inestimable 
Value to the Publick, in reconciling even of Bodies and 
Souls; in composing and quieting the Minds of Men 
under all corporal Redundancies, Deficiencies, and Irregu.* 
larities whatsoever; and making every one sit down 
content in his own Carcass, though it were not perhaps 
so mathematically put together as he could wish.' And 
again, "How that for want of a due Consideration of 
what you first advance, -vix, that our Faces are not of 
our own chusing, People had been transported beyond all 
good Breeding, and hurried themselves into unaccouab' 
able and fatal Extravagances i As, how many impartial 
Looking''glasses had been censured and calumniated, nay, 
and sometimes shivered into ten thousand Splinters, only 
6m" a fair Representation of the Truth 1 how many Hcaa- 
strings 
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No. 32. strings and Garters had been made accessary, and actually 
R4day. forfeited, only because Folks must needs quarrel with 
j^"' ^' their own Shadows ? And who (continues he) but is 
deeply sensible, that one great Source of the Uneasiness 
and Misery of human Liie, especially amongst those of 
Distinction, arises from nothing in the world else, but too 
severe a Contemplation of an indefeasible Ccmtexture 
of our external Parts, or certain natural and invincible 
Dispositions to be fat or lean? When a little more of 
Mr, Spectator-s Philosophy would lake off all this; and 
in the mean time let them observe, that there's not one 
of their Grievances of this Sort, but perliaps, in some 
Ages of the World has been highly in vogue j and may 
be so again, nay, in some Country or other ten to one 
is so at this Day. My Lady Ample is the most miser/ 
able Woman in tlie worid, purely of her own making) 
She even grudges her self Meat and Drink, for fear she 
should tlirive by themi and is constantly crying out, In 
a Quarter of a Year more I shall be c|uite out of all 
manner of Shape! Now the Lady's Misfortune seems 
to be only this, that she is ^"ted in a wrong Soil f for, 
go but t'other Side of the Water, it's a Jest at Harlem 
to talk of a Shape under eighteen Stone. These wise 
Traders regulate their Beauties as they do their Butter, 
by the Pounds and Miss Cross, when she first arrived 
in the Low'Counfries, was not computed to be so hand' 
som as Madam Van Brisket by near half a Tun. On 
the other hand, there's 'Squire Lath, a proper Gentleman, 
of Fifteen hundred Pound per Annum, as well as of an 
unblameable Life and Conversation; yet would not I be 
the Esquire for half his Estate; for if it was as much 
more, he'd freely part with it all for a Pair of Legs 
to his Minds Whereas in the Reign of our first King 
Edward of glorious Memory, nothing more modish than 
a Brace of your fine taper Supporters! and his Majesty, 
without an Inch of Calf, managed Affairs in Peace and 
War as laudably as the bravest and most politick of liis 
Ancestors I and was as terrible to his Neighbours under 
the Royal Name of Long'shaaks, as Caeur de Lion to 
the Saracens before him. If we look ferther back into 
History we shall find, that Alexander the Great wore 
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his Head a little over the left Shoulder [ and then not No. 32, 
a Soul stirred out till he had adjusted his Neck Bone ; ^''"^Syj 
(he whole Nobility addressed the Prince and each other ^^" °' 
obliquely, and all Matters of Importance were concerted 
and carried on in the Macedonian Court with their Polls 
on one Side. For about the first Century nothing made 
more Noise in the World than Roman Noses, and then 
not a Word of them till they revived again in Eghty 
eight. Nor is it so very long since Richard the Tnird 
set up half the Backs of the Nation; and high Shoulders, 
as well as high Noses, were the Top of the Fashion. 
But to come to our selves, Gentlemen, tho' I find by 
my quiflquennial Observations, that we shall never get 
Ladies enough to make a Party in our own Country, 
yet might we meet with better Success among some of 
our Allies. And what think you if our Board sate for 
a Dutch Piece f Truly I am of Opinion, that as odd as 
we appear in Flesh and Blood, we should be no such 
strange things in MetzO'Tinto, But this Project may 
rest till our Number is compleati and this being our 
Election Night, give me leave to propose Mr. Spectator > 
You see his Inclinations, and perhaps we may not have 
his Fellow." 

I found most of them {as is usual in all such Cases) 
were prepared! but one of the Seniors (whom by the 
by Mr. President had taken all this Pains to bring over) 
sate still, and cocking his Chin, which seemed only to 
be levelled at his Nose, very gravely declared, "That in 
case he had had sufficient Knowledge of you, no Man 
should have been more willing to have served you ; but 
that he, for his Part, had always had regard to his own 
Conscience, as well as other People's Merit j and he did 
not know but that you might be a handsome Fellow [ 
for as for your own Certificate, it was every Body's 
Business to speak for themselves." Mr. President Im.- 
mediately retorted, " A handsome Fellow I why he is a 
Wit (Sir) and you know the Proverb i" and to ease the 
old Gentleman of his Scruples, cried, "That for Matter 
of Merit it was all one, you might wear a Mask." This 
threw him into a Pause, and he looked desirous of three 
Days to coosider on it} but Mr, President improved the 
Thou^t 
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No. 32. Thought, and followed hrni up with an old Story, "That 
Friday, Wits wcTC privileged to wear what Masks they pleased 
i^ ^' '^ ^ ^S^ ' .^'^ *^* ^ Vizard had been the constant 
Crown of their Labours, which was generally presented 
them by the Hand of some Salyr, and sometimes of 
Apollo himself;" For the Truth of which he appealed to 
the Frontispiece of several Books, and particularly to the 
English Juvenal, to which he referred him ( and only 
added p "That such Authors were the Larvati, or Larva 
donatl of the Antienls." This cleared up all, and in 
the Conclusion you were chose Probationer! and Mr. 
President put round your Health as such, prolesting, 
"That though indeed he talked of a Vizard, he did not 
believe all the while you fiad any more Occasion for 
it than the Cat^a^mounlain ; " so that all you have to do 
now is to pay your Fees, which here are very reasons 
able if you are not imposed upon; and you may stile 
your self laformis Sodetatis Sociusi Which I am desired 
to acquaint you with; and upon the same I beg you to 
accept of the Congratulation of, 
Sir. 
Oxford, Your obliged httwble Servant/ 

March 21. AC 

R 
No. 33. 

[STEELE.] Saturday, April 7. 

Fervidus tecum puer £ soluiis 
Gratiae zoais propcreatque Nympkae 
Et panim comis sior le fuveotas 

Mercuritisquc. - Hw. ad VenerEm, 

A FRIEND of mine has two Daughters, whom I will 
call Lsetitia and Daphne; The Former is one of 
the Greatest Beauties of the Age ia which she lives, 
the Latter no way remarkable for any Charms In her 
Person. Upon this one Circumstance of their Outward 
Form, the Good and lU of their Life seems to turn. 
Laetilla, lias not from her very Childhood, heard any 
tiling else but Commendations of her Features and Conv 
plexionj by which means she is no other than Nature 
made her, a very beautiful Outside. The Consciousness 

of 
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of her Charms has rendered her insupportably Vain and Na 33. 
Insolent towards all who have to do with her. Daphne, Saturday, 
who was almost Twenty before one civil thing had j^^ ' 
ever been said to her, found her self obliged to acquire 
some Accomplishments, to make up for the want of 
those Attractions which she saw in her Sister. Poor 
Daphne was seldom submitted to in a Debate wherein 
she was concerned i her Discourse had nothing to re' 
commend it but the good Sense of it, and she was always 
under a necessity to have very well considered what she 
was to say before she uttered itj while Laetitia was 
listened to with Partiality, and Approbation sat in the 
Countenances of those Mie conversed with, before she 
communicated wliat she had to say. These Causes have 
produced suitable Effects, and Lxfitia is as insipid a 
Companion, as Daphne is an agreeable one, Leetitia, 
confident of Favour, has studied no Arts to please i 
Daphne, despairing of any Inclination towards her Person, 
has depended only on her Merit. Lietitia has always 
somethiiu; in her Air that is sullen, grave, and discon^ 
solate. Daphne has a Countenance that appears chear' 
ful, open, and unconcerned. A Young G^tleman saw 
Laetitia this Winter at a Plav, and became her Captive. 
His Fortune was such, that ne wanted very little Intro' 
duction to speak his Sentiments to her Father. The 
Lover was admitted with the utmost Freedom into the 
Family, where a constrained Behaviour, severe Looks, 
and distant Civilities, were the highest Favours he could 
obtain of Laetitia ; while Daphne used him with the 
good Humour, Familiarity, and Innocence of a Sister: 
Uisomuch, that he would often say to her. Dear Daphne, 
wert thou but as Handsome as Laetitia J— — -She received 
such Language with that ingenuous and pleasing Mirth, 
which is natural to a Woman without Design. He still 
sighed in vain for Laetitia, but found certain Relief 
in the agreeable Conversation of Daphne. At Icngdi, 
heartily tired with the haughty Impertinence of Laetitia, 
and charmed with repeated Instances of good HumoiM^ 
he had observed in Daphne, he one Day told the latter, 
that he had somethii^ to say to her he hoped she would 
be pleased with Faith Daphne, continued he, / atn 
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No. 33. ia Love with thee, and despise thy Sister siacereJy. 
Saiurday, The mannef of his declaring himself gave his Mistress 
IzST occasion for a very hearty laughler.- — Nay, says 
he, / knew you would Laugh at me, but I'll ask your 
Father. He did soi the Father received his Intelligence 
with no less Joy than Surprize, and was very glad he 
had now no Care left but for his Beauty, which he 
thought he could carry to Market at his Leisure. I do 
not know any thing that has pleased me so much a great 
while, as this Conquest of my Friend Daphne's. All 
her Acquaintance congratulate her upon her ChancC'' 
Medley, and laugh at that premeditating Murderer her 
Sister. As it is an Argument of a light Mind, to think 
the worse of our selves for the Imperfections of our 
Persons, it is equally below us to value our selves upon 
the Advantages of them. The Female World seem to 
be almost incorrigibly gone astray in this Particulars 
for which Season, I shall recommend the following 
Extract out of a Friend's Letter to the Profess'd Beauties, 
who are a People almost as unsufferable as the Profess'd 
Wits. 

'Monsieur St. Evreaiont has concluded one of fiis 
Essays, with affirming, that the last Sighs of a handsom 
Woman are not so much tor the Lo^ of her Life, as 
of her Beauty. Perhaps this Raillery is pursued too far, 
yet it is turned upon a very obvious Remark, that 
Woman's strongest Passion is for her own Beauty, and 
that she values it as her Favourite Distinction. From 
hence it Is that all Arts, which pretend to improve or 
preserve it, meet with so general a Reception among the 
Sex. To say nothing of many false Helps, and Contra.- 
band Wares of Beauty, wliich are daily vended in this 
great Mart, there is not a MaidenXrentlewoman, of a 
good Family in any Country of South-'Britain, who has 
not heard of the Virtues of MayX^w, or is unfurnished 
with some Receipt or other m Favour of her Com- 
plexion i and I have known a Physician of Learning 
and Sense, after Eight Years Study in the University, 
and a Course of Travels into most Countries of Europe, 
owe the first raising of his Fortunes to a Cosmetick 
Wash. 

This 
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This has given me Occasion to consider how so No. 33. 
Universal a Disposition in Womankind, wliich spi-ings Saiurday, 
from a laudable Motive, the Desire of Pleasingi ^^ it^I"'' ' 
proceeds upon an Opinion, not altogether groimdless, 
that Nature may be helped by Art, may be turned to 
their Advantage. And, methinks, it would be an ac^ 
ceptable Service to take them out of the Hands of Quacks 
and Pretenders, and to prevent their imposing upon 
ttiemselves, by discovering to them the true Seoret and 
Art of improving Beauty. 

In order to this, before I touch upon it directly, it 
will be necessary to lay down a few Preliminary Maxims, 

That no Woman can be Handsome by the Force of 
Features alone, any more than she can he Witty only 
by the Help of Speech. 

That Pride destroys all Syiiunetry and Grace, and 
Affectation is a more terrible Enemy to fine Faces than 
the Small-Pox. 

That no Woman is capable of being Beautiful, who 
is not incapable of being False. 

And, That what would be Odious in a Friend, is 
Deformity In a Mistress. 

From these few Principles, thus laid down, it will 
be easie to prove, that the true Art of assisting Beauty 
consists in Embellishing the whole Person by the proper ■ 

Ornaments of virtuous and commendable Qualities, By 
this Help alone it is, that those who are the Favourite 
Work of Nature, or, as Mr. Dryden expresses it, the \ 

Porcelain Clay of human Kind, become animated, and 
are in a Capacity of exerting their Charms i And those \ 

who seem to have been neglected by her, like Models ; 

wrought in haste, are capable, in a great measure, of • 

finishing what She has left imperfect 

It is, methinks, a low and degrading Idea of that Sex, 
which was created to refine the Joys, and soften the j 

Cares of Humanity, by the most agreeable Participation, j 

to consider them meerly as Objects of Sight. This is ! 

abridging them of their natural Extent of Power, to put ' 

them upon a Level with their Pictures at Kneller's. How 
much nobler is the Contemplation of Beauty heightened 

by 
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No. 33, by Virtue, and commaading our Esteem and Love, 
&iwday, while it draws our Observation 7 How faint and spirit-' 
j^l^ '' less are the Charms of a Coquet, when compared with 
the real Loveliness of Sophronia's Innocence, Piety, good 
HiMnour and Truth) Virtues which add a new Sof^ess 
to her Sex, and even beautifie her Beauty ! That Agree 
abieness, which must otherwise have appeared no longer 
in the modest Virgin, is now preserved in the tender 
Mother, the prudent Friend, and the faithful Wife, 
Colours artfully spread upon Canvas may entertain the 
Eye, but not affect the Heart i and she, who takes no 
Care to add to the natural Graces of her Person any 
excelling Qualities, may be allowed still to amuse, as a 
Picture, but not to triumph as a Beauty. 

When Adatn is introduced by Milton describing 
Eve in Paradise, and relating to the Angel the Im.- 
pressions he felt upon seeing her at her first Creation, 
he does not represent her like a Grecian Venus, by 
her Shape or Features, but by the Lustre of her Mind 
which dione in them, and gave them their Power of 
charming. 

Grace was In all her Steps, Heaven la her Eye, 
la all her Gestures Dignity and Love, 

Without this irradiating Power the proudest Fair 
One ought to know, whatever her Glass may tell her 
to the contrary, that her most perfect Features are Un* 
inform'd and Dead. 

I cannot better close this Moral, than by a short 
Epitaph written by Bea. Johnson, with a Spirit which 
nothing could inspire but such an Object as I have 
been describing; 

Uaderneath this Stone doth lye 
As much Virtue as cau'd diet 
Which when alive did Vigour give 
To as much Beauty as cou'd live. 

I am, Sit, 

Your most bumble Servant/ 
R R. B.' 
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No. 34. ^^ 

[ADDISON.] Monday, April 9. AmU ^' 

Cognalis aiaculis siaiilis (era Juv, 

THE Club of which I am a Member, is very luckily 
composed of such Persons as are engaged in di^' 
ferent Ways of Life, and deputed as it were out of the 
most conspicuous Classes of Mankind ) By this Means 
I am furnished with (he greatest Variety of Hints and 
Materials, and know every thing that passes in the 
different Quarters and Divisions, not only of this great 
City, but of the whole Kingdom. My Readers too have 
the Satisfaction to find, that there is no Rank or Degree 
among them who have not their Representative in this 
Club, and that there is always some Body present who 
will take Care of their respective Interests, that nothing 
may be written or publi^cd to the Prejudice or lof 
&^ngement of their just Rights and Privileges. 

I last N^ht sat very late in Company with this select 
Body of Friends, who entertained me with several 
Remarks which they and others had made upon these 
my Speculations, as also with the various Success which 
they had met with among their several Ranks and 
Degrees of Readers. Wm, Honeycomb told me, in the 
softest maoner he could, that there were some Ladies 
(but for your Comfort, says Will, they are not those 
of the most VCit) that were offended at the Liberties 
I had taken with the Opera and the Puppet^Showt 
That some of them were likewise very much surprised, 
that I should think such serious Points as the Dress 
and Equipage of Persons of Quality, proper Subjects for 
RaiUery. 

He was going on, when Sir Andrew Fheepobt took 
him up short, and told him, that the Papers he 
hinted at had done great Good in the City, ana that all 
their Wives and Daughters were the better for themi 
And further added, that the whole City thought them/ 
selves very much obliged to me for declaring my gener.- 
ous Intentions to scourge Vice and Folly as they appear 
in a Multitude, without condescending to be a Publisher 

of 
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4, of particular Intreagues and Cuckoldoms, In short, says 

ly'r Sir Andrew, if you avoid that foolish beaten Road of 

' falling upon Aldermen and Citizens, and employ your 

Pen upon the Vanity and Luxury of Courts, your Paper 

must needs be of general Use- 

Upon this my Friend the Temfler told Sir Andrew, 
That he wondered to hear a Man of bis Sense talk after 
that manner ; thai the City had always been the Province 
fca- Satyr) and thai the Wits of Iting Charles's Time 
jested upon nothing else during his whole Reign- He 
then shewed, by the Examples of Horace, Juvenal, 
Bolleau, and the best Writers of every Age, that the 
Follies of the Stage and Court had never been accounted 
too sacred for Ridicule, how great soever the Persons 
might be that patroniz'd them. But after all, says he, 
I think your Raillery has made too great an Excursion, 
in attacking several Persons of the Inns of Court; and 
I do not believe you can shew me any Precedent for 
your Behaviour in that Particular, 

My good Friend Sir Roger de Coverley, who had 
said nouiing all this while, began his Speech with a 
Pish! and told us. That he wondered to see so many 
Men of Sense so very serious upon Fooleries, Let our 
good Friend, says he, attack every one that deserves 
its I would only advise you, Mr. Spectator, applying 
himself to me, to take care how you meddle with 
Country Squires i They are the Ornaments of the English 
Nation; Men of Good Heads and sound Bodies 1 and let 
me tell you, some of them take it ill of you, that you 
mention Fox-hunters with so little Respect, 

Captain Senthy spoke very sparingly on this Occa' 
sion. What he said was only to commend my Prudence 
in not touching upon the Army, and advised me to 
continue to act discreetly in that Point 

By this time I found every Subject of my Specula^ 
tions was taken away from me, by one or omer of 
the Club; and began to think my self in the Condition 
of the good Man that had one Wife who took a Dislike 
to his grey Hairs, and another to his black, dll by their 
picking out what each of them had an Aversion to, 
they left his Head altogether bald and naked. 

While 
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While I was thus musing with my self, my worthy No, 34. 
Friend the Clergyman, who, very luckily for me, was at Mondw, 
the Club that Night, undertook my Cause, He told us, j^'' ^• 
that he wondered any Order of Pefsoos should think 
themselves too considerable to be advis'df That it was 
not Quality, but Innocence, which exempted Men iroia 
Reproof i TTiat Vice and Folly ought to be attacked where^ 
ever they could be met with, and especially when they 
were placed in high and conspicuous Stations of Life. 
He ftirther added. That my Paper would only serve to 
u^ravate the Pains of Poverty, if it chiefly exposed 
thMC who are already depress'd, and in some measure 
turned into Ridicule, by the Meanness of their Con' 
ditions and Circumstances. He afterwards proceeded to 
take Notice of the great Use this Paper might be of to 
the Publick, by reprehending those Vices which are too 
trivial for the Chastisement of the Law, and too fan^ 
taslicai for the Cognizance of the Pulpit He then 
advised me to prosecute my Undertaking with Chear-' 
Rtlnessj and assured me, that whoever might be dis^ 
pleased with me, I should be approved by all those 
whose Praises do Honour to the Persons on whom 
they arc bestowed. 

The whole Club pays a particular Deference to the 
Discourse of this G^tleman, and are drawn into what 
he says, as much by the candid ingenuous Manner 
with which he delivers fiimself, as by the Strength of 
Argument and Force of Reason which he makes use 
ot Will. Honeycomb immediately agreed, that what 
he had said was right; and that for his Part, he would 
not insist upon the Quarter which he had demanded 
for the Ladies. Sir Andrew gave up the City with 
the same Frankness. The Templeh would not stand 
outi and was followed by Sir Roger and the Captain s 
Who all ^reed that I should be at Liberty to carry &c 
War into what Quarter I pleased j provided I contmued 
to combat vrHh Criminals in a Body, and to assault the 
Vice without hurting the Person, 

This Debate, which was held for the Good of Mao' 
kind, put me in mind of that which the Roman Ttu 
tunvirate were formerly engaged in, for their Destruction. 

Ev«y 
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No. 34, Every Man at first stood hard for his Friend, till they 

Monday, found that by this Means they should spoil their Pre 

j^ °' scription ! And at length, makmg a Sacrifice of ail their 

Acquaintance and Relations, lurnished out a very decent 

Execution. 

Having thus taken my Resolutions to march on boldly 
in the Cause of Virtue and good Sense, and to annoy 
their Adversaries in whatever Degree or Rank of Men 
they may be founds I shall be deaf for the future to all 
the Remonstrances that shall be made to me on this 
Account. If Punch grows extravagant, I shall reprimand 
him very freely ( If the Stage becomes a Nursery of 
Folly and Impertinence, I shall not be afraid to anim^ 
advert upon it In short, H I meet with any thing 
in City, Court, or Country, that shocks Modesty or good 
Manners, I shall use my utmost Endeavours to make an 
Example of it I must however intreat every particular 
Person, who does me the Honour to be a Reader of 
this Paper, never to think himself, or any one of his 
Friends or Enemies, aimed at in what is saidi For I 
promise him, never to draw a faulty Character which 
does not fit at least a Thousand People i or to publish a 
single Paper, that is not written in the Spirit of Bene' 
volence, and with a love to Mankind. C 

Na 35, 

[ADDISON-] Tuesday, April 10. 

Sisu ioepto res iacptioe nulla cs(.— Catull. 

AMONG all kinds of W^riting, there is none in which 
Authors are more apt to miscarry than in Works 
of Humour, as there is none in which they are more 
ambitious to excel. It is not an Imagination that teems 
with Monsters, an Head that is filled with extravagant 
Conceptions, which is capable of furnishing the World 
with Diversions of this nature j and yet if we look into 
the Productions of several Writers, who set up for Men 
of Humour, what wild irregular Fancies, what unnatis^ 
Distortions of Thought do we meet with I If they speak 
Nonsense, they believe they are talking Humour; and 
when they have drawn together a S<^eme of absurd 
inconsistent 
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inconsistent Ideas, they are not able to read it over to No. 35. 
themselves without laughing. These poor Gentlemen V'^^ffT 
endeavour to gain themselves the Reputation of Wits ^^" '"' 
and Humourists, by such monstrous Conceits as almost 
qualifie them for Bedlam ; not considering that Humour 
^ould always lye under the Check of Reason, and that 
it requires the Direction of the nicest Judgment, by so 
much the more as it indulges it self in the most bound' 
kss Freedoms. There is a kind of Nature that is to be 
observed in this sort of Compositions, as well as in all 
other; and a certain Regularity of Thought which must 
discover the Writer to be a Man of Sense, at the same 
time that he appears altogether given up to Caprice i 
For my part, when I read the delirious Mirth of an 
unskilful Autlior, I cannot be so barbarous as to divert 
my self with it, but am rather apt to pit/ the Man, 
tiian to laugh at any thing he writes, 

The Deceased Mr. Shadwell, who had himself a great 
deal of the Talent which I am treating of, represents an 
en^ty Rake, in one of his Plays, as vety much surprized 
to hear one say that breaking of windows was not 
Himiour ; and I question not but several English Readers 
will be as much startled to hear me aHirm, that many of 
those raving incoherent Pieces, which are often spread 
among us, under odd Chymerical Titles, are rather the 
Ofisprtngs of a distempered Brain, than Works of Humour. 

It is indeed miKh easier to describe what is not 
Humour, than what is; and very difficult to define it 
otherwise than as Cowley has done Wit, by Negatives, 
Were I to give my own Notions of it, I would deliver 
them after Plato's manner, in a kind of Allegory, and 
by supposing Humour to be a Person, deduce to lum all 
his Qualifications, according to the following Genealogy. 
TwjYH was the Founder or the Family, and the Father 
of Good Sense. Good Sense was the Father of Wrr, who 
married a Lady of a Collateral Line called Mkth, by 
whom he had issue Humour. Humour therefore being 
the youngest of this Illustrious Family, and descend^ 
from Parents of such different Dispositions, is very 
various and unequal in his Temper j sometimes you sec 
him putting on grave Looks and a solemn Habit, some' 
1 times 
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times airy in his Behaviour and fantastick in his E>ress) 
' Insomuch that at different times he appears as serious as a 
Judge, and as jocular as a MtrryAndrew. But as he has 
a great deal of the Mother in his Constitulion< whatever 
Mood he is in, he never fails to make his Company laugtb 

But since there is an Impostor abroad, who takes upon 
him the Name of this young Gentleman, and would 
willingly pass for him in the W^orld; to the end that 
well-meaning Persons may not be imposed upon by 
Cheats, I would desire my Readers, when they meet 
with this Pretender, to look into his Parentage, and to 
examine him strictly, whether or no he be remotely 
allied to Truth, and lineally descended from Good Sense; 
if not, they may conclude him a Counterfeit, They 
may likewise distinguish him by a loud and excessive 
Laughter, in which he seldom gets his Company to join 
with him. For as Tfue Humour generally looks serious, 
while every Body iauehs about himj False Humour is 
always latching, whikt every Body about him looks 
seriotis. I shall only add. If he has not in him a Mixture 
of both Parents, that is, if he would pass for the Offspring 
of Wit without Miirra, or Mirth without Wrr, you may 
conclude him to be altogether Spurious, and a Cheat 

The Impostor of whom I am speakiiu;, descends Origins 
ally itom Falsehood, who was the Mother of Nonsense, 
who was brought to Bed of a Son called Frenzy, who 
Married one of the Daughters of Folly, commonly 
known by the Name of Laughter, on whom he begot 
that Monstrous In&nt of which 1 have been here speak- 
ing. I shall set down at length the Genealogical Table 
of False Humour, and, at the same time, place under it 
the Genealogy of True Humour, that the Reader may at 
one View behold their different Pedigrees and Relations, 
Falsehood. 



Feenzy. Laughter, 

False Humour. 

Tbuto, 

Goca) Sense. 

Wrr. Mkth. 
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I might extend the Allegory, by mentioning several No. 35- 
of the Children of False Humour, who arc more in \"^ffS(' 
Number than the Sands of the Sea, and might in partis j'^^™ '"• 
cular enumerate the many Sons and Daughters which 
he has begot in this Island. But as this would be a 
very invidious Task, I shall only obsei^e in general, 
that False Huhouk differs from the True, as a Monkey 
does &om a Man. 

Hrst of all, He is exceedingly given to little Apish 
Tricks and Buffooneries' 

Secondly, He so much delights in Mimickry, that it 
is all one to him whether he exposes by it Vice and 
FoUy, Luxury and Avarice) or, on the contrary, Virtue 
and Wisdom, Pain and Poverty. 

Thirdly, He is wonderfully unlucky, insomuch that 
he will bite the Hand that feeds him, and endeavour to 
ridicule both Friends and Foes indifferently. For having 
but small Talents, he must be merry where he can, 
not where he should. 

Fourthly, Being entirely void of Reason, he pursues no 
Point either of Morality or Instruction, but is Ludicrous 
only for the sake of being so. 

Fifthly, Being incapable of having any thing but 
Mock:-Representations, his Ridicule is always Personal, 
and aimed at the Vicious Man, or the Writers not at 
the Vice, or at the Writing, 

I have here only pointed at the whole Species of 
False Humourists, but as one of my principal Designs in 
this Paper is to beat down that malignant Spirit, wtiich 
dfecovers it sdf in the Writings of the present Age, I 
shall not scruple, for the future, to single out any of 
the small Wits, that infest the World with such Com.' 
positions as are ill.'natured, immoral, and absurd. This 
IS the only Exception which I shall make to the General 
Rule I have prescribed my self, of attacking Multitudes i 
Since eyery honest Man ought to look upon himself as 
in a Natural State of War with the Libeller and Lam' 
pooner , and to annoy them whercever they fall in his 
way. Ttiis is but retaliating upon them, and treating 
them as they treat others. C 
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Np, 36, No, 36, 



Wednts- 



[STEELE.] Wednesday, April 11 



Pcrhriams .— Virg. 

I SHALL not put my self to any further Pains or this 
Day's Entertainment, than barely to publish the 
Letters and Titles of Petitions from the Play.'house, with 
the Minutes I have made upon the Latter for my Conduct 
in Relation to them. 

'Drury'Laae, March the 9th. 
Upon reading the Project -which is set forth in one 
of your late Papers, of making an Alliance between all 
the Bulls, Bears, Elephants, and Lions, which are separ/ 
ately exposed to publick View in the Cities of London 
and Westminster \ together with the other Wonders, 
Kiows, and Monsters, whereof you made respective 
Mention in the said Speculation! we, tlie chief Actors 
of this Playhouse, met and sale upon the said Design, 
It is with great Delight that we expect the Execution of 
this Worki and in order to contribute to it, wc have 
given Warning to all our Ghosts to get their Livdihoods 
where they can, and not to appear among us after Day.' 
break of the 16th Instant, we are resolved to take this 
Opportunity to part with every thing which does not 
contribute to the Representation of human Lifej and 
shall miake a free Gift of all animated Utensils to your 
Projector. The Hangings you formerly mentioned are 
run away! as are likewise a Sett of Chairs, each of 
which was met upon two Legs going through the Rose 
Tavern at two this Morning, We hope. Sir, you will 
give proper Notice to the Town that we are endeavour.' 
mg at mese Regulations; and that we intend for the 
future to shew no Monsters, but Men who are con.* 
verted into such by their own Industry and Affectation, 
If you will please to be at the House to Night, you 
will see me do my Endeavour to shew some unnatural 
j^>pearances which are in vogue among the Polite iuid 
Well.'bred. I am to represent, in the Character of a 
fine Lady dancing, all the Distortions which are fre^ 
quently taken for Graces in Mien and Gesture. This, 

Sir 
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Sir, is a Specimen of the Method we shall take to ex.' No. 36, 
pose the Monsters which come within the Notice of a Wedow 
regular Theatre ; and we desire nothing more gross jf^'., ., 
may be admitted by you Spectators for the future. We j^y" ' 
have cashier'd three Companies of Theatrical Guards, and 
design our Kings shall for the future make Love, and 
sit in Council, without an Army; and wait only your 
Direction, whether you will have them reinforce King 
Porua, or join the Troops of Macadoa. Mr. Pinkethmaa 
resolves to consult his Pantheon of Heathen Gods in 
Opposition to the Oracle of Delphos, and doubts not but 
he shall turn the Fortunes of Fonts, when he personates 
him. 1 am desired by the Company to inform you, 
that they submit to your Censures; and shall have you 
in greater Veneration than Hercules was in of old, if you 
can drive Monsters from the Theatre; and think your 
Merit will be as much greater than lii6< as to convince 
is more than to conquer, 
/ am, Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 

T,D.' 
'Sir, 
When I acquaint you with the great and unexpected 
Vicissitudes of my Fortune, ! doubt not but I shall obtain 
your Pity and Favour, I have for many Years last past 
been Thunderer to the Playhouse; and have not only 
made as much Noise out of the Qouds as any Pre> 
decessor of mine in tfie Theatre that ever bore that 
Character, but also have descended and spoke on the 
Stage, as the bold Thunder In the Rehearsal. When 
they got me down thus low, they thought fit to degrade 
me further, and make me a Ghost, 1 was contented 
with this for these two last Winters; but they carry 
their Tyranny still further, and not satisfied that I am 
banished from above Ground, they have given me to 
understand that I am wholly to depart their Dominions, 
and taken from me even my subterraneous Employ,- 
ment. Now, Sir, what I desire of you is, that if your 
Undertaker diinks frt to use FircArms (as other Authors 
have done) in the Time of Alexander, I may be a 
Cannon against Porus, or else provide for me in the 
Burning 
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No, 36, Burning of Persepolis, or what other Method you shall 

Wednes- think fit, 

y^^.jjj Salmoneus of Coveat'Gardea.' 

m. ' The Petition of all the Devils of the Play^-bouse in 
behalf of themselves and Families, setting forth their Ex/ 
pulsion from thence, with Certificates of their good Life 
and Conversation, and praying Relief. 

The Merit ol this Petition referred to Mr. Chr, Rich, 
who made them Devik. 

The Petition of the Gravcrt3igger in Hamlet, to com" 
mand the Pioneers in the Expraition of Alexander. 
Granted, 
The Petition of William Bullock, to be Hephestion 
to Pinkethman the Great. 
Granted. 

ADVERTISEMENT, 
A Widow Gentle-woman, well born both by Father 
and Mother's Side, being the Daughter of Thomas 
Prater, once an eminent Practitioner in the Law, and 
of Letitia Tattle, a Family well known in all Parts 
of this Kingdom, having been reduced by Misfortunes 
to wait on several great Persons, and for some time 
to be Teacher at a Boarding'School of young Ladies, 
giveth Notice to the Pttblick, That she hath lately 
taken a House near Bloomsbury -Square, commodiously 
situated next the Fields in a good Air/ where she 
teaches all Sorts of Birds of the loquacious Kind, as 
Parrots, Starlings, Magpies, and others, to imitate 
human Voices In greater Perfection than ever yet 
was practised. They are not only instructed to pre 
nounce Words distinctly, and ia a proper Tone and 
Accent, but to speak the Language with great Purify 
and Volubility of Tongue, together with all the fashion.! 
able Phrases and Compliments now in use either at 
Tea'Tables or visiting Days, Those that have good 
Voices may be taught to sing the newest Opera'Airs, 
and, if required, to speak either Italian or French, pay.' 
ing something extraordinary above the comnson Rates. 
They whose Friends are not able to pay the full Prices 
may be taken as Half 'Boarders. She teaches such as 
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are designed foe the LHrersion of the PitbUck, and to No. 36. 
act in enchanted Woods on the Theatres, by the Great. Wednes- 
As she has often observed with mvch Concern ^"^AwilU 
indecent an Education is usuaiiy given these innocent i/jj^ ' 
Creatures, which in some Measure is owing to their 
being placed in Rooms next the Street, wliere, to the 
great Offence of chaste and tender Ears, they learn 
Ribaldry, obscene Songs, and iaitnodest Expressions 
from Passengers and idle People, as also to cry Fish 
and Card-tnatches, with other useless Parts of Learn' 
ing to Birds who have rich Friends, she has fitted up 
proper and neat Apartments for them in the back 
Part of her said House/ where she suffers none to 
approach them but her self, and a Servant Maid who 
is deaf and dumb, and whom she provided on purpose 
to prepare their Food and cleanse their Cages / having 
found by long Experience how hard a thing if is for 
those to keep Silence who have the Use of Speech, 
and the f^angers her Scholars are exposed to by the 
strong Impressions that are made by harsh Sounds 
and vulgar Dialects. In short, if they are Birds of 
any Parts or Capacity, she will undertake to reader 
them so accomplished in the Compass of a Twelve' 
month, that they shall be fit Conversation for such 
Ladies as love to chuse their Friends and Companions 
out of tills Species. 

No, 37. 

[ADDISON.] Thursday, April 12, 

Non iUa coh ealaihisve Miaervae 

Feaiine»» assueta manus — . — Virg. 

SOME Months ago, my Friend Sir Soger, being in 
the Country, eiulosed a Letter to me, directed to a 
certain Lady whom I shall here call lay the Name of 
Leonora, and as it contained Matters of Conseqtience, 
desired me to deliver it to her with my own Hand 
Accordingly I waited upon her Ladyshippretty early in 
the Mormng, and was desired by her woman to waik 
into her Lady's Library, till such time as she was in a 
Readiness to receive me. The very sound of a Lady's 
Library 
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No, 37, Library gave me a great Curiosity to see if ; aod, as it 
Thursday, ^as some time before the Lady came to me, I had an 
J^" "' Opportunity of turning over a great many of her Books, 
wmch were ranged together In a very beautiful Order. 
At the End of the Folios (wliich were finely bound 
and gilt) were great Jars of China placed one above 
another in a very noble piece of Architecture. The 
Oiiartos were separated from the Octavos by a pile of 
smaller Vessels, which rose in a delightful Pyramid 
The Octavos were bounded by Tea Dishes of all Shapes 
Colours and Sizes, which were so disposed on a wooden 
Frame, that they looked like one continued Pillar indented 
with ^e finest Strokes of SciUpture, and stained with 
the greatest Variety of Dyes, Tbat Part of the Library 
which was designed for the Reception of Plays aiuJ 
Pamphlets, and other loose Papers, was inclosed in a kind 
of Square, consisting of one of the prettiest Grotesque 
Works that ever I saw, and made up of Scaramouches, 
Uons, Monkies, Mandarines, Trees, Shells, and a thousand 
other odd Figures in Cliina Ware, In the midst of the Room 
was a little Japan Table, with a Quire of gill Paper 
upon it, and on the Paper a Silver Snuffobo:! made in 
the Shape of a little Book. I found there were several 
other Counterfeit Books upon the upper Shelves, which 
were carved in Wood, and served only to fill up the 
Number, like Faggots in the Muster of a Regiment, I 
was wonderfully pleased with such a mixt kind of Fttmt'' 
ture, as seemed very suitable both to the Lady and the 
Scholar, and did not know at first whether I shouk] fancy 
my self in a Grotto, or in a Library, 

Upon my looking into the Books, I found there were 
some few which the Lady had bought for her own use, 
but that most of them had been got together, either 
because she had heard them praised, or because she 
had seen the Authors of them. Among several that I 
examined, I very well remember these mat follow. 

Ogleby's Virgil 

Dryden's Juvenal 

Cassandra. 

Cleopatra. 

Aatraea, 
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Sir Isaac Newton's Works. No, 37, 

The Graad Cyrus i with a Pin stuck in one of the ThuMday, 
middle Leaves, April 12. 

Fetnbroke's Arcadia. 

Lack of Human Understanding) with a Paper of 
Patches in it 

A Spelling Book, 

A IXclionary for the Explanation of hard Words, 

Sherlock upon Death. 

The fifteen Comforts of Matrimony, 

Sir Williaai Temple's Essays, 

Father MaJbranche's Search after Truth, translated 
into English. 

A Book of Novels, 

The Academy of Compliments. 

Culpepper's Midwifery. 

The Ladies' Calling. 

Tales in Verse by Mr, Durfeyi Bound in Red Leather, 
gilt on the Back, and doubled down in several Places. 

All the Classick Authors in Wood. 

A Set of Elzivers by the same Hand, 

Clelias Which opened of it self in the Place that 
describes two Lovers in a Bower. 

Baket's Chronicle. 

Advice to a Daughter. 

The New Atalantis, with a Key to it. 

Mr. Steele's Christian Heroe. 

A Pra;ycr Booki With a Bottle of Hungary Water 
by the side of it. 

Dr. Sacheverelfs Speech, 

Fielding's TryaL 

Seneca's Morals, 

Taylor's Holy Living and Dying. 

La Ferte's Instructions for Country Dances, 

I was taking a Catalogue in my Pocket^Book of these, 
and several other Authors, when Leonora entred, and 
upon my presenting her with the Letter from the Knight, 
told me, with an unt^>eakable Grace, that she hoped 
Sir Roces was in good Health t I answered Yes, ftM* I 
hate long Speeches, and after a Bow or two retired. 

Leoawa 
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No, 37. Leonora was fowno-Iy a celebrated Beaufv, and is 

Thursday, still a very lovely Woman. She has been a Widow for 
^^ two or three Years, and being unfortunate in her first 
Marriage, has taken a Resolution never to venture upon 
a second She has no Children to take care of, and leaves 
the Management of her Estate to my good Friend Sir 
Roger. But as the Mind naturally sinks into a kind of 
Lethargy, and fells asleep, that is not agitated by some 
Favourite Pleasures and Pursuits, Leonora has turned 
all the Passions of her Sez into a love of Books and 
Retirement. She converses chiefly with Men (as she has 
often said herseU) but it is only in their Writings) and 
admits of very few Male / Visitants, except my Friend 
Sir Roger, whom she hears with great Pleasure, and 
without Scandal. As her Reading has lain very much 
among Romances, it has given her a very particular Turn 
of Thinking, and discovers it self even in her House, 
her Gardens, and her Furniture. Sir Roger has enters 
tained me an Hour together with a Description of her 
Countryi^eat, which is situated in a kind of Wilderness, 
about an hundred Miles distant from London, and 
looks like a little enchanted Palace. The Rocks about her 
are shaped into Artificial Grottoes, covered with Wood/- 
bines and Jessamines. The woods are cut into shady 
Walks, twisted into Bowers, and filled with Cages of 
Turtles. The Springs are made to run among Pebbles, 
and by that means taught to murmur very agreeably. 
They are likewise collected into a beautiful Lake, that is 
inhabited by a Couple of Swans, and empties it self by a 
little Rivulet which runs through a green Meadow, and is 
known in the Family by the Name of The Purling Stream, 
The Knight likewise teUs me, that this Lady preserves her 
Game better than any of the Gentlemen in the Country ; 
not (says Sir Roce) that she sets so great a Value upon 
her Partridges and Pheasants, as upon her Larks and 
Nightingales. For she says that every Bird which is 
kilkd in her Ground, will spoil a Consort, and that she 
shall certainly miss him the next Year, 

When I think how odly this Lady is improved by 
Learning, I look upon her with a mixture of Admiration 
and Pity. Amidst these innocent Entertainments which 

she 
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she has formed to her self, how much more Valuable No, 37, 
does she appear than those of her Sex, who employ V'^'^^ff^' 
themselves in Diversions that are less Reasonable, though J^^ ' 
more in Fashion J What hnprovements would a Woman 
have made, who is so susceptible of Impressions &om 
what she reads, had she been guided to such Books as 
have a tendency to enlighten the Understanding and 
rectifie the Passions, as well as to those which are of 
little more use than to divert the Imagination? 

But the manner of a Lady's employing her self use&illy 
in Reading shall be the Subject of another Paper, in which 
I design to recommend such particular Books as may be 
proper for the Improvement of the Sex. And as this is a 
Subject of a very nice Nature, I shall desire my Corre-- 
spondents to give me their Tlioughts upon it 

No, 38, 

[STEELE] Friday, April 13. 
Cupias aoa placiu'sse fluju's.— Mart. 

A LATE Conversation which I fell into, gave me an 
Opportunity of observing a great deal of Beauty 
in a very handsome Woman, and as much Wit in an 
ingenious Man, turned into Deformity in the one, and 
Absurdity in the other, by the meer Force of AHectation. 
The Fair One had something in her Person upon which 
her Thoughts were fixed, that she attempted to shew to 
Advantage in every Look, Word, and Gesture, The 
Gentleman was as diligent to do Justice to his fine Parts, 
as the Lady to her beauteous Form* You might see his 
Imagination on the Stretch to find out something un^ 
common, and what they call bright, to entertain her; 
while she writhed her self into as many different Postures 
to engage him. When she laughed, her Lips were to 
sever at a greater Distance than ordinary to shew her 
Teeth i Her Fan was to point to somewhat at a Distance, 
that in the Reach she may discover the Roundness of her 
Arm I then she is utterly mistaken in what she saw, 
falls back, smiles at her own Folly, and is so wholly 
discomposed, that her Tucker is to be adjusted, her Bosom 
exposed, and the whole Woman put into new Airs and 
Graces 
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No, 38, Graces. While she was doing all this, the Gallant bad 
^*^yL time to think of something vety pleasant to say next to 
jj^ ' her, or make some unkind Observation on some other 
Lady to feed her Vanity, These unhappy Effects of 
Affectation naturally led me to look into that strange 
State of Mind which so generally discolours the Behav,* 
iour of most People we meet with. 

The learned Dr, Burnet, In his Theory of the Earth, 
takes occasion to observe, That every Thought is attended 
with Consciousness and Representativeness i the Mind 
has nothing presented to it but what is immediately 
followed by a Reflection or Conscience, which fells you 
whether that which was so presented is graceful or unbc 
coming. This Act of the Mind discovers it self in the 
Gesture, by a proper Behaviour in those whose Conscious.' 
ness goes no ftnrther than to direct them in the just 
ProMcss of their present Thought or Action i but betrays 
an Interruption in every second Thought, when the 
Consciousness is employ'd in too fondly approving a 
Man's own Conceptions ; which sort of Consciousness is 
what we call Affectation, 

As the Love of Praise is implanted in our Bosoms as a 
strong Incentive to worthy Actions, it is a very difficult 
Task to get above a Desire of it for things that should be 
wholly indifferent. Women, whose Hearts are fixed upon 
the Heasure they have in the Consciousness that they 
arc the Objects of Love and Admiration, are ever changing 
the Air of their Countenances, and altering the Attitude rf 
their Bodies, to strike the Hearts of their Beholders with 
new Sense of their Beauty. The dressing Part of our 
Sex, whose Minds are the same with the sillier Part of 
the other, are exactly in the like uneasie Condition to be 
regarded for a welMied Cravat, an Hat cocked with an 
unusual Briskness, a very well.'chosen Coat, or other 
Instances of Merit, which they are impatient to see un^ 
observed 

But this apparent Affectation, arising &om an ill' 
governed Consciousness, is not so much to be wondered 
at in such loose and trivial Minds as these i But when 
you see it reign in Characters of Worth and Distinction, 
it is what you cannot but lament, not without some 
Indigoation 
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Indignation. It creeps into the Heart of the wise Man as No, 38. 
well as that of the Coxcomb. When you see a Man of ^/'^X', 
Sense look about for Applause, and discover an itching J^^ ' 
Inclination 1o be commended j lay Traps for a little 
Incense, even from those whose Opinion he values in 
nothing but his own Favour i Who is safe against this 
Weakness 1 or who knows whether he is guilty of it or 
not 7 The best way to get clear of such a light Fondness 
for Applause, is, to take all possible Care to throw off the 
Love of it upon Occasions that are not in themselves 
laudable i but, as it appears, we hope for no Praise from 
them. Of this Nature are all Graces in Men's Persons, 
Dress, and bodily Deportment ; which will naturally be 
winning and attractive if we think not of them, but lose 
their Foree in proportion to our Endeavour to make them 
such. 

When our Consciousness turns upon the main Design 
of Life, and our Thoughts are employed upon the chief 
Purpose either in Busmess or Pleasure, we shall never 
betray an Affectation, for we cannot be guilty of iti But 
when we give the Passion for Praise an unbridled Liberty, 
our Pleasure in little Perfections robs us of what is due to 
us for great Virtues, and worthy Qualities. How many 
excellent Speeches and honest Actions are lost for want 
of being indifierent where we ought 7 Men are oppressed 
with regard to their Way of speaking and acting, instead 
of having their Ttiought bent upon what they diould do 
or say I and by that means bury a Capacity for i^'cat 
things, by their fear of failing in indifferent things. This, 

¥^lups, cannot be called Affectation; but it has some 
incture of it, at least so far, as that their fear of erring 
in a thing of no Consequence, argues they would be too 
much pleased in performing it 

It is only from a thorough Disregard to himself in such 
Particulars, that a Man can act with a laudable Sufficiency i 
His Heart is fixed upon one Point in view i and he com^ 
mits no Errors, because he thinks nothing an Error but 
what deviates from that Intention, 

The wild Havock Affectation makes in that Part of the 

World which should be most polite, is visible whcrcevef 

we turn our Eycsi It pushes Men not only into Inv 

pertinences 
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No 38, pertinences to Conversation, but also m their pre^ 
R^^yi medtlated Speeches. At the Bar it torments the Bench, 
^1^ '^' whose Business it is to cut off all Superfltiities in what 
is spoken before it by the Practitioner; as well as 
several little Pieces of Injustice which arise from the 
Law it sel£ I have seen it make a Man run from the 
Purpose before a Judge, who was, when at the Bar 
himself, so close and logical a Pleader, that with all the 
Pomp of Eloquence in his Power, he never spoke a 
Word loo much. 

It might be born even here, but it often ascends the 
Pulpit it self i and the Declaimer, in that sacred Place, is 
frequently so impertinently witty, speaks of the last Day it 
self with so many quaint Phrases, that there is no Man 
who understands Raillery, but must resolve to sin no more i 
Nay, you may behold him sometimes in Prayer, for a 
pr<^er Delivery of the great Trutlis he is to utter, humble 
himself with so very well turned Phrase, and mention 
his own Unworthiness in a "Way so very becoming, that 
the Air of the pretty Gentleman is preserved, under the 
Lowliness of the Preacher. 

I shall end this with a short Letter I writ the other 
Day to a very witty Man, over-run with the Fault I am 
speaking of. 

•Dear Sir. 
I spent some Time with you the other Day, and must 
take the Liberty of a Friend to tell you of the unsufferable 
Affectation you are guilty of in all you say and do. When 
I gave you an Hint of it, you asked me whether a Mao is to 
be cold to what his Friends think of him 7 No ; but Praise 
is not to be the Entertainment of every Moment) He 
that hopes for it must be able to suspend the Possession 
of it tiU proper Periods of Life, or Death it sel£ If you 
wotjd not rather be commended than be Praise.'^oraiy, 
contemn little Merits] and allow no Man to be so free 
with you, as to praise you to your Face. Your Vanity 
by this Means will want its Food, At the same time 
your Passion for Esteem will be more fully gratified) 
Men will praise you in their Actions i Where you now 
receive one Compliment, you will then receive twenty 
Civilities 
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Civilities. Till then you will nevef have of either further No. 38. 
than, f iJ>y. 

Sir, Ajf"' 

R Your humhie Servant 

No. 39, 

[ADDISON.] Saturday, April 14, 

Malta /tfo, tit placem genus snitabile vaUim, 

Cum scribo — — Her. 

AS a peHect Tragedy is the noblest Production of 
human Nature, so it is capable of giving the Mind 
one of the most delightful and most improving Entertain^ 
ments. A virtuous Man (says Seneca) stfugling with 
Misfortunes, is such a Spectacle as Gods might look upon 
with Pleasure ( And such a Pleasure it is which one meets 
with in the Pepresenlation of a well'writlen Tragedy. 
Diversions of this kind wear out of our Thoughts 
every thing that is mean and little. They cherish and 
cultivate tlut Humanity which is the Ornament of our 
Nature. They soften Insolence, sooth Affliction, and suk' 
due the Mind to the Dispensations of Providence. 

It is no Wonder therefore that in all the Polite Nations 
cS the World, this Part of the Drama has met with Fublick 
Encoiuragement. 

The Modem Tragedy excels that of Greece and Rome, 
in the Intricacy and Di^sition of the Fable ( but, what a 
Qiristian Writer would be ashamed to own, falls infinitely 
short of it in the Moral Part of the Perforraancc. 

This I may shew more at large hereafter ; and in the 
mean time, that I may contribute something towards the 
Improvement of the English Tragedy, I shall take notice, 
in this and in other following Papers, of some particular 
Parts in it that seem liable to Exception. 

Aristotle observeSf that the lambick Verse in the Greek 
Tongue was the most proper for Tragedy i Because at the 
same time that it liftM up the Discourse from Prose, it 
was that which approached nearer to it than any otW 
kind of Verse. For, says he, we may observe that Men 
m ordinary Discourse very often speak latnbicks, without 
taking Notice of it. We may make the same Observation 
of our English Blank Verse, which often enters into our 
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No, 39, conunon Discourse, though we do not attend to it, and is 
Saiurdavr such a due Medium between Rhyme and Prose, that it 
ijiP'" "' seems wonderfully adapted to Tragedy, I am therefore 
very much offended when I see a Play in Rhyme i which 
is as absurd in English, as a Tragedy of Hexameters 
would have been in Greek or Latin. The Solaecism is, I 
diink, still greater, in those Plays that have some Scenes 
in Rhyme and some in Blank Verse, which are to be 
looked upon as two several Languages [ or where we sec 
some particular Simllies dignified with Rhyme, at the same 
time that every thing about them lyes in Blank Verse. 
I would not however debar the Poet from concluding his 
Tragedy, or, if he pleases, every Act of it, with two or 
^ee Couplets, which coay have the same EHect as an Air 
in the Italian Opera after a long Recitative, and give die 
Actor a graceful Exit. Besides, diat we see a Diversity of 
Numbers in some Parts of the Old Tragedy, in order to 
hinder the Ear from being tired with the same continued 
Modulation of Voice, For the same Reason I do not 
dislike the Speeches in our English Tragedy that close 
with an Hetnisticli, or half Verse, notwithstanding the 
Person who speaks after it begins a new Verse, without 
filling up the preceding one ; nor with abrupt Pauses and 
Breakings.'off in the middle of a Verse, when they humour 
any Passion that is expressed by it 

Since I am i^n this Subject, I must observe that our 
English Poets have succeeded much better in the Stile, 
than in the Sentiments of their Tragedies, Their Language 
is very often noble and sonorous, but the Sense either 
very trifling or very common. On the contrary, in the 
ancient Tragedies, and indeed in those of Comeille and 
Racine, tho° the Expressions are very great, it is the 
Thought that bears mem up and swelk Siem, For my 
own part, I prefer a noble Sentiment that is depressed 
with homely Language, infinitely before a vulgar one that 
is blown up with all me Sound and Energy of Expression, 
Whether this Defect in our Tragedies may arise from 
Want of Genius, Knowledge, or Experience in the Writers, 
or fr'om their Compliance with the vicious Taste of their 
Readers, who are better Judges of the Language than of 
the Sentiments, and consequently relish ttie one more 
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than the other, I cannot determine. But I believe it mieht No, 39, 
reclifie the Conduct both of the one and of the other, if die ^'^f/' 
Writer laid down the whole Contexture of his Dialogue in [^_ ' 
plain English, before he turned it into Blank Verse ; and 
if the Reader, after the Perusal of a Scene, would consider 
the naked TTioi^ht of every Speech in it, when divested 
of all its Tragidf Ornaments! By this means, without 
being imposed upon by Words, we may judge impartially 
of the Thought, and consider whether it be natural or 
great enough for the Person that utters it, whether it 
deserves to shine in such a Blaze of Eloquence, or shew 
it self in such a variety of Lights as are generally made 
use of by the Writers of our English Tragedy, 

I must in the next place oteierve, that when our 
Thoughts are great and just, they are often obscured 
by the sounding Phrases, hard Metaphors, and forced 
^^essions in which they are cloathed, Shakespear 
is often very faulty in this Particular. There is a 
fine Observation in Aristotle to this purpose, which 
I tiave never seen quoted. The Expression, says he, 
ought to be very much laboured in the unactive Parts 
of the Fable, as in Descriptions, Similitudes, Narrations, 
and the like; in which the Opinioos, Manners, and 
Passions of Men arc not represented j for these (namely 
the Opinions, Manners, and Passions) are apt to be 
obscured by pompous Phrases and elaborate Expres-- 
sions. Horace, who copy'd most of his Criticisms 
after Aristotle, seems to have had his Eye on the 
foregoing Rule, in the following Verses i 

El tragicus pkrvaiquc doJct sermooe pcdestrl 

Tckpbus & Pcleus. cam pauper £ ezsul uterque 

Projicit ampuUas £ sesquipedalia verba, 

Si curat cor spectaatis tetiglsse querela, 

Tragaedians loo lay by their State, to grieve, 

Felnis aad Teleptius, eiiFd aad poor. 

Forget tbeit iweUing and giganiick Words. 



Among our Modern English Poets, there is none 

who was better turned for Tragedy than Lee \ if instead 

of fovouring the Impetuosity of his Genius, he had 

restrained it, and kept it within its proper Bounds. His 

K Thoughts 
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: No, 39, Thoughts are wonderfully suited to Tragedy, but 

Satttfday, frequently lost in such a Cloud of Words, that it la hard 

1^ !° ^ *« Beauty of them i There is an infinite Fire 

in his Works, but so involved in Smoak, that it does 

not appear in half its Lustre, He frequently succeeds 

in the passionate Farts of the Tragedy, but more partis 

cularly where he slackens his Efforts, and eases the Stile 

of those EmUicts and Metaphors, in which he so much 

abounds, what can be more natural, more soft, or more 

passionate, than that Line in Statira's Speech, where 

she describes the Charms of A/eiaWer's Conversatu)n 7 

Then he would lalki Good Goda! how he would talk! 

That unexpected Break in the Line, and turning the 
Description of his manner of Talking into an Admiration 
of it, IS inexpressibly beautiful, and wonderfully suited to 
the fond Character of the Person that speaks it There 
is a Simplicity in the Words, that outshines the utmost 
Pride of Expression. 

Otway has followed Nature in the Language of his 
Tragedy, and therefore shines in the Passionate Parts, 
more than any of our English Poets, As there is 
something Familiar and Domestick in the Fable of his 
Trag^y, more than in those of any other Poet, he Ims 
little Pomp, but great Force in hxs Expressions. For 
which Reason, tho' he has admirably succeeded in the 
tender and melting Part of his Tr^edieSi he sometimes 
falls into too great a Familiarity of Phrase in those Parts, 
which, by Aristotle's Rule, ought to have been raised 
and supported by the Dignity of Expression. 

It has been observed by others, that this Poet has 
founded his Tragedy of Venice Preserved on so wrong 
a Plot, that the greatest Characters in it are those rf 
Rebels and Traitors, Had the Hero of his Play discovered 
the same good Qualities in the Defence of his Country, 
that he ^ewed for its I^uin and Subversion, the 
Audience could not enough pity and admire himi But 
as he is now represented, we can only say of him what 
the Roman Historian says of Catiline, that his Fall would 
have been glorious {si pro Patria sic concidisset) had he 
90 Eallea in the Service of bis Country, C 

Monday 
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No. 40. No, 4a 

[ADDISON.] Monday, April 16. X?^' 

Ac ne lorte putcs ok, quae tacere ipat rtcuteta, I7D, 

Cum Ttcfe iracttat alii, laudare mallei 

Ble per exieatum funem mibi posse videtar 

Ire poefa, tnetita qui pectus inanller angit, 

Irritat, mulcet, lalsis temribus iraplet, 

Ul taagua, £. mods me Tbebis, modo ponli AtbeoJs,—liar, 

THE Eagiisb Writers of Tragedy are possessed with 
a Noboo, that when they represent a virtuous or 
innoceol Person in Distress, they ought not to leave him 
till they have delivered him out of his Troubles, or made 
him triumph over his Enemies. This Error they have 
been led into by a ridiculous Doctrine in Modern Criticism, 
that they are obliged to an equal Distribution of Rewards 
and Punishments, and an impartial Execution of Poetical 
Justice. Who were the first that established this fiule I 
know not i but I am sure it has no Foundation in Nature, 
in Reason, or in the Practice of the Ancients. We fiiLi 
that Good and Evil happen alike to all Men on this Side 
the Grave ; and as the principal Design of Tragedy is to 
raise Commiseration and Terror in the Minds of the 
Audience, we shall defeat this great End, IE we always 
make Virtue and Innocence happy and successfut What- 
ever Crosses and Disappointments a good Man suffers in 
the Body of the Tragedy, they will make but small 
Impression on our Minds, when we know that in the 
last Act he is to arrive at the End of his Wishes and 
Desires. When we see him engaged in the Depth of his 
Afflictions, we are apt to comfort our selves, because we 
are sure he will find his Way out of them ; and that his 
Grief, how great soever it may be at present, vrill soon 
terminate in Gladness. For this Reason the ancient 
Writers of Tragedy treated Men in their Plays, as they 
are dealt with in the World, by making; Virtue sometimes 
happy and sometimes miserable, as they found it in the 
Fable which they made choice of, or as it might affect 
their Audience in the most agreeable Manner. Aristotte 
considers the Tragedies that were written in either of 
these Kinds, and observes, that those which ended 
"i^PPilyi liad always pleased the People, and carried 
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40. 40. away the Prize in the publick Disputes of the Stage, from 
j'on^ay, those that ended happily. Terror and Conuniseration 
jfP-' '°' leave a pleasing Anguish in the Mind j and fix the 
Audience in such a serious Composure of Thought, as is 
much more lasting and delightful than any little transient 
Starts of Joy and Satisfaction. Accordingly we find, that 
more of our English Tragedies have succeeded, in which 
the Favourites of the Audience sink under their Calamities, 
than those in which they recover themselves out of them. 
The best Plays of this Kind are the Orphan, Veaice 
Preserved, Alexander the Great, Theodosms, AH for 
Love, Oedipus, Oroonoko, Othello, etc. King Lear is 
an admirable Tragedy of the same Kind, as Shakespear 
wrote it [ but as it is reformed according to the chymerical 
Notion of Poetical Justice, in my huimile Opinion it has 
lost half its Beauty. At the same time I must allow, that 
there are very noble Tragedies, which have been ^-amed 
upon the otlier Plan, and have ended happily ) as Indeed 
most of the good Tragedies, which have been written 
since the starting of the abovcmentioned Criticism, have 
taken this Turnf As the Mourning Bride, Tamerlane, 
Ulysses, Phaedra and Hyppolifus, with most of Mr. 
Drydea's. I must also allow, thai many of Shakespear's, 
and several of the celebrated Tragedies of Antiquity, are 
cast in the same Form. I do not therefore dispute against 
this way of writing Tragedies, but against the criticism 
that would establish this as the only Method i aad by that 
Means would very much cramp the English Tragedy, and 
perhaps give a wrong Bent to the Genius of our Writers, 
The Tragi.<3omedy, which Is the Product of the English 
Theatre, is one of ihe most monstrous Inventions that 
ever entered into a Poet's Thoughts. An Author might 
as well think of weaving the Adventures of /Eneas and 
Hudibras into one Poem, as of writing; such a motly 
Piece of Mirth and Sorrow. But the Absurdity of these 
Performances is so very visible, that I shall not insist 
upon it. 

The same Objections which are made to TragiXlomedy, 
may in some Measiu^ be applied to all Tragedies that 
have a double Plot in them; which are likewise more 
fi^equent upon the EagUsh Stage, than upon any odieri 

For 
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For though the Grief of the Audience, in such Perform' No, 40, 
ances, be not changed into another Passion, as in Tragic Moaday, 
Comedies ; it is diverted upon another Object, wliEh Ap" '"• 
weakens their Concern for the principal Action, and 
breaks the Tide of Sorrow, by throwing it into di^rent 
Channels, This Inconvenience, however, may in a 
great Measure be cured, if not wholly removed, by the 
skilful Choice of an Under-Plot, which may bear such 
a near Relation to the principal Design, as to contribute 
towards the Completion of it, and be concluded by the 
same Catastrophe. 

There is also another Particular, which may be 
reckoned among the Blemishes, or rather the felse 
Beauties, of our English Tragedy { I mean those par' 
ticular Speeches which arc commonly known by the 
Name of Rants. The warm and passionate Parts of a 
Tragedy, are always the most taking with the Audience ; 
for which Reason we often see the Players pronouncing, 
in all the Violence of Action, several Parts of the Tragedy 
which the Author writ with great Temper, and designed 
that they should have been so acted. I have seen Powell 
very often raise himself a loud Clap by this Artifice. The 
Poets that were acquainted with this Secret, have given 
frequent Occasion for such Emotions in the Actor, by 
adding Vehemence to Words where there was no Passion, 
or iiSlaming a real Passion into Fustian. This hath 
filled the Mouths of our Heroes with Bombast j and 
given them such Sentiments, as proceed rather from 
a Swelling than a Greatness of Mind. Unnatural Ex^ 
clamations. Curses, Vows, Bla^hemies, a Defiance of 
Mankind, and an Outraging of the Gods, frequently pass 
upon the Audience for tow'ring Thoughts, and liave 
accordingly met with infinite Applause. 

I shaU here add a Remark, which I am afraid our 
Tragick Writers may make an ill use of. As our 
Heroes are generally Lovers, their Swelling and Blustring 
upon the Stage very much recommends them to the 
rair Part of their Audience, The Ladies are wonderfully 
pleased to see a Man insulting Kings, or affronting 
the Gods, in one Scene, and throwing himcself at the 
Feet of his Mistress in another. Let him behave hinv 

self 
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No, 40, self insolently towards the Men, and abjectly towards 

^Monday, the Fair One, and it is ten to one but he proves a 

&f^ ' Favourite of the Boxes. Dryden and Lee, in several 

ol their Tragedies, have practised this Secret with good 

Success. 

But to shew how a Kant pleases beyond the most 
iust and natural Thought that is not pronounced with 
Vehemencei 1 would desire the Reader, when he sees 
the Tragedy of Oedipus, to observe how quietly the 
Hero is dismissed at the End of the third Act, after 
having pronounced the following Lines, in which the 
7*hought is very natural, and apt to move Compassion i 

To you, good Gods, 1 /cafe mfr last Appeal, 

Or clear my Virtues, oe my Crimes reveal. 

II ia the Maze oi Fate I bUadly ruo. 

And backward trod those Patita I sought to shuai 

Impute ray Errors to your own Decree i 

My Hands are guilty, but my Heart is free. 

Let us then observe with what Thunder-vlaps of Applause 
he leaves the Stage, after the Impieties and Execrations 
at the End of the fourth Act) and you will wonder to 
see an Audience so cursed and so fdeased at the same 
time. 

O that as oft I have at Athens teea, 
[Where, by the way, Ihere was do Stage till many 
Years after Oedipus.) 
The Stage arise, aad the big Clauds descead/ 
So now, ia rery deed, I might behold 
This poad'rous Globe, and all yon marble Roof, 
Meet, like the Hands ol Jove, aad crush Man^nd, 
For all the Elements, Lc. 

ADVERTISEMENT, 
Having spoken of Mr. Powell, as sometimes raising 
himself Applause from tlie ill Taste of an Audience f 
I must do iiim the Justice to own, that he is excellently 
formed for a Tragcedian, and, when he pleases, deserves 
the Admiration of the best Judges/ as I doubt not 
but he will in the Conquest of Mexico^ which is acted 
for his own Benefit To-morrow Night. C 
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No. 4t !<»••<■■ 

[STEELE,] Tu»d.y, April 17. Jj^' 
Tu aoa inrenta rtperia es.— Ovid. 1711. 

COMPASSION for the Gentleman who writes the 
following Letter, should not prevail upon me to fall 
upon the Fair Sex, if it were not that I find they arc 
frequently Fairer than they ought to be. Such Impostures 
are not lo be tolerated in Civil Society \ and I think his 
Misfortune ought to be made publick, as a Warning for 
other Men always to Examine into what they Admire> 

•Sir, 

SupposinE you to be a Person of general Knowledge, I 
make my Application to you on a very particular Occa" 
sion. I have a great mind to be rid of my Wife, and 
hope, when you consider ray Case, you will be of Opinion 
I have very just Pretensions to a Divorce. I am a mere 
Han of the Town, and have very little Iraprovemeol, but 
what I have got from Plays. I remember in The Silent 
Woman, the Learned Dr. Cutberd, or Dr. Otter (I forget 
which) makes one of the Causes of Separation to be Error 
Persooae, when a Man marries a Woman, and finds her 
not to be the same Woman whom he intended to marry, 
but another. If that be Law, it Is, I presume, exactly my 
Case- For you are to know, Mr. Sfectatoe, that there 
are Women who do not let their Husbands see their Faces 
till they are married. 

Not to keep you in Suspense, I mean plainly, that Part 
of the Sex who paint. They are some of them so ex-- 
quisitely skilful this Way, thai give them but a toleraUe 
Pair of Eyes to set up with, and they will make Bosom 
Lips, Cheeks, and Eyebrows, by their own Industry. As 
for my Dear, never Man was so inamour'd as I was of 
her ^ Forehead, Neck and Arms, as well as the bright 
Jett of her Hair( but to my gr^t Astonishment, I find 
they were all the Efiecl of Arlj Her Skin is so 
tarnished with this Practice, that when she first wakes in 
a Morning, she scarce seems young enough to be the 
Mother of her whom I carried to Bed the Night before. I 
shall take the Liberty to part with her by the first Oppor-' 

lunity 
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fJo, 41. tunily, unless her Father will make her Portion suitable 
'TuEBday, to her real, not her assumed, Countenance. This I thought 
'ig^ fit to let him and her know by your Means. I am. 
Sir, 

Your most Obedient Humble Servant.' 

I cannot tell what the Law, or the Parents of the Lady 
will do for this Injured Gentleman, but must allow he has 
very much Justice on his side. I have indeed v«y long 
observed this Evil, and distinguished those of our women 
who wear their own, from those in borrowed Complexions, 
by the Picts and the British. There does not need any 
weat Discernment to judge which are which. The 
British have a lively animated Aspect j The Picts, though 
never so Beautiful, have dead uninformed Countenances. 
The Muscles of a real Face sometimes swell with soft 
Passion, sudden Surprize, and are flushed with agreeable 
Confusions, according as the Objects before them, or the 
Ideas presented to them, affect their Imagination. But the 
Picts behold all things with the same Air, whether Ihcy 
are Joyful or Sadi the same fixed Insensibility appears 
upon all Occasions. A Pict, though she takes all that Pains 
to invite the Approach of Lovers, is obliged to keep them 
at a certain Distance ; a Sigh in a Languishing L^ver, if 
fetched too near her, would dissolve a Feature j and a Kiss 
snatched by a Forward one, n:tight transfer the Complexion 
of the Mistress to the Admirer. It is hard to speak of 
these ialse Fair Ones, without saying something uncom' 
plaisant, but I would only recommend to them to consider 
how they like coming into a Room new Painted ( they 
may assure themselves, the near Approach of a Lady who 
uses ttiis Practice is much more offensive. 

WoL Honeycomb told us, one Day, an Adventure he 
once had with a Pict, This Lady had Wit, as well as 
Beauty, at Will ) and made it her Business to gain Hearts, 
for no other Season, but to railly the Torments of her 
Lovers. She would make great Advances to insnare Men, 
but without any manner erf Scruple break off when there 
was no Provocation. Her Ill-Nature and Vanity made 
my Friend very easily Proof against the Charms of her 
Wit and Conversation i ^t her beauteous Form, instead 

of 
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of being blemished by her Falshood and Inconstancy, No. 41. 
every Day iacreased upon him, and she had new Attract 'a"^]J' 
tions every time he saw her. 'When she observed Will- ^^ ' 
irrevocably her Slave, she began to use him as such, and 
after many Steps toward such a Cruelty, she at last utterly 
banished him. The unhappy Lover strove in vain, by 
servile Epistles, to revoke his Doom i till at length he was 
(arced to the last Refuge, a round Sum of Mony to her 
Maid, This corrupt Attendant placed him cat-ly in the 
Morning behind the Hangings in her Mistress's Dressing'- 
Room. He stood very conveniently to observe, without 
being seen. The PicI begins the Face she designed to 
wear that Day, and I have heard him protest ^e had 
worked a full half Hour before he knew her to be the 
same Woman. As soon as he saw the Dawn of that 
Gsmplezion, for which he had so long languished, he 
thought fit to break from his Concealment, repeating that 
of Cowleyi 

Tb' adornlag Thee with so tnucb Art, 

h bat a barb'rous Skilli 
'Tis like tbe Pois'aing of a Dart, 

Too apt before to kill. 

The Pict stood before him in the utmost Confusion, with 
the prettiest Smirk imaginable on the finish'd side of her 
Face, pale as Ashes on the other. Honeycomb seized all 
her Gally.^ts and Washes, and carried off his Handkef'' 
chief full of Brudies, Scraps of Spanish Wooll, and Phials of 
Unguents. The Lady went into the Country ; the Lover 
was curoJ. 

It is certain no Faith ought to be kept with Cheats, and 
an Oath made to a Pict is of it self void. I would there' 
fore exhort all the British Ladies to single them out, nor 
do I know any but Lindatnira who ^ould be exempt 
from Discovery; for her own Complexion is so delicate, 
that she ought to be allowed the Covering it with Faint, 
as a Punishment for chusing to be the worst Piece of Art 
extant, instead of the Masterpiece of Nature. As for my 
Part, who have no Expectations from Women, and coo' 
sider them only as thev are Part of the Species, I do not 
half BO much fear offendu^ a Beauty as a Woman of Sense i 
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(No- 41, I shall therefore produce several Faces which have been in 
(Tweiday, Publick this many Years, and never ^oeared i it will be a 
■iv^ ^'^ pretty Entertainment in the ^y^-house {when I 
' have abolished this Custom) to see so many Ladies, when 

they first lay it down, incog, in their own Faces. 

In the mean time, as a Pattern for improving their 
Charms, let the Sex study the agreeable StaHra, Her 
Features are enlivened with the Chearfulness of her Mind, 
and good Humour gives an Alacrity to her Eyes. She is 
Grace&il without afEecting an Air, and Unconcerned with"* 
out appearing Careless. Her having no manner of Art 
in her MindT makes her want none in her Person. 

How like is this Lady, and how unlike is a Pict, to that 
Description Dr. Donne gives of his Mistress ? 
' Her pure and eloquent Blood 

?jokt la her Cheeks, and so distinctly wrought, 
itat one would almost say ber Body tbougnt, 

ADVEETISEMENT. 
A young Gentlewoman of about Nineteen Years of 
Age {bred in the Family of a Person of Quality lately 
deceased) who Paints the Finest Flesh-'colour, wants 
a Place, and Is to be heard of at the House of Miaheer 
Grotesque, a Dutch Fainter in Barbican 

N.B, She is also well skilled in the Drapery>-part, 
and puts on Hoods, and mixes Ribbons so as to suit 
the Colours of the Face with great Art and Success. 

R 
No, 42. 

[ADDISON,] Wednesday, April 16, 

Garganutn mugire puiea oemus aut mare Tuscum, 
Tanto cum strepitu iudi spectaatur, £ arfes, 
Divitiaeque peregriaae i quibus obUtus actor 
Cum sletit in sceoa, concurrit deztera laevae. 
Dixit adhuc aliquid! Nil sane. Quid placet ergo! 
Lana Tarentiao violas imitata -rtaeao, — Hot. 

ARISTOTLE has observed, that ordinary Writers in 
Tragedy endeavour to raise Terror and Pity in 
their Auuence, not by proper Sentiments and Expres.' 
sions, but by the Dresses and Decorations of the Stage, 
There is something of this kind very ridiculous in me 
English 
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English Theatre. Wlien the Author has a mind to No. 42. 
ternfic us, it thunders ; whea he would make us melan-' Wcdnes- 
choly, the Stage is darkened. But among all our Tragick tLu is 
Artifices, 1 am the most offended at those which are \y^ ' 
made use of to inspire us with magnificent Ideas of the 
Persons that speak. The ordinary Method of making 
an Hero, is to clap a huge Flume of Feathers upon his 
Head, which rises so very high, that there is often a 
greater Length &om his Chin to the Top of tiis Head, 
ttian to the Sole of his Foot One wouW believe, that 
we thought a great Man and a tall Man the same thing. 
This very much embarrasses the Actor, who is forced 
to hold his Neck extreamly stiff and steady all the while 
he speaks; and notwithstanding any Anxieties which 
he pretends for his Mistress, his Country, or fiis Friends, 
one may see by his Action, that his greatest Care and 
Concern is to keep the Plume of Feadiers from falling 
off his Head. For my own part, when I see a Man 
uttering his Complaints under such a Mountain of 
Feathers, I am apt to look upon him rather as an un^ 
fortunate Lunatick, than a Distressed Hero, As these 
superfluous Ornaments upon the Head make a great 
Man, a Princess generally receives her Grandeur from 
those additional incumbrances that fall into her Taili I 
mean the broad sweeping Train that follows her in all 
her Motions, and finds constant Employment for a Boy 
who stands behind her to open and spread it to Advany 
tage. I do not know how others are affected at this 
Sight, but I must confess, my Eyes are wholly taken 
19 with the Page's Part ; and as for the Queen, I am not 
BO attentive to am thing she speaks, as to the right 
adjusting of her Train, Irat it should chance to trip up 
her Heels, or incommode her, as she walks to and fro 
upon the Stage. It is, in my Opinion, a very odd 
Spectacle, to see a Queen venting her Passion in a 
disordered Motion, and a little Boy taking Care all the 
while that they do not ruffle the Tail of her Gown. 
The Farts that the two Persons act on the Stage at the 
same Time, are very different! The Princess is afraid 
iest she should Incur the Displeasure of the King her 
Father, or lose the Hero her Lover, whilst her AvoatAi- 
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(No- 42, ant is only concerned lesl she should entangle her Fcef 

j yednei' in hcT Peltlcoat. 

■'"a''''118 ^^ "^ '°''^' *^' ^" ancient Tragick Poet, to move 

'l7^ ' the Pity of his Audience for his exiled Kings and dis/ 
tressed Heroes, used to make the Actors represent them 
in Dresses and Cloaths tfial were ihread^bare and decayed. 
This Artifice for moving Pity, seems as ill contrived, as 
that we have been speaking of to inspire us with a great 
Idea of the Persons introduced upon the Stage. In short, 
I would have our Conceptions raised by the Dignity of 
Thought and Sublimity of Ejqjression, rather than by a 
Train of Robes or a Plume or Feathers. 

Another Mechanical Method of making great Men, and 
adding Dignity to Kings and Queens, is to accompany 
them with Halberts and Batte^axes. Two or three 
Shifters of Scenes, with the two Candle-'Snuffcrs, make 
up a compleat Body of Guards upon the English Sti^; 
and by the Addition of a few Porters dressed in Red 
Coats, can represent above a dozen Legions. I tiave 
sometimes seen a couple of Armies drawn up together 
upon the Stage, when the Poet has been disposed to do 
Honour to his Generals. It is impossible for the Reader's 
Imagination to multiply twenty Men into such prodigious 
Multitudes, or to fancy that two or three hundred ttiou/' 
sand Soldiers are tighting in a Room of forty or fifty 
Yards in Compass, Incidents of such a nature shoi^ 
be told, not represented. 

Non lamca intus 

' promes in sceaatn i mitltaque toUes 
t, quae max aarrct facundia pratitos.~Hoc. 
Yet there are things improper for a Sceoe, 

Which Men of Judgmeat only will relate Ld. Eoscommon. 

I should therefore, in this Particular, recommend to 
my Countrymen the Example of the French Stage, 
where the Kings and Queens always appear unattended, 
and leave their Guards behind the Scenes. 1 should 
likewise be glad if we imitated the Preach in banish' 
ing from our Stage the Noise of Drums, Trumpets, 
and Huzzas; wtiidi is sometimes so very great, tiuit 
when there is a Battel in the Hay^Market Theatre, 
one may hear it as far as ChaTing^Cross. 
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I have here only touched upon those Partlculai^ which No. A2. 
are made use of to raise and aggrandize the Persons ^^ednes' 
of a Tragedy ; and shall shew in another Paper the ^^ ig 
several ^pedients which are practised by Authors ofiTjT^ ' 
a vulgar Genius to move Terror, Pity, or Admiration, 
in their Hearers. 

The Taylor and the Painter often contribute to the 
Success of a Tragedy more than the Poet. Scenes 
affect ordinary Mmds as much as Speeches; and our 
Actors are very sensible, that a well'dressed Play has 
sometimes brou^t them as full Audiences, as a well.' 
written one. The Italians have a very good Phrase 
to express this Art of imposing upon the ^tectators by 
Appearances) They call it the fvurberia della Scena, 
The Knavery or trickish Part of the Drama. But 
however the Show and Outside of the Tragedy may 
work upon the Vulgar, the more understanding Part ci 
the Audience immccEately see through it, and despise it 

A good Poet win give the Reader a more lively Idea 
of an Army or a Battel in a Description, than if he 
actually saw them drawn up in Squadrons and Battalions, 
or engaged in the Confusion of a Fight, Our Minds 
should be opened to great Conceptions, and inflamed 
with glorious Sentiments, by what the Actor speaks, 
more than by what he appears. Can all the Trappings 
or Equipage of a King or Hero, give Brutus haU that 
Pomp and Majesty which he receives from a few Lines 
in Sbakespearl C 

No, 43. 

[STEELE.] Thursday, April 19. 

Hat tlbi entnl artesi pacisque anpoaere moreta, 
Pareerc mhjectia, £ debellare superfioa,— Virg. 

THERE are Crowds of Men, whose great Misfortune 
it is that they were not bound to Mechanick Arts 
or Trades j it being absolutely necessary for them to be 
led by some continual Task or Employment. These are 
such as we commooly call DuU Fellows ; Persons, who 
for want of something to do, out of a certain Vacancy of 
thought, rather than Curiosity, are ever meddling with 

things 
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No, 43, things fi» which they are uflfit- I cannot give you a 
J^"!^a^' Notion of them better than by presenting you with a 
1^ Letter from a Gentleman, who belongs to a Society of 

this Order of Men, residing at Oxford, 

Sir, 

In some of your late Speculations, 1 find some Sketches 
towards an History of Clttbs! But you seem to me to 
shew them in somewhat too ludicrous a Light I have 
well weighed that Matter, and think that the most 
important Negotiations may best be carried on in such 
Assemblies. T shall, therefore, for the Good of Mankind 
(which, I trust, you and I are equally concerned for) 
propose an Institutbn of that Nature for Example sake. 

I must confess, the Design and Transactions of too 
many Clubs are trifling, and manifestly of no Consequence 
to the Nation or {ublick Wcali Those I'll give you up- 
But you must do me then the Justice to own, that nothing 
can be more useful or laudable, than the Scheme we go 
upon. To avoid Nicknames and Witticisms, we call 
our selves The Hebdomadal Meeting i Our President 
continues for a Year at least, and sometimes four or five i 
We are all Grave, Serious, Designing Men, in our Way i 
We think it our EHjty, as far as in us lies, to take care the 
Constitution receives no Harm — Ne quid detritnenti 
Res capiat publica — , To censure Doctrines or Facts, 
Persons or Things, which we don't like ( to settie the 
Nation at home, and to carry on the War abroad, where 
and in what manner we see fit i If other People are not 
of our Opinion, we can't help that. Twere better they 
were. Moreover, we now and then condescend to direct, 
in some measure, the little Affairs of our own University. 

Verily, Mr. Spectator, we are much offended at the Act 
for importing French Wines i A Bottle or two of good 
solid Edifying Port at honest George's, made a night 
cheerful, and threw off Reserve, But this plaguy French 
Claret will not only cost us more Mony, but do us less 
Good I Had we been aware of it, before it had gone too 
far, I must tell you we would have petitioned to be heard 
upon that Subject But let that pass. 
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I must let you know likewise, good Sic, that we look No. 43. 
upon a certain Northern Prince's March, in Co^unction T^^)J?Y' 
with Infidels, to be palpably against our good will and J^' '^' ■ 
Liking f and for all Monsieur Palmquist, a most dangerous 
Innovation i and we are by no means yet sure, that some 
People are not at the Bottom on't. At least, my own 
private Letters leave Room for a Politician, well vers'd in 
mailers of ttiis nature, to suspect as much, as a penetrating 
Friend of mine tells me. 

We think we have at last done the Business with the 
Malecontents in Hungary, and shall clap up a Peace there. 

What the Neutrality Army is to do, or what the Army 
in Flanders, and what two or thrc« other Princes, is not 
yet fully determined among us ; and we wait impatiently 
K» the coming in of the next Dyer's, who, you must 
know, is our Authentick Intelligence, our Aristotle in 
Politicks. And 'tis indeed but fit there should be some 
dernier Resort, the absolute Decider of all Controversies, 

We were lately informed, thai the Gallant Train'd' 
Bands had pafroll'd all Night long about the Streets of 
London I we indeed could not imarane any Occasion 
for it, we guess'd not a Tittle on't aforehand, we were 
in nothing of the Secret ; and that City Tradesmen, 
or their Apprentices should do Duty, or work, during 
the Holidays, we thought absolutely Impossible) But 
Dyer being positive in it, and some Letters from other 
People, who had talked with some who had it from 
those who should know, giving some Countenance to 
it, the Chairman reported h-om die Committee, appointed 
to examine into tluit Affair, That 'twas Possible there 
might be something in't I have much more to say to 
you, but my two good Friends and Neighbours, Dominic 
and Slyboots, are just come in, and the Coffee's ready, 
/ am, in the mean time, 
Mr, Spectator, 

Your Admirer, and 
Humble Servant, 

Abraham Iroth,' 

You may observe the Turn of their Minds tends 
only lo Novelty, and not Satisfaction in any thing. 
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No. 43. It would be Dtsappointmeiit to them, to come to Ceri' 
Thursday, taiDty io any Unng, for that would gravel them, and 
^ ' put an end to their Enquiries, which doU Fellows do 
not make for Information, but for Exercise. I do not 
know but this may be a very gocxj way of accounting 
for what we frequently see, to wit, that dull Fellows 
prove very good Men of Business. Business relieves 
them from their own natural Heaviness, by furnishing 
them with what to do ; whereas Business to Mercurial 
Men, is an Interruption from their real Existence and 
Happiness. Tho' the dull Part of Mankind are harm^ 
less in thefr Amusements, it were to be wished they 
had no vacant Time, because they usually undertake 
something that makes their Wants conspicuous, by 
thefr manner of supplying them. You shall seldom 
find a dull FeUow of good Education, but (if he happens 
to have any Leisure upon his Hands) will turn his Head 
to one of those two Amusements, for all Fools of 
Eminence, Politicks or Poetry. The former of these 
Arts, is the Study of all dull People in general ; but 
when Dulness is lodged in a Person of a quick Animal 
Life, it generally eierts it self in Poetry, One might 
here mention a few Military Writers, who give great 
Entertainment to the A^e, bv reason that the Stupidity 
of thefr Heads is quickened by the Alacrity of their 
Hearts. This Constitution in a dull Fellow, gives Vigour 
to Nonsense, and makes the Puddle boil, which would 
otherwise Stagnate. The British Prince, that Celebrated 
Poem, which was written in the Reign of King Charles 
the Second, and deservedly called by the Wits of that 
Age Incomparable, was the Effect of such an happy 
Genius as we are speaking of. From among many 
other Disticks no less to be quoted on this Account, 
I cannot but recite the two following Lines. 

A painted Vest Prince Vollaeer bad an, 
Which Irotn a Naked Piet bif Grmdsire won. 

Here if the Poet had not been Vivacious, as well 
as Stupid, he could not, in the Warmth and Hurry of 
Nonsense, have been capable of forgetting that neither 
Prince Voltaeer, nor his Grand&imer, could strip a 

Naked 
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Naked Man of his Doublet f but a Fool of a colder Constitu.- No, 43. 
tion would fiave staled to have Fleaed the Pi'cl, and made Thiu^day, 
Buff of his Skin, for the Wearing of the Conqueror. J^' '" ■. 

To bring these Observations to some usehil Purpose 
of Life, what I would propose should be, that we imi^ 
tated those wise Nations, wherein every Man learns 
some Handicraft Work. Would it not employ a Beau 
prettily enough, if instead of eternally playing with a 
Snuff''Box, he spent some part of his Time in making 
one? Such a Method as ttiis wouU very much conduce 
to the publick Emolument, by making every Man 
Living good for something] for there would then be 
no one Member of human Society, but would have 
some little Pretension for some Degree In it i like him 
who came to Will's Coffee-house, upon the Merit of 
having writ a Posie of a Ring, S 

No. 44. 

[ADDISON,] Friday, April 20. 

7u quid ego C populus snecusa desideret audi, — Hot, 

AMONG the several Artifices which are put in 
Practice by the Poets to fill the Minds of an 
Audience with Terror, the first Place is due to Thunder 
and Lightning, which are often made use of at the 
Descending of a God, or the Rising of a Ghost, at the 
Vanishing of a Devil, or at the Death of a Tyrant. I 
have known a Bell introduced into several Tragedies 
with good Effect ; and have seen the whole Assembly 
in a very great Alarm all the while it has been ringing. 
But there is nothing which delights and terrifies our 
English Theatre so much as a Ghost, especially when 
he appears in a bloody Shirt A Spectre has very often 
saved a Play, though he has done notfiing but stalked 
across the Stage, or rose throudi a Cleft of it, and sunk 
again without speaking one Word. There may be a 
proper Season for these several Terrors t and when they 
only come in as Aids and Assistances to the Poet, they 
are not only to be excused, but to be applauded. Tlius 
the sounding of the Clock in Venice Preserved, makes 
the Hearts of the whole Audience quake; and conveys 
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!No. 44, a sttonger Terror to the Mind, than it is possible for 
Ff'^ay, Words to do. The Appearance of the Ghost in Hamlet 
\7^ Masler^^icce in its kind, and wrought up with all 

the Circumstances that can create either Attention or 
Horror, The Mind of the Reader is wonderfully pre 
pared for his Reception, by the Discourses that precede 
it I His dumb Behaviour at his first Entrance, strikes 
the Imagination very strong ; but every time he enters, 
he is still more terrifying, who can read the Speech with 
which young Hamlet accosts him, without trembling 7 
Hot, Look, my Lord, It comes! 
Ham. Aagels aod Ministers of Grace Jelead vs I 
Be fboa a Spirit of tfeaitb, or Goblin danai'di 
Bring with tiiee Airs from Heav'n, or Blasts from Hetti 
Be thy Events wicked or cliaritable i 
TIiou com'st ia such a questionable Shape 
Tliat I wiU speak te tlice. J'U call titee Hamlcl. 
King, Father, Royal Dane i Ob I Oh I Answer me. 
Let me not burst in Ignorance/ but tell 
Why thy canoniz'd Bones, hearsed in Death, 
Have bunt their Ceanuentsf Why the Sepukbre, 
Wherein we saw thee quietly inurn'd, 
Hath op'd Ms poaderous and marble Jaws 
To cast thee up again I What may this mean ? 
That thou dead Coarse again in complete Steel 
Revisit'st thus the Glimpses of the Moon, 
Maisag Night hideous ! 

I do not therefore find Fault with the Artifices above 
mentioiied, when they are introduced with Skill, and 
accompanied by proportionable Sentiments and Expres' 
sions in the Writing. 

For the moving of Pity, our principal Machine is the 
Handkerchief I and indeed in our common Tragedies, 
we should not know very often that the Persons are in 
Distress by any thing they say, if they did not from time 
to time apply ttieir Handkerchiefs to their Eyes. Far be 
it from me to think of t>anishing this Instrument of 
Sorrow from the Stage; I know a Tragedy could not 
subsist without it I All that I would contend for, is to 
keep it from being misapplied. In a Word, I would have 
the Actor's Tongue sympathize with his Eyes. 

A disconsolate Mother, with a Child in her Hand, has 
frequently drawn Compassion fr-om the Audience, and 

has 
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has therefore gained a Place in several Tragedies- A No. 44- 
Modem Writer, that observed how this had took in ^''f^Xj- 
other Plays, being resolved to double the Distress, and J^^ ^^' 
mell his Audience twice as much as those before him had 
done, brought a Princess upon the Stage with a little Boy 
in one Hand and a Girl in the other. This too had a 
very good ' Effect, A third Poet, being resolved to out" 
write all his Predecessors, a few Years ago introduced 
three Children with great Success) And, as I am in/ 
formed, a young Gentleman, who is fuUy determined to 
break the most obdurate Hearts, has a Tragedy by him, 
where the first Person that appears upon the Stage is 
an afflicted Widow in her Mourningi-Weeds, with half 
a Dozen fatherless Children attending her, like those 
that usually hang about the Figure of Charity. Thus 
several Incidents that are beautiful in a good Writer, 
become ridiculous by falling into the Hands of a bad one- 
But among all our Methods of moving Pity or 
Terror, there is none so absurd and bartrarous, and 
what more exposes us to the Contempt and mdicule 
of our Neighbours, than ttiat dreadful butchering of 
one another, which is so very frequent upon the 
English Stage, To delight in seeing Men stabbed, 
poisoned, rac&ed, or impaled, is certainly the Sign of a 
cruel Temper: And as this is often practised before 
the British Audience, several French Criticks, who 
think these are grateful Spectacles to us, take Occasion 
from them to represent us as a People that delight in 
Blood. It is indeed very odd, to see our Stage strowed 
with Carcasses in the last Scene of a Tragedy ; and to 
observe in the Ward-Tobe of the Play-house several 
Daggers, Poniards, Wheels, Bowls for Poison, and many 
other Instruments of Death- Murders and Executions 
are always transacted behind the Scenes in the French 
Theatre f which in general is very agreeable to the 
Manners of a polite and civilised People i But as there 
are no Exceptions to this Rule on the French Stage, it 
leads them into Absurdities almost as ridiculous as that 
which falls under our present Censure. I remember 
in the famous Play of Corneilte, written upon the 
Subject of the Horatii and Curialiif the fierce young 

Hero 
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^o. 44, Hero who had overcome the CuriatU one aRer another, 
^^Yi (instead of being congratulated by his Sister for his 
^il 20, Victory, being upbraided by her for having slain her 
Lover) in the height of liis Passion and Sesentment 
kilb her. If any thing could extenuate so brutal an 
Action, it would be the doing of it on a sudden, before 
the Sentiments of Nature, Reason, or Manhood could 
take Place in him. However, to avoid publick Blood-' 
shed, as soon as his Passion is wrought to its Height, he 
follows his Sister the whole length of the Stage, and 
forbears killing her till they are both withdrawn behind 
the Scenes. I must confess, had he murder'd her before 
the Audience, the Indecency might have been greater; 
but as it is, it appears very unnatural, and loolcs like 
killing in cold Blood. To give my Opinion upon this 
Case; the Fact ought not to have been represented, but 
to have been told, if there was any Occasion tor it 

It may not be unacceptable to the Reader, to sec how 
Sophocles has conducted a Tragedy under the like 
delicate Circumstances. Orestes was in the same Con' 
dilion with Hamlet in Shakespear, his Mother having 
murdered his Father, and taken Possession of his 
Kingdom in Conspiracy with her Adulterer. That 
young Prince therefore, being determined to revenge 
his lather's Death upon those who filled his Throne, 
conveys himself by a beautiful Stratagem into his 
Mother's Apartment, with a Resolution to kill her. 
But because such a Spectacle would have been too 
shocking for the Audience, this dreadful Resolution is 
executed behind the Scenes! The Mother is heard 
calling out to her Son for Mercy; and the Son 
answering her, that she shewed no Mercy to his 
Father. After wliich she shrieks out that she is 
wounded, and by what follows we find that she is 
slain. I do not remember that in any of our Plays 
there are Speeches made behind the Scenes, thoi^h 
there arc other Instances of this Nature to be met 
with in those of the Ancients: And I believe my 
Reader will agree with me, that there is something in* 
finitely more affecting in this dreadful Dialogue between 
the Mother and her Son behind the Scenes, than could 

have 
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have beeo in any thing transacted htiort the Audience. No. 44. 
Orestes immediately after meets the Usurper at the i'^'^S^^f, 
Entrance of his Palace f and by a very happy Thought J^^ ^"' 
of the Poet avoids killing him before the Audience, oy 
telling iiim that he should live some Time in his present 
Bitterness of Soul before he would dispatch him, and by 
ordering him to retire into that Part of the Palace where 
he had slain his Father, whose Murther he would re.- 
veoge in the very same Place where it was committed. By 
this Means the Poet observes that Decency, which Horace 
afterwards established by a Rule, of forbearing to commit 
Parricides or unnatural Murthers before the Audience. 

Nee coram pepiilo aatos Mejea trucidct 

Lei not Medea draw ber murtb'ring Katte, 

And spill her Children's Blood ttpoa the Stage, 
The French have therefore refined too much upon 
Horace's Gule, who never designed to banish all Kinds 
of Death from the Stage ; but only such as had too much 
Horror in them, ana which would have a better Meet 
upon the Audience when transacted behind the Scenes. 
I would therefore recommend to my Countrymen the 
Practice of the ancient Poets, who were very sparing of 
their publick Executions, and rather chose to perform 
them behind the Scenes, if it could be done with as 

feat an Effect upon the Audience. At the same Time 
must observe, that though the devoted Persons of the 
Tragedy were seldom slain before the Audience, which 
has generally something ridiculous in it, their Bodies were 
often produced after their Death, which has always in 
it something melancholy or terrifying i so that the lolling 
on the Stage does not seem to tiave been avoided only 
as an Indecency, but also as an Improbability. 

Nee pucros coram popuJo Medea ttueidet, 

Aut bumaaa palata coqoat eita aefarius Atrtus, 

Aut ia arena Progae vertatur, Cadmus In aaguetn, 

Ouodeuaque osteadia mibi sic, ineredulus odL—Hor. 

Medea must not draw her murtb'ring Knife, 

Nor Atreus there bis horrid Feast prepare. 

Cadmus and Progne's Metamorphosis, 

(She to a Swallow tum'd, be to a Snake) 

And whatsoever eoalradlcta my Sense, 

I bate to see, and aerer can believe, — Ld. Roscocniiiaii. 

I 
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Vo. 44, I have now gone through the several dramatick W 

^^i^ venlioos which are made use of by the ignorant Poets 
^f ^°' to supply the place of Tragedy, and by the skilful to 
improve it ( some of which I could wish entirely 
rejected, and the rest to be used with Caution. It 
would be an endless Task to consider Comedy in the 
same ^^ht, and to mention the innumerable Shifts that 
small wits put in practice to raise a Laugh. Bullock 
in a short Coat, and Norrts in a long one, seldom foil 
of this Effect' In ordinary Comedies, a broad and a 
narrow brim'd Hat are different Characters. Sometimes 
the Wit of the Scene lies in a Shoulder/Belt, and some 
times In a Pair of Whiskers. A Lover running about 
the Stage, with his Head peeping out of a Barrel, was 
thought a very good jest in King Charles the Second's 
Times and invented by one of the first Wits of that 
Age. But because Sidicule is not so delicate as Conv 
passion, and because the Objects that make us laugh 
are infinitely more numerous than those that make us 
weep, there is a much greater Latitude for comick than 
tragick Artifices, and by Consequence a much greater 
Indulgence to be allows them. C 

No. 45, 

[ADDISON.] Saturday, April 21. 

Natie eomoeda esl . — Juv, 

THERE is nothing which I more desire than a safe 
and honourable Peace, tho' at the same lime I 
am very apprehensive of inany ill Consequences that 
may attend if. I do not mean in regard to our Politicks, 
but to our Manners. What an Inundation of Pibbons 
and Brocades will break in upon us 7 What Peals of 
Laughter and Impertinence shall we be exposed to 1 For 
the Prevention of these great Evils. I could heartily 
wish that there was an Act of Parliament for Pkv 
hibiting the Importation of French Fopperies. 

The Female Inhabitants of our Island have already 
received very strong Impressions from this ludicrous 
Nation, though by 4e Length of the War (as there is 
no Bvil which has not some Good attending it) they 
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are pretty well worn out and forgotten. I remember No. 4S. 
the time when some of our welt-bred Country Women ^^""P^' 
kept their Valet de Chatabre, because, forsooth, a Man J^ ^'' 
was much more handy about them than one of their 
own Sex. I my self have seen one of these Male 
Ablgaiis tripping about the Room with a Looking.'Glass 
in his Hand, and combing his Lady's Hair a whole 
Morning together. Whether or no there was any 
Truth in the Story of a Lady's being got with Child 
by one of these her Hand.tnaids, I cannot tell, but I 
think at present the whole Race of them is extinct in 
our own Country. 

About the time that several of our Sex were taken 
into this kind of Service, the Ladies likewise brought 
up the Fashion of receiving Visits in their Beds. It 
was then looked upon as a piece of HI Breeding, for a 
Woman to refuse to see a Man, because she was not 
stirring! and a Porter would have been thought unfit 
for his Place, that could have made so awkard an 
Excuse. As I love to see every thing that is new, I 
once prevailed upon my Friend Will Honeycomb to 
carry me along with him to one of these Travelled 
Ladies, desiring him, at the same time, to present me 
as a Foreigner who could not speak English, that so I 
might not be obliged to bear a Part in the Discourse. 
The Lady, tho' willing to appear undrest, had put on 
her best Looks, and painted her self for our Reception. 
Her Hair appeared in a very nice Disorder, as the Nights 
Gown wmch was thrown upon her Shoulders, was 
ruffled with great Care. For my part, I am so shocked 
with every ming that looks immodest in the Fair Sex, 
that I could not forbear taking off my Eye from her 
when she moved in her Bed, and was in the greatest 
Confusion imaginable every time she stirred a Leg or 
an Amb As the Coquets who introduced this Custom, 
grew old, they left it off by Degrees i well knowing 
that a Woman of Threescore may kick and tumble her 
Heart out, without making any Impressions. 

Setnpronia is at present the most protest Admirer of 
the French Nation, but is so modest as to admit her 
Visitants no farther than her Toilet, It is a very odd 

Sig^t 
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'■No, 45. Sight that beautiful Creature makes, when she is talk'' 
^Saiiwday, ing Politicks with her Tresses flowing about her 
1^ Shoulders, and examining that Face in the Glass, which 

does such Execution upon all the Male Standers'by. 
How prettily does she divide her Discourse between 
her Woman and her Visitants I What sprightly Tratt- 
sitions does she make from an Opera or a Sermon, to 
an Ivory Comb or a Pin Cushion 1 How have I been 
pleased to see her interrupted in an Account of her 
Travels, by a Message to her Footman ; and holding 
her Tongue in the midst of a Moral Reflexion, by 
applying the tip of it to a Patch ? 

There is nodiing which exposes a Woman to greater 
Dangers, than that Gaiety and Airiness of Temper, 
which are natural to most of the Sex- It should be 
dierefore the Concern of every wise and virtuous 
Woman, to keep this Sprightliness from degenerating 
into Levity. On the contrary, the whole Discourse 
and Behaviour of the French is to make the Sex more 
Fantastical, or (as they are pleased to term it) more 
awaken'd, than is consistent either with Virtue or 
Discretion. To speak Loud in Publick Assemblies, to 
let every one hear you Talk of Things that should 
only be mentioned in Private, or in Whisper, are looked 
upon as Parts of a refined Education. At the same 
time, a Blush is unfashionable, and Silence more ill.' 
bred than any thing that can be spoken. In short. 
Discretion and Modesty, which in all other Ages and 
Countries have been regarded as the greatest Oma' 
ments of the Fair Sex, are considered as the Ingredients 
of narrow Conversation, and Family Behaviour, 

Some Years ago, I was at the Tragedy of Mackbeth, 
and unfortunately placed my self under a Woman of 
Quality that is since Dead ; who, as I found by the 
Noise she made, was newly returned from France. A 
little before the rising of the Curtain, she broke out 
into a loud Soliloquy, When will the dear Witches 
enter! and immediately upon their first Appearance, 
asked a Lady that sate three Boxes from her, on her 
Right Hand, if those Witches were not charming 
Creatures. A little after, as Betterton was in one of 

the 
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the Bnest Speeches of the Play, she shook her Fan at No, 45. 
another Lady, who sate as far on her Left Hand, and ^ah«|day, 
fold her with a Whisper, that might be heard all over J^'' 2'' 
the Pit, We must not expect to see Balloon to Night, 
Not long after, calling out to a young Baronet by tiis 
Name, who sate three Seats before me, she asked him 
whether MaclAeth's Wife was still alive; and before 
he could give an Answer, fell a talking of the Ghost 
of Baaquo. She had by this time formed a little 
Audience to her self, and fixed the Attention of all 
about her. But as I had a mind to hear the Play, I got 
out of the Sphere of her Impertinence, and planted my 
self in one of the remotest Corners of the Pit. 

This pretty Childishness of Behaviour is one of the 
most refined Paris of Coquetry, and is not to be attained 
in Perfection fay Ladies that do not Travel for their 
Improvement, A natural and unconstrained Behaviour 
has something in it so agreeable, that it is no wonder 
to see People endeavouring after it. But at the same 
time, it is so very hard to hit, when it is not Born with 
us, that People often make themselves Ridiculous in 
attempting it 

A very Ingenious French Author tells us, that the 
Ladies of the Court of France, in his Time, thought if 
ill Breeding, and a kind of Female Pedantry, to pro" 
nounce an hard Word right ; for which Reason they took 
frequent occasion to use hard Words, that they might 
show a Politeness in murdering them. He further 
adds, that a Lady of some Quality at Court, tiaving 
accidentally made use of an hard Word in a prMKr 
Place, and Pronounced if right, the whole Assembly 
was out of Countenance for her. 

I must however be so just as to own, that there 
are many Ladies who have Travelled several thousands 
of Miles without being the worse for it, and have 
brought Home with them all the Modesty, Discretion, 
and good Sense, that they went abroad with. As on 
the contrary, there are great Numbers of Travelled 
Ladies, wfio have lived all their Days within the 
Smoak of London. I have known a Woman that 
never was out of ttie Parish of St. James's betray as 

many 
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iNo.45. many Foreign Foppeties in her Carriage, as she could 
jSaturdav, have Gleaned up in half the Countries ot Europe. C 

No- 46. 

[ADDISON.] Monday, April 23. 

JVon fcene juactanim discardia semiaa reran).— Ovii. 

WHEN I want Materials for this Paper, if is my 
Custom to go Abroad in quest of Game; and 
when I meet any proper Subject, I take the first Oppor> 
tunity of setting down an Hint of it upon Paper, At 
the same Time I look into the Letters of my Corrc 
spondents, and if I End any thing suMjested in them 
that may afford Matter of Speculation, 1 likewise enter 
a Minute of it in my Collection of Materials. By 
this Means I frequently carry about me a whole 
Sheet^ll of Hints, that would look like a Rhapsody of 
Nonsense to any Body but my selfi There is nothing 
in them but Obscurity and Confusion, Raving and 
Inconsistency. In short, they are my Speculations 
in the first Principles, that (like the World in its 
Chaos) are void of all Light, Distinction and Order, 

About a Week since there happened to me a very 
odd Accident, by Reason of one of these my Papers 
of Minutes which I had accidentally dropped at Lloyd's 
Coffeehouse, where the Auctions are usually kept 
Before I missed it, there was a Cluster of People 
who had found it, and were diverting themselves with 
it at one End of the Coffee-'house i It had raised so 
much Laughter among them, before I had observed 
what they were about, that I had not the Courage 
to own it. The Boy of the Coffee-'house, when they 
had done with it, carried it about in his Hand, asking 
every Body if they had dropped a written Paper ; but 
no Body challenging it, he was ordered by those 
merry Gentlemen who had before perused it, to get 
up into the Auction'Pulpit, and read it to the whole 
Room, that if any one would own it, they might. 
The Boy accordingly mounted the Pulpit, and with 
a very audible Voice read as follows. 

Minutes 
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MIIWTES. No, 46, 

Sir Roger de Covem^ys Country^'Seal — Yes, for I ^""ji Yi, 
hate long Speeches— Query, if a good Christian may I7ll- 
be a Conjuter^Childermas'day, Saltseller, House^Dog, 
Screech'Owl, Cricket, — Mr. Thomas Inkle of London, 
in the good Ship called the Achilles. Yarico — 
JEgrescitqtie medendo — Ghosts — The Lady's Library 
—Lion by Trade a Taylor -- Dromedary called Bu^ 
cepbalus — -Equipage the Lady's sutnaium bonum— 
Charles LUlie to be taken Notice of — Short Face a 
Relief lo Envy — Eedundancies in the three Professions 
—King Latinus a Recruit — Jew devouring an Ham 
of Bacon — Westminster'Abby —- Grand Cairo — Pro^ 
crastination — April Fools — Blue Boars, Bed Lyons, 
Hogs in Armour — Enter a King and two Fidlers solus 
— Admission into the Ugly Club — Beauty, how im^ 
proveable — Families of true and false Humour — The 
Parrot's SchooL-Mistress— Face half Ptct half British— 
No Man to be an Hero of a Tragedy under six Foot 
— Club of Sighers — Letters from Flower-'Pots, Elbow 
Chairs, Tapestry •■ Figures, Lion, Thunder — The Bell 
rings to the Puppet'-Show— Old Woman with a Beard 
Married to a Sniock-^ced Boy — My next Coat to be 
turn'd up with Blue — Fable of Tongs and Gridiron- 
Flower Dyers — the Soldier's Prayer — Thank ye for 
nothing, says the Gally.'Pot — Pactolus in Stockings, 
with golden Clocks to them — Bamboos, Cudgels, 
Drum/sticks — Slip of my Land^Iady's eldest Daughter 
— The black Mare with a Star in her Forehead — The 
Barber's Pole— Will, Honeycomb's Coal/Pocket^ Caes^j-'s 
Behaviour and my own in Parallel Circumstances — 
Poem in Patch^'work — Nulli gravis est percussus 
Achilles — The Female Conventicler — The Oglc-'Master. 

The reading of this Paper made the whole CoHee-- 
house very merry; some of them concluded it was 
written by a Madman, and others by some Body that 
had been taking Notes out of the Spectator. One 
who had the Appearance of a very substantial Citizen, 
told us, with several politick Winks and Nods, that he 
wished there was no more in the Paper than what was 
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1 No, 46. expressed in itt That for his Part, he looked twon 
i Hooday. the _E)romedary, the Gridiron, and the Barber's Pole, 
'■ U^ ^° signifie something more than what was usually 

' meant hy those Words ; and that he thought the Coffees 

man could not do better, than to carry the Paper to 
one of the Secretaries of State. He further added, 
that he did not like the name of the outlandish Man 
with the Golden Clock in his Stockings, A young 
Oxford Scholar, who chanced to be with his Uncle 
at the Coffeehouse, discovered to us who this Pactolus 
was,' and by that Means turned the whole Scheme of 
this worthy Citizen into Ridicule. While they were 
making their several Conjectures upon this innocent 
Paper, I reached out my Arm to the Boy, as he was 
coming out of the Pulpit, to give it me ; which he did 
accordingly. This drew the eyes of the whole Com/ 
pany upon me ; but after having cast a cursory Glance 
over it, and shook my Head twice or thrice at the 
readino; of it, I twisted it into a kind of Match, and lltt 
my Pipe with it My profound Silence, together with 
the Steadiness of my Countenance, and the Gravity of 
my Behaviour during this whole Transaction, raised a 
very loud Laugh on all Sides of me; but as I had 
escaped all Suspicion of being the Author, I was very 
well satisfied, and applying my self to my Pipe and 
the Past'Maa, took no further Notice of anything that 
passed about me. 

My Reader will End, that I have ab-eady made use 
of above half the Contents of the foregoing Paper j and 
will easily suppose, that those Subjects which are yet 
untouched, were such Provisions as I had made for his 
future Entertainment. But as I have been unluckily 
prevented by this Accident, I shall only give him the 
Letters which relate to the two last Hints. The first 
of them I should not have published, were I not in" 
formed that there is many an Husl^nd who suffers 
very much in his private ASsks by the indiscreet Zeal 
of such a Partner as is hereafter mentioned; to whom 
I may apply the barbarous inscription quoted by the 
Bishop of Salisbury in his Travels; Dusn nimia pia 
est, facta est itnpia, 

'Sir 
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' Sir, No. 46. 

i am one of those unhappy Men that are plagued ^J'^f ^' 
with a Gospel^Gossip, so common among Dissenters i^^f^ ' 
(especially Friends), Lectures in the Morning, Churchy- 
Meetings at Noon, and Preparation^Sermons at Night, 
take up so much of her Time, 'tis very rare she knows 
what we have for Dinner, unless when the Preacher 
is to be at it With him come a Tribe, all Brothers 
and Sisters it seems; while others, really such, are 
deemed no Relations. If at any time I have her 
Company alone, she is a meer Sermon Popgun, repeat' 
ing and discharging Texts, Proofs, and Applications so 
perpetually, that however weary I may go to Bed, the 
Noise in my Head will not let me sleep till towards 
Morning. The Misery of my Case, and gi^at Numbers 
of such Sufferers, plead your Pity and speedy Relief j 
otherwise must expect, in a little Time, to be lectured, 
preached, and prayed into Want, unless the Happiness 
of being sooner talked to Death prevent it 

/ am, £0 

R. g; 

The second Letter, relating to the Ogling Master, 
runs thus. 

'Mr, Spectator, 

1 am an Irish Gentleman, that have travelled many 
Years for my Improvement) during which Time I 
have accomplished my self in the whole Art of Ogling, 
as it is at present practised in all the polite Nations of 
Europe, Being thus qualified, I intend, by the Advice 
of my Friends, to set up for an Ogling.'Master. I teach 
the Church Ogle in the Morning, aiw the Play.'house 
Ogle by Candl&'light I have also brought over with 
me a new flying Ogle fit for the Ring! which I teach 
in the Dusk of the Evening, or in any Hour of the Day 
by darkning one of my Windows. I have a Manuscript 
by me called The compleat Ogter, which I shall be 
ready to shew you upon any Occasion 1 In the mean 
time, I beg you will publish the Substance of this Letter 
in an AOTertisemcnt, and you will very much oblige, 
C Your. &c.' 

Tuesday 
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No. 47. 
April 2^; [ADDISON,] 



Tuesday, No. 47. 



Ride s 



MR. Hobbs, in his Discourse of Htunan Nature, 
which, in my humble Opinion, is much the 
best of all his Works, after some very curious Observa^ 
tions upon Laughter, concludes thus: 'The Passion of 
Laughter is nothing else but sudden Glory afisiag from 
some sudden Conc^tion of some Eminency in our 
selves, by Comparison with the Infirmity of others, or 
■with our own formerly i For Men laugh at the Follies 
of themselves past, when they come suddenly to Re.- 
membrance, except they bring with them any present 
Dishonow. _ 

According to this Author therefore, when we hear 
a Man lau^ excessively, instead of saying he is very 
Merry, we ought to tell him he is very Proud. And 
indeei, if we look into the bottom of this Matter, we 
shall meet with many Observations to confirm us in 
fiis Opinion, Every one laughs at somebody that is 
in an inferior Stale of Folly to himself. It was 
formerly the Custom for every great House in Eng' 
land to keep a tame Fool dressed in Petticoats, that 
the Heir of the Family might have an Opportunity 
of joking upon him, and diverting himself with his 
Absurdities. For the same Reason Ideots are still in 
request in most of the Courts of Germany, where 
there is not a Prince of any great Magnificence who 
has not two or three dressed, distinguished, undisputed 
Pools in his Ketinue, whom the rest of the Courtiers 
are always breaking their Jests upon. 

The Dutch, who are more famous for their Industry 
and Application, than for Wit and Humour, hang up 
in several of their Streets wtiat they call the Sign of 
the Gaper, that is, the head of an Ideot dressed in a 
Cap and Bells, and gaping in a most immodetrate 
manner I This is a standing Jest at Amsterdam, 

Thus every one diverts himself with some Person 
or other that is below him in Point of Understanding, 
and triumf^ in the Si^>eriority of his Genius, whilst 

he 
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he has such Objects of Derision before his Eyes. Mr. No. A7, 
Dennis has vety well expressed this in a Couple ofTueaday, 
humorous Lines, which are part of a Translation of a. j^ ' 
Satyt in Monsieur Boiieau, 

Thus oae Fool lolls bis Tongue out at aaother. 
And shakes his empty Noddle af his Brother. 

Mr. Hobbs's Reflection gives us the Reason why the 
insignificant People above-mentioned are Stirrers up of 
Laughter among Men of a gross Taste; But as the 
more understanding Part of Maniiod do not find their 
Risibility affected by such ordinary Objects, it may be 
worth the whUe to examine into the several Provoca' 
tives of Laughter in Men of superior Sense and Know 
ledge. 

In the first Place I must observe, that there is a Sett 
of merry E)rolls, whom the common People of all 
Countries admire, and seem to love so well, thai they 
could eat them, according to the old Proverb i I mean 
those circumforaneous wits whom every Nation calls 
by the Name of that Dish of Meat which it loves best 
In Holland they are termed Pickled Herrings j in 
France, Jean Pottages \ in Italy, Maccaroiiies ; and in 
Great Britain, Jack Puddings. These merry Wags, 
from whatsoever Food they receive their Titles, that 
they may make their Audiences laugh, always appear 
in a Fool's Coat, and commit such Blunders and Mis> 
takes in every step they take, and every Word they 
utter, as those who listen to them would be ashamed 
of. 

But this little Triumph of the Understanding, under 
the Disguise of Laughter, is no where more visible than 
in that Custom which prevails every where among us 
on the first Day of the present Month, when every Body 
takes it in his Head to make as many Fools as he can. 
In proportion as there are more Follies discovered, so 
there is more Laughter raised on this Day than on any 
other in the whole Year. A Neighbour of mine, who 
is a Haberdasher by Trade, and a very shallow conceited 
Fellow, makes his Boasts that for these ten Years sue.- 
cessively he has not made less than an hundred Af>ril 
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No. 47. Fools, My Landlady had a felling out with him about 
"f^'^fj^' ^ Forlnight ago, for sending every one of her Children 
l^T upon some Sleeveless Errand, as she terms it. Her 
eldest Son went to buy an Half-peony worth of Inkle 
at a Shoe.'maker's ; the eldest Daughter was dispatched 
half a Mile to see a Monster; and in short, the whole 
Family of innocent Children made April Foob. Nay, 
my Landlady her self did not escape him. This empty 
Fellow has laughed upon these Conceits ever since. 

This Art of Wit is well enough, when confined to 
one Day in a Twelve''month ; but there is an ingenious 
Tribe of Men sprung up of late Years, who are for 
making April tools every Day in the Year. These 
Gentlemen are commonly distinguished by the Name 
of Biters; ^ Race of Men that are perpetually employed 
in laughing at those Mistakes which are of their own 
Production. 

Thus we see, In ^oportion as one Man is more 
refined than another, he chuses his Fool out of a lower 
or higher Class of Mankind; or, to speak in a more 
Philosophical Language, That secret Elation and Pride 
of Heart which is generally called Laughter, arises in 
him from his comparing himself with an Object below 
him, whether it so happens that it be a Natural or an 
ArtiBcial FooL It is indeed very possible, that the 
Persons we laugh at may in the main of their Char' 
acters be much wiser Men than our selves ; but if they 
would have us laugh at them, they must fall short 
of us in those Respects which stir up this Passion. 

I am a&aid I shall appear too Abstracted in my 
Speculations, if I shew that when a Man of Wit makes 
us laugh, it is by betraying some Oddness or Infirmity 
in his own Cfiaracter, or in the Representation which 
he makes of others; and that when we laugh at a 
Brute or even at an inanimate thing, it is at some 
Action or Incident that bears a remote Analogy to any 
Blunder or Absurdity in reasonable Creatures- 

But to come into common Life; I shall pass by the 

Consideration of those Stage Coxcombs that are able to 

shake a whole Audience, imd take notice of a particular 

sort of Men who are such Provokers of Mirth in Coo' 

versation 
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versation, thai il is impossible for a Club or Men'V'' Na 47, 
meeting to subsist without them j I mean, those honest T"'?,''??' 
Gentlemen that are always exposed to the Wit andj^g^"^^' 
Raillery of their WelL-wishers and Companions! that 
are pelted by Men, Women, and Children, Friends, and 
Foes, and, in a word, stand as Bufts in Conversation, 
for every one to shoot at that pleases. I know several 
of these Butts who are Men of Wil and Sense, though 
by some odd Turn of Humour, some unlucky Cast m 
their Person or Behaviour, they have always the Mis^ 
fortune to make the Company merry. The Truth of 
it is, a Man is not qualified for a Butt, who has not 
a good deal of Wit and Vivacity, even in the ridiculous 
Side of his Character, A stupid Butt is only fit for the 
Conversation of ordinary People < Men of Wit require 
one that will give them Play, and bestir himself in 
the absurd Part of his Betiaviour, A Butt with these 
Accomplishments h'equently gets the Laugh of his Side, 
and turns the fiidicule upon him thai attacks him. Sir 
John Falstalf was an Hero of this Species, and gives 
a good Description of himself in his Capacity of a Butt, 
after the tallowing manner i Men of all sorts (says 
that merry ECnight) take a Pride to gird at tne. The 
Brain of Man is not able to invent any thing that 
tends to Laughter more than I invent, or is invented 
on me, I am not only Witty in my self, but the 
Cause that Wit is in other Men, C 



No, 48. 

[STEELE] Wednesday, April 25, 

^ Pee tnultas adllum aibi saepe figuras 

Repperit—— Ovid. 

MY Correspondents take it ill if I do not, from time 
to time, let them know I have received their 
Letters. The most effecttial way will be to publish 
some of them that are upon important Subjects! which 
I shall introduce with a Letter of my own, t^t I writ 
a Fortnight ago to a Fraternity who thought fil to make 
me an honorary Member. 

M 'To 
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No, 4a, 'To the President and Fellows of the UGLY CLUB. 

Wcdnes' ^^^ .^ p/ease your Delormittes, 

April 25, I have received the Notification of the Honour you 

'^"' have done me, in admitting me into youf Society, I 

acknowledge my Want of Merit, and for that Reason 
shall endeavour at all times to make up my own 
Failures, by introducing and recoounending to the 
Club Persons of more undoubted OuaMcations than I 
can pretend to. I shall next Week come down in the 
Stage Coach, in order to take my Seat at the Board; 
and shall bring with me a Candidate of each Sex. The 
Persons I shall present to you, are an old Beau and a 
modern Pict, If they are not so eminently gifted by 
Nature as our Assembly expects, give me Leave to say, 
their acquired Ugliness is greater than any that has 
ever appeared before you. The Beau has varied his 
Dress every Day of his Life for these thirty Years last 
past, and still added to the Deformity he was born with 
The Pict has still greater Merit towards us; and has, 
ever since she came to Years of Discretion, deserted the 
handsome Party, and taken ail possible Pains to acquire 
the Face in which I shall present her to your Considera> 
tion and Favour. I am, Gentlemen, 

Your most Obliged Humble Servant, 

Tht Sfectatoe- 
P, S, I desire to know whether you admit People of 
Quality.' 

'Mr. Spectatof, April 17. 

To shew you there are among us of the vain weak Sex, 
some that have Honesty and Fortitude enoi^h to dare 
to be i^ly, and willing to be thought so; I apply my 
self to you, to beg your Interest and Recommendation 
to the Ugly Club. If my own Word will not be taken, 
(tho' in this Case a Woman's may) I can bring credible 
Witness of my Qualifications for their Company, whether 
they insist upon Hair, Forehead, Eyes. Cheeks, or Chin i 
to which I must add, that I Had it easier to lean to my 
left Side, than my Right. I hope I am in all Respects 
agreeable t And for Humour and Mirth, Til keep up to 

the 
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the President himself. All the Favour I'll pretend to No. 48, 
is, that as I am the first Woman has appeared desirous J'ednes' 
of good Company and agreeable Conversation, I may ^^j jg 
take and keep the upper End of the Table. And in,' i^l ' 
deed I think they want a Carver, which I can be after 
as ugly a Manner as they can wish. I desire your 
Thoughts of my Claim as soon as you can. Add to my 
Features the Length of my Face, which is &ill half Yard f 
tho' I never knew the Reason of it till you gave one for 
the Shortness of yoiw^. H I knew a Name ugly enough 
to belong to the above described Face, I would feign one ; 
but, to my unspeakable Misfortune, my Name is the only 
disagreeable Prettiness about me! so prithee make one 
for me, that signifies all the Deformity in the World i 
You understand Lafxn, but be sure bring it in with my 
being, in the Sincerity of my Heart, 

Your most frightful Admirer, 

and Servant, 

Hecatissa,' 

' Mr. SpECTATOB, 

I read your Discourse upon Affectation, and from 
the Remarks made in it examined my own Heart 
so strictly, that I thought I had found out its most secret 
Avenues, with a Resolution to be aware of you for the 
future. But alas I to my Sorrow I now understand, 
that I have several Follies which I do not know ttie 
Root of. I am an old Fellow, and extreamly troubled 
with the Gouti but having always a strong Vanity 
towards being pleasing in the Eyes of Women, I never 
have a Moment's Ease, but I am mounted in high^ 
heel'd Shoes with a glased Wax.'leather Instep. Two 
Days after a severe Fit 1 was invited to a Friend's House 
in the City, where I believed I should see Ladies i and 
with my usual Complaisance crippled my sdf to wait 
t^n them I A very sumptuous Table, agreeable Conv 
pany, and kind Eeception, were but so many importunate 
Adt^tions to the Torment I was in. A Gentleman of 
the Family observed my Condition; and soon after the 
Queen's Health, he, in the Presence of the whole 
Company, with his own Hands degraded me into an 

old 
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No. 48. old Pair of his own Shoes. This Operation, before fine 

Wtiaei' Ladies, to me (who am by Nature a Coxcomb) was 

AmU 25 S"^^'^'^ "■''1^ ^^ same Reluctance as they admit the Help 

17H, ' of Men in their greatest Extremity. The Return of Ease 

made me forgive the rough Obligation laid upon me, 

which at that time relieved my Body from a Distemper, 

and will my mind for ever irom a Folly. For the 

Ciiarity received I return my Thanks this way. 

Your most bumble Servant' 

'Sir, Eppiag, April 18. 

We have your Papers here the Morning they come 
out, and we have been very well entertained with 
your last, > upon the ^Ise Ornaments of Persons who 
represent Heroes in a Tragedy. What made your 
Speculation come very seasonably among us is, that we 
have now at this Place a Company of Strolers, who are 
very far irom offending in the impertinent Splendor of 
the Drama. They are so far from falling into these 
^Jse Gallantries, that the Stage is here in its Original 
^tuation of a Cart Alexander the Great was acted by 
a Fellow in a Paper Cravat. The next Day, the Earl 
of Essex seemed to have no Distress but his Poverty i 
And my Lord Foppsngton the same Morning wanted 
any better Means to shew himself a Fc^, than by 
wearing Stockings of different Colours. In a Word, 
tho' they have had a full Bam for many Days together, 
oi«r Itinerants are still so wretchedly poor, that without 
you can prevail to send us the Furniture you forbid at 
the Play .• house, the Heroes appear only like sturdy 
Beggars, and the Heroins Gipsies. We have had but 
one Part which was performed and dressed with 
Propriety, and that was Justice Clodpatet This was 
so well done that it offended Mr. Justice Overdo, who, 
in the midst of our whole Audience, was {like Ousxote in 
the Puppet Show) so hu;h]y provoked, that he told them, 
K they would nrove Compassion, it should be in their 
own Persons, and not in the Characters of distressed 
Princes and Potentates) He told them, If they were so 
good at ffndiflg the way to People's Hearts, they stiould 
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do it at the End of Bridges or Church'Porches, in their No. 48- 

proper Vocation of Beggars. This, the Justice says, they WedncB' 

must expect, since they could not be contented to act ^^ ,_ 

Heathen Warriors, and such Fellows as Alexander, but i^u, ' 

must presume to make a Mockery of one of the 

Ouorum. 

R Your Servant' 

No. 49, 

[STEELE.] Thursday, April 26, 
Homlnem pagiaa nostra sapit.— Mart. 

IT is very natural for a Man, who is not turned for 
Mirthful Meetings of Men, or Assemblies of the 
fair Sex, to delight in that sort of Conversation which 
we 6nd in Coffee/houscs. Here a Man, of my Temper, 
is in his Element i for, if he cannot talk, he can still be 
more agreeable to his Company, as well as pleased in 
himself, in being only an Hearer. It is a Secret known 
but to few, yet of no small use in the Conduct of Life, 
that when you fall into a Man's Conversation, the SrsI 
thing you should conBidd- is, whether he has a 
greater inclination to hear you, or that you should hear 
him. The latter is the more general Desire, and I 
know very able Flatterers that never speak a Word in 
Praise of the Persons from whom they obtain daily 
Favours, but still practise a skilful Attention to whatever 
is uttered by those with whom they converse. We are 
very Curious to observe the Behaviour of Great Men 
and their Clients; but the same Passions and Interests 
move Men in lower Spheres; and I (that have nothing 
else to do, but make Observations) sec in every Parish, 
Street, Lsme, and Alley of this Populous City, a little 
Potentate that has his Court, and his Flatterers who lay 
Snares for his AHection and Favour, by the same Arts 
that are practised upon Men in higher Stations. 

In the Place I most usually frequent, Men differ ratlier 
in the Time of Day in which they naakc a Figure, than 
in any real Greatness above one another. I, who am 
at the Cofiechouse at Six in a Morning, know that my 
Friend Beaver the Haberdasher has a Levy of more 
undissembled 
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No. 49. vrndissemfaled Friends and Admirers, than most of the 
Thursday. Courtiers or Generals of Great Britain. Every Man 
y^?^ ' about him has, perhaps, a News-Paper in his Handj but 
none can pretend to guess what Step will be taken in 
any one Court of Europe, 'till Mr. Beaver has thrown 
down his Pipe, and declares what Measures the Allies 
must enter into upon this new Posture of Affairs. Our 
Coffee-'house is near one of the Inns of Court, and Beaver 
has the Audience and Admiration of his Neighbours 
from Six 'till within a Quarter of Eight, at which time 
he is interrupted by the Students of the House ; some of 
whom are ready dress'd for Westminster, at eight in 
a Morning, with Faces as busie as if they were re- 
tained in every Cause there; and others come in their 
Night-Gcwns to saunter away their Time, as if they 
never designed to go thither, I do not know that I 
meet, in any of my Walks, Objects which move both 
my Spleen and ]_aughter so effectually, as those Young 
Fellows at the Grecian, Squire's, Searie'e, and all other 
Coffee-houses adjacent to the Law, who rise early for no 
other Purpose but to publish their Laziness. One would 
think these young Virtuosos take a gay Cap and Slippers, 
with a Scarf and Party-coloured Gown, to be Ensigns of 
Dignity! for the vain Things approach each other with 
an Air, which shews they regard one another for their 
Vestments, I have observed, Uiat the Superiority among 
these proceeds from an Opinion of Gallantry and Fashion i 
The Gentleman in the Strawberry Sash, who presides 
so much over the rest, has, it seems, subscribed to every 
Opera this last \Cinter, and is supposed to receive Favours 
from one of the Actresses, 

When the Day grows too busie for these Gentlemen 
to enjoy any longer the Pleasures of their Deshabile, 
with any manner of Confidence, they give place to Men 
who have Business or good Sense in their Faces, and 
come to the Coffee-house either to transact Affairs, or 
enjoy Conversation. The Persons to whose Behaviour 
and Discourse I have most regard, are such as are 
between these two sorts of Mem Such as have not 
Spirits too Active to be happy and well pleased Jn a 
private Condition, nor Complexions too warm to make 

them 
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them neglect the Duties and Relations of Life. Of these No. 49- 
sort of Men consist the worthier Part of Mankind; o^P"^)?^' 
these arc all good Fathers, generous Brothers, sincere J^^ "' 
Friends, and faithful Subjects. Their Entertainments 
are derived rather from Season than Imagination i 
Which is the Cause that there is no Impatience or 
Instability in their Speech or Action. You sec in their 
Countenances they are at home, and in quiet Possession 
of the present Instant, as it passes, without desiring to 
quicken it by gratifying any Passion, or prosecuting any 
new Design. These are the Men formed for Society, 
and those little Communities which we express by the 
Word Neighbourhoods. 

The Cofiee''hoose is the Place of Rendezvous to all 
that live near it, who are thus turned to relish calm 
and ordinary Life. Eubulus presides over the middle 
Hours of the Day. when this Assembly o£ Men meet 
together. He enjoys a great Fortune handsomely, withy 
out launching into Expence; and exerts many noble 
and useful Qualities, without appearing in any publick 
Employment. His Wisdom and BCnowIedge are service- 
able to all that think fit to make use of them; and he 
does the OKice of a Council, a Judge, an Executor, and a 
Friend to all his Acquaintance, not only without the 
Profits which attend such Offices, but also without the 
Deference and Homage which arc usually paid to them. 
The giving of Thanks is displeasing to him. The 
greatest Gratitude you can shew him, is to let him see 
you are the better Man for his Services \ and that you 
are as ready to oblige others, as he is to oblige yoa 

In the private Exigencies of his Friends he lends, at 
legal Value, considerable Sums, which he might highly 
increase by rolling in the Publick Stocks. He does 
not consider in whose Hands his Mony wiU improve 
most, but where it will do most Good. 

Eubulus has so great an Authority in his little 
Diurnal Audience, that when he shakes his Head at any 
Piece of Publick News, they all of them appear dejected ; 
and on the contrary, go home to their Dinners with a 
good Stomach and diearful Aspect, when Eubulus seems 
to intimate that Things go well. Nay, their Veneration 
towards 
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No. 49, towards him is so great, that when they are in other 

Thw»dmr, Company they speak and act after him i arc Wise in 

^^' ^°' his Sentences, and are no sooner sate down at their 

own Tables, hut they hope or fear, refoice or despond 

as they saw him do at the Coffeehouse, In a word, 

every Man is EitbtiJus as soon as his Back is turned. 

Having here given an Account of the several Reigns 
that succeed each other from Day^-break 'till Dinnefi^ime, 
I shall mention the Monarchs of the Afternoon on an" 
other occasion, and shut up the whole Series of them 
with the History of Tom the Tyrants who, as first 
Minister of the Coffee-house, takes the Government 
upon him between the Hours of Eleven and Twelve 
at Night, and gives his Orders in the most Arbitrary 
manner 4o the Servants below him, as to the Dis" 
position of Liquors, Coal and Cinders, fi 

No, 50. 

[ADDISON,] Friday, April 27. 

Nuaquam aliud aatura, aliud aapicatia didt—]uv, 

WHEN the four Indian Kings were in this Country 
about a Twelvemonth ago, I often mixed with 
the Rabble, and followed them a whole Day together, 
being wonderfully struck with the Sight of every thing 
that is new or uncommon, I have, since their Depart 
ture, employed a Friend to make many Enquiries of 
their Landlord the Upholsterer, relating to their Manners 
and Conversation, as also concerning ttie Pemarks which 
they made in tliis Country: For, next to the forming 
a right Notion of such Strangers, I should be desirous 
of learning what Ideas they have conceived of us. 

The Upholsterer finding my Friend very inquisitive 
about these bis Lodgers, brought him some time since 
a little Bundle of Papers, which he assured him were 
written by King Sa Ga Yean Qua Rash Tow, and, as 
he supposes, left behind by some Mistake. These Papers 
are now translated, and contain abundance of very odd 
Observations, which I find this little Fraternity of Kings 
made during their Stay in the Isle of Great Britain. I 
shall present my Reader with a short Specimen of tliem 
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in this Paper, and may, perhaps, conunimicate more to No. 50. 
him hereafter. In the Article of London are the follow-' ^^iy 
ing Words, wtiich without doubt are meant of the j^ 
Church of St, Paul. 

' On the most rising Part of the Town there stands a 
huge House, bk enough to contain the whole Nation 
of which I am King, Our good Brother E Tow O Koam, 
King of the Rivers, is of Opinion it was made by the 
Hands of that great God to whom it is consecrated. The 
Kings of Cranajah and of the Six Nations believe that 
it was created with the Earth, and produced on the same 
Day with the Sun and Moon, But for my own Part, by 
the best Information that I could get of this Matter, lam 
apt to thi^ that this prodigious Pile was fashioned into 
the Shape it now bears by several Tools and Instruments 
of which they have a wonderful Variety in this Country, 
It was probably at first an huge mis.'shapen Rock that 
m-ew upon the Top of the Hill, which the Natives of the 
Country (after having cut it into a kind of regular Figure) 
bored and hollowed with incredible Pains and Industry, 
till they had wrought io it all those beautiful Vaults and 
Caverns into which it is divided at this Day, _ As soon 
as this Rock was thus ciiriously scooped to their Liking, 
a prodigious Number of Hands must have been employed 
in chipping the Outside of it, which is now as smooth as 
the Surbce of a Pebble; and is in several Places hewn 
out into Pillars tfiat stand like the Trunks of so many 
Trees bound about the Top with Garlands of Leaves, it 
is probable that when this great Work was begun, which 
must have been many Hundred Years ago, there was 
some Religion among this Peoples for they give it the 
Name of a Temple, and have a Tradition that it was de^ 
signed for Men to pay their Devotions in. And indeed, 
there are several Reasons which make us think, that the 
Natives of this Country had formerly among them some 
sort of Wordiip \ for they set apart every seventh Day as 
sacred i But upon my going into one of these holy Houses 
on that Day, I could not observe any Circumstance of 
Devotion in their Behaviour ; There was indeed a Man 
in Black who was mounted above the rest, and seemed 
to utter something with a great deal of Vehemence f bot 
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No. 50> as for those imderneath turn, instead of paying their 
^^'7' Worship to the Detty of the Place, they were most of 
^^' "' them bowing and curtsying to one another, and a con" 
siderable Number of them fast asleep. 

The Queen of the Country appointed two Men to 
attend us, that had enough of our Language to make 
themselves understood in some few Particulars. But we 
soon perceived these two were great Enemies to one 
another, and did not always agree in the same Story. 
We could make a Shift to gather out of one of them, that 
this Island was very much infested with a monstrous 
Kind of Animals, in the Shape of Men, called Whigs ; 
and he often told us, that he hoped we should meet with 
none of them in our Way, for that if we did, they would 
be apt ts knock us down for being Kings' 

Our other Interpreter used to talk very much of a kind 
of Animal called a Tory, that was as great a Monster as 
the Whig, and would treat us as ill for being Foreigners. 
These two Creatures, it seems, are born with a secret 
Antipathy to one another, and engage when they meet 
as naturally as the Elephant and the Rhinoceros. But as 
we saw none of either of these Species, we are apt to 
think that our Guides deceived us with Misrepresentations 
and Fictions, and amused us with an Account of such 
Monsters as are not really in their Country. 

These Particulars we made a Shift to pick out from 
the Discourse of our Interpreters ; which we put together 
as well as we could, beiiu; able to understand but here 
and there a Word of w^t they said, and afterwards 
making up the meaning of it among ourselves. The 
Men of the Country are very cunning and ingenious in 
handicraft Works, but withal so very idle, that we often 
saw young lusty rawboned Fellows carried up and down 
the Streets in little covered Rooms by a Couple of Porters, 
who are hired for that Service. Their Dress Js likewise 
very barbarous, for they almost strangle themselves about 
the Neck, and bind their Bodies with many Ligatures, 
that we are apt to think are the Occasion of several Dis' 
tempers among them which our Country is entirely free 
from. Instead of those beautiful Feathers with which 
we adorn our Heads, they often buy up a monstrous Bush 

of 
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of Hair, wUch covers their Heads, and falls down in a No. 50. 
lai^e Fleece below the Middle of their Backs ; with which ^^Jij 
they walk up and down the Streets, and are as proud of J^^^ 
it as if it was of their own Growth. 

W^e were invited to one of their publick Diversions, 
where we hoped to have seen the great Men of their 
Country running down a Stag or pitdiing a Bar, that we 
might have discovered who were the Persons of the 
greatest Abilities among them ; but instead of that they 
conveyed us into a huge Room lighted up with abun-' 
dance of Candles, where this lazy People sate still above 
three Hours to see several Feats of Ingenuity performed 
by others, who it seems were paid for it. 

As for the Women of the Country, not being able to 
talk with them, we could only make our Remarks upon 
them at a Distance. They let the Hair of their Heads 
crow to a great Length ; but as the Men make a great 
Show with Heads of Hair lliat are none of their own, 
the Women, who they say have very fine Heads of 
Hair, tie it up in a Knot, and cover it irom being seen. 
The Women look like Angels, and would be more 
beautiful than the Sun, were it not for little black Spots 
that are apt to break out in their Faces, and sometimes 
rise in very odd Figures. I have observed that those 
little Blemishes wear off very soon; but when they 
disappear in one Part of the Face, they are very apt to 
break out in another, insomuch that I have seen a Spot 
upon the Forehead in the Afternoon, which was upon the 
Chin in the Morning.' 

The Author then proceeds to shew the Absurdity of 
Breeches and Petticoats, with many other curious Ob- 
servations, which I shall reserve for another Occasion. I 
cannot however conclude this Paper without taking 
notice, T^at amidst these wild Remarks there now and 
then appears something very reasonable. I cannot like- 
wise forbear observing. That we are all guUly in some 
measure of the same narrow way of Thinking, which 
we meet with in this Abstract of the Indian Journal, 
when we fancy the Customs, Dresses, and Manners of 
other Countries are ridiculous and extravagant, if they 
do not resemble those of our own. C 

Saturday 
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't 5'- No, 51. 

te^ll: [STEELE,] Sai»rf.y, April 2«, 

™' Torqtiet ab obsccnis jam auac strmonibus atirem. — Hw. 

'Mr. Spectator, 

MY Fortune, Quality, and Person are such, as render 
me as conspicuous as any young Woman in 
Town, It Is in my Power to enjoy it in all its Vanities ; 
but I have, itora a very careful Education, contracted a 
great Aversion to the forward Air and Fashion which 
is practised in all Fublick Places and Assemblies. I 
attribute this very much to the Stile and Manners of our 
Plays ! I was last Night at the Funeral, whcfe a Confident 

Lover in^e Play, speaking of his Mistress, Cries out 

Ob that Harriot ! To fold these Arms about the Waste 
of that beauteous, strugling, aad at last yielding Fair I 
Such an Image as this ought, by no means, to be pre 
sented to a Cfcste and Regular Audience. I expect your 
Opinion of this Sentence, and recommend to your 
Consideration, as a Spectator, the Conduct of the Stage 
at present, with Relation to Chastity and Modesty. 
/ atn, Sir, 

Your Constant Reader, 

and WeU'wisher,' 
The Complaint of this Young Lady is so just, that the 
Offence is gross enough to have displeased Persons who 
cannot pretend to that Delicacy and Modesty, of which 
she is Mistress. But there is a great deal to be said in 
Behalf of an Author ) If the Audience would but consider 
the Difficulty of keeping up a sprightly Dialogue for 
five Acts together, they would allow a Writer, when he 
wants Wit, and can't please any otherwise, to help it out 
with a little Smuttiness. I will answer for the Poets, 
diat no one ever writ Bawdry for any other Reason but 
Dearth of Invention, When the Author cannot strike 
out of himself any more of that which he has superior 
to those who mlake up the Bulk of his Audience, his 
natural Recourse is to that which he has in common with 
them; and a Description which gratifies a sensual 
A^etite will please, when the Author has nothing 

about 
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about him to delight a refined Imagination< It is to such No. 5L 
a Poverty we must impute this and all other Sentences in ^J^'ffS!' 
Plays, which are of this Kind, and which are commonly J^{^ ^ ' 
termed Luscious Expressions. 

This Expedient, to supply the Deficiencies of Wit, 
has been used, more or less, by most of the Authors 
who have succeeded on the Stage; tho' I know but 
one who has professedly writ a Play upon the Basis 
of the Desire of Multiplying our Species, and that Is 
the Polite Sir George Etheeege; if I understand what 
the Lady would be at, in the Play called She would if 
she could. Other Poets have, here and there, given 
an Intimation that there is this Design, under all the 
Disguises and AHectations which a Lady may put oni 
but no Author, except this, has made sure work of 
it, and put the Imaginations of the Audience upon 
this one Purpose, from the Beginning to the End of 
the Comedy. It has always fared accordingly; for 
whether it be, that all who go to this Piece would If 
they could, or that the Innocents go to it, to guess 
only what She would if she could, the Play has 
always been well received. 

It lifts an heavy empty Sentence, when there is 
added to it a lascivious Gesture of Body; and when it 
is too low to be raised even by that, a flat Meaning 
is enlivened by making it a double one. Writers, who 
want Genius, never fail of keeping this Secret in 
reserve, to create a Laugh, or raise a Clap. I, who 
know nothing of Women but &om seeing Plays, can 
give great guesses at the whole Structure of me fair 
Sex, by being innocently placed in the Pit, and insulted 
by the Petticoats of their Dancers i the Advantages of 
whose pretty Persons are a great help to a dull Play. 
When a Poet flags in writing Lusciously, a pretty Girl 
can move Lasciviously, and have the same good Con- 
sequence for the Author. Dull Poets in this Case 
use their Audiences, as dull Parasites do their Patrons; 
when they cannot longer divert them with their Wit 
or Humour, they bait their Ears with something 
which is agreeable to their Temper, though below 
their Understanding. Apicius cannot resist being 
pleased 
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INo. 5L pleased, if you give him ao Account of a delicious 
iJaiurday, Meal I M Clodius, if you describe a wanton Beauty < 
j^" ' Tho' at the same time, if you do not awake thi^ 
Inclinations in them, no Men are better Judges of 
what is just and delicate in Conversation. But, as I 
have before observed, it is easier lo talk to the Mao, 
than to the Man of Sense. 

It is remarkable, that the writers of least Learning 
are best skill'd in the luscious Way- The Poetesses 
of the Age have done Wonders in this kindj and we 
are obliged to the Lady who writ Ibrahim, for intro.' 
ducin^ a preparatory Scene to the very Action, when 
the Emperor throws his Handkerchief as a Signal for 
his Mistress to follow him into the most retired Part 
of the Seraglio. It must be confessed his Turkish 
Majesty went off with a good Air, but, methought, 
we made tut a sad Figure who waited without. 'Itiis 
Ingenious Gentlewoman, in this piece of Bawdry, refined 
upon an Author of the same Sex, who, in the Rover, 
makes a Country Squire strip to his Holland E)rawers. 
For Blunt is disappointed, and the Emperor is under.- 
stood to go on to the utmost. The Pleasantry of 
Stripping almost Naked has been since practised (where 
indeed it should have begun) very successfully at 
Bartholomew Fair. 

It IS not here to be omitted, that in one of the above.' 
mentioned Female Compositioos, the Rover is very 
frequently sent on the same Errand ; as I take it, above 
once every Act This is not wholly unnatural; for, 
they say, the Men/Authors draw themselves in their 
chief Characters, and the Women^Wrifers may be 
allowed the same Liberty. Thus, as the Male Wit 
gives his Hero a good Fortune, the Female gives her 
Heroin a good Gallant, at the End of the Pkiy. But, 
indeed, there is hardly a Play one can go to, but the 
Hero or fine Gentleman of it struts off upon the same 
account, and leaves us to consider what good Office he 
has put us to, or to employ our selves as we please. 
To be plain, a Man who h^uents Plays, would have a 
very respectful Nation of himself, were he to recollect 
how often he has been used as a Pimp to ravishing 
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Tyrants, or successful Rakes. When the Actors make No, 5t 
their Exit on this good Occasion, the Ladies are sure i**"r^SY' 
to have an examining Glance from the Pit, to see how j^" ^^' 
they relish what passes i and a few lewd Fools are very 
ready to employ (heir Talents upon the Composure 
or Freedom of their Looks. Such Incidents as these 
make some Ladies wholly absent themselves from the 
Play-house; and others never miss the first Day of 
a Play, lest it should prove too luscious to admit their 
goins with any Countenance lo it on the Second. 

If Men of wit, who think fit to write for the Stage, 
instead of this pitiful wav of giving Delight, would turn 
their Thoughts upon raising it from good natural Im.- 
pulses as are in the Audience, hut are choaked up by 
Vice and Luxury, they would not only please, but 
befriend us at the same time. If a Man had a mind 
to be new in his way of Writing, might not he who is 
now represented as a fine Gentleman, tho' he betrays 
the Honour and Bed of his Neighbour and Friend, and 
lies with half the Women in (he Play, and is at last 
rewarded with her of the best Character in it; I say, 
upon giving the Comedy another Cast, might not such 
a one divert the Audience quite as well, if at the 
Catastrophe he were found out for a Traytor, and met 
with Contempt accordingly f There is seldom a Person 
devoted to above one Darling Vice at a time, so that 
there is room enough to catch at Men's Hearts to their 
Good and Advantage, if the Poets will attempt it wiCh 
the Honesty which becomes their Characters, 

There is no Man who loves his Bottle or Ws Mistress, 
in a manner so very abandoned, as not to be capable 
of relishing an agreeable Character, that is no way a 
Slave to either of those Pursuits. A Man that is Tenp- 
perate, Generous, Valiant, Chaste, Faithful and Honest, 
may, at the same time, have Wit, Humour, Mirth, good 
Breeding, and Gallantry. While he exerts these latter 
Qualities, twenty Occasions might be invented to shew 
he is Master of me other noble Virtues. Such Characters 
would smite and reprove the Heart of a Man of Sense, 
when he is given up to his Pleasures. He would see 
he has been mistaken all this while, and be convinced 

that 
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ISNo. 5L that a sound Constitution and an innocent Mind are the 
«Saiufday, true Ingredients for becoming and enjoying Life. All 

im" ^^° " *™^ '^^^^ '^""'^ '^^^ ^ ^^" °^ ^'^' ^^° 

should turn his Ambition this way, a Friend and Bene 
factor to his Country; but I am at a loss what Name 
they would ^ve him, who makes use of his Capaci^ 
for contrary Purposes. K 

No. 52. 

[STEELE] Monday, April 30, 



AN ingenious Correspondent, like a sprightly Wife, 
will always have the last Word, I did not think 
my last Letter to the deformed Fraternity would have 
occasioned any Answer, especially since I had promised 
them so sudden a Visit i Bui as they think they cannot 
shew too great a Veneration for my Person, tfiey have 
already sent me up an Answer. As to the Proposal 
of a Marriage between my self and the matchless 
Hecatissa, I have but one Objection to it; which is, 
That all the Society will expect to be acquainted with 
her; and who can be sure of keeping a Woman's Heart 
long, where she may have so much Choice t I am the 
more alarmed at this, because the Lady seems parti.' 
cularly smitten with Men of their Make. 

I believe I shall set my Heart upon her; and think 
never the worse of my Mistress for an Epigram a smart 
Fellow writ, as he thought, against heri it does but the 
more recommend her to me. At the same time I cannot 
but discover that his Malice is stolen from Martial 
Tairta pl»ees, audita places, ai non videare, 

Tola placet i aeutro, al viJcare, places. 
Whilst In the Dark on thy soft Hand I hung, 
And heard the tempting Syren in thy Tongue, 
What Flames, what Darts, what Anguish I endur'dl 
But when the Candle eater'd I was cur'd. 
'Your Letter to us we have received, as a signal Mark 
of your Favour and brotherly Affection. We shall be 
heartily glad to see your short Face in Oxford i And 
since the Wisdom of our Legislatiure has been immoT'' 
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talized in your Speculations, and our personal Deformi'' No. 52. 
tics in some sort by you recorded to all Posterity ; we ¥°^f^Tf! 
hold our selves in Gratitude bound to receive, with the J^" ^°' 
highest Gespect, all such Persons as for their extra" 
ordinary Merit you shall think fit, from Time to Time, 
to recommend unto the Board. As for the Pictish 
Damsel, we have an easie Chair prepared at the upper 
End of the Table; which we doubt not but she 
will grace with a very hideous Aspect, and much 
better become the Seat in the native and unaffected 
Uncomeliness of her Persoa than with all the supers 
ficiai Airs of the Pencil, which (as you have very 
ingeniously observed) vanish with a Breath; and the 
most innocent Adorer may deface the Shrine with a 
Salutation, and, in the literal Sense of our Poets, snatch 
and imprint his balmy Kisses, and devour her melting 
Lips! In short, the only Faces of the Pictish Kind that 
will endure the Weather, must be of Dr. Carbuacle's 
Die) though his, in truth, has cost him a World the 
Painting; but then he toasts with Zeuxes, In cterni- 
iatetji pingo; and oft jocosely tells the Fair Ones, 
Would they acquire Colours that would stand kissing, 
they must no longer Paint but £)rink for a Complexion i 
A Maxim that in this our Age has been pursued with 
no ill Success ; and has been as admirable in its Effects, 
as the famous Cosmetick mentioned in the PosuHfan, 
and invented by the renowned British Hippocrates of 
the Pestle and Mortar; making the Party, after a due 
Course, rosie, hale, and airy; and the best and most 
approved Receipt now extant for the Fever of the 
Spirits^ But to return to our female Candidate, who, 
I understand, is returned to her self, and will no longer 
bang out false Colours; as she is the first of her Sex 
that has done us so great an Honour, she will certainly, 
in a very short time, both in Prose and Verse, be a 
Lady of the most celebrated Deformity now living; and 
meet with Admirers here as frightful as her sell But 
being a long-headed Gentlewoman, I am apt to imagine 
she has some further Design than you have yet 
penetrated ; and perhaps has more Mind to the Spectatob 
than any of his Fraternity, as the Person of all the 
N World 
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No, 52. World she could lite for a Paramour i And if so, really 
Monday, J cannot but applaud her Choice! and should be glad, 
^mliO, ■£ j^ might lie in my Power, to effect an amicable 
Accommodation betwiirt two Faces of such different 
Extremes, as the only possible Expedient, to mend the 
Breed, and rectifie the Physiognomy of the Family on 
both Sides. And again, as Hie is a Lady of a very 
fluent Elocution, you need not fear that your first Child 
will be born dumb, which otherwise you might have 
some Reason to be apprehensive oi To be plain with 
you, I can see nothing shocking in it; for thou^ she 
has not a Face like a John-Apple, yet as a late Friend 
of mine, who at Sixty Hve ventured on a Lass of Fifteen, 
very frequently, in the remaining Five Years of his Life, 
gave me to understand. That, as old as he then seemed, 
when they were first married he and his Spouse could 
make but Fourscore; so may Madam Hecatissa very 
justly aUedge hereafter, That, as long visaged as she 
may then be thought, upon their Wedding.'day Mr. 
Spectator and she had but Half an Ell of Face betwixt 
them I And this my very worthy Predecessor, Mr. 
Sergeant Chin, always maintained to be no more than 
the true oval Proportion between Man and Wife. But as 
this may be a new thing to you, who have hitherto had 
no Expectations &om women, I shall allow you what 
Time you ttiink fit to consider on it ; not without some 
Hope of seeing at last your Thoughts hereupon subjoined 
to mine, and which is an Honour much desired by, 
Sir, 

Your assured Friend, 

and most humble Servant, 

Hugh Goblin, Praeses.' 

The following Letter has not much in it, but as it is 
written in my own Praise I cannot from my Heart sup^ 



'Sir, 

You proposed in your Spectator of last Tuesday Mr. 

Hobbs'B Hypothesis, for solving that very odd Pfaac 

nomenon of Laughter. You have made the Hypottiesis 

valuable 
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valuable by espousing it your self ; for had it continued No. 52. 
Mr. Habbs's. no Body would have minded it Now here ^°'^^Ja 
this perplexed Case arises. A certain Company laughed j^^" ' 
very heartily upon the Reading of thai very Paper of 
yours f And the Truth on it Is, he must be a Man of 
more than ordinary Constancy that could stand it out 
against so much Comedv, and not do as we did. Now 
there are few Men in tne World so far lost to all good 
Sense, as to look upon you to be a Man in a State of 
Folly inferior to himself. Pray then, how do you justify 
your Hypothesis of Laughter 1 
Thursday, the 26th of Your most humble, 

the Month of Fools, Q, R/ 

'Sir, 
In answer to your Letter, I must desire you to recollect 
your self; and you will find, that when you did me the 
Honour to be so merry over my Paper, you laughed at 
the Idiot, the German Courtier, the Gaper, the Merfy.- 
Andrew, the Hafcerdashcr, the Biter, the Butt, and not at 
Your humble Servant, 

The Spectator-' 
No. 53. 

[STEELE.] Tuesday, Hay 1. 
Ouandoque bonus doraiilat Homenis.—Hor. 

MY Correspondents grow so numerous, that I cannot 
avoid &-equently inserting their Applications to me. 
' Mr, Spectator, 
I am glad I can inform you, that your Endeavours to 
adorn that Sex, which is the fairest Part of the visible 
Creation, are well received, and like to prove not uasuc^ 
cessfiiL The Triumph of Daphne over her Sister Letitia 
has been the Subject of Conversation at several Tea.- 
Tables where I have been present i and I have observed 
the fair Circle not a little pleased to find you considerine 
them as reasonable Creatures, and endeavouring to banish 
that Mahometan Custom, which had too much prevailed 
even in this Island, of treating Women as if they had no 
Souls. I must do ihcm the Justice to say, that there seema 
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No. 53. to be nothing wanting to the finishing of these lovely 
Tuesday, Pieces of human Nature, besides tlie turning and applying 
ITU?" their Ambition properly, and the keeping them up to a 
Sense of what is their true Merit Eptctetus, that plain 
honest Philosopher, as little as he had of Gallantry, appears 
to have understood them, as well as the polite St Evrc 
mont, and has hit this Point very luckily. When Young 
Women, says he, arrive at a certain Age, they hear 
themselves called Mistresses, and are made to believe 
that their only Business is to please the Men ; they 
immediately begin to Dress, and place all their Hopes 
in the adorning of their Persons f it is therefore, con' 
tinues he, worth the while to endeavour by all Means 
to make them sensible, that the Honour paid to them 
is only upon Account of their conducting themselves 
with Virtue, Modesty, and Discretion. 

Now to pursue the Matter yet further, and to render 
your Cares for the Improvement of the Fair Ones more 
effectual, I would propose a new Method, like those AppU.' 
cations which are said to convey their Virtue by Sym> 
pathy i and that is, that in order to embellish the Mistress, 
you should give a new Education to the Lover, and teach 
the Men not to be any longer dazled by false Charms 
and unreal Beauty. I cannot but think thai if our Sex 
knew always how to place their Esteem justly, the other 
would not be so often wanting to themselves in deserving 
it. For as the being enamoured with a Woman of Sense 
and Virtue is an Improvement to a Man's Understanding 
and Morals, and the Passion is ennobled by the Object 
which inspires it ; so on the other side, the appearing 
amiable to a Man of a wise and elegant Mind, carries in 
it self no small Degree of Merit and Accomplishment. 
I conclude tficrefore, that one way to make the Women 
yet more agreeable is, to make the Men more virtuous- 
/ am, Sir, 

Your most Humble Servant, 

'Sir, April 26, 

Yours of Saturday last I read, not without some 

Kesentment! but I will suppose when you say you 

expect 
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expect an Inundation of Ribbons and Brocades, and to Na 53, I 
see many new Vanities which the Women will fall X""^"''^' 
into upon a Peace with France, that you intend only ^^ ' 
the unthinking Part of our Sex; And what Methods 
can reduce them to Reason is hard lo imagine. 

But, Sir, there are others yet that your Instructions 
might be of great Use to, who, after their best Endear 
vours, are sometimes at a Loss to acquit themselves to 
a Censorious World) I am far from thinking you can 
altogether disa^jrove of Conversation between Ladies 
and Gentlemeni regulated by the Rules of Honour and 
Prudence; and have thought it an Observation not ill 
made, that where that was wholly denied, the Women 
lost their Wit, and the Men their good Manners. Tis 
sure, ^om those improper Liberties you mentioned, 
that a sort of undistinguishing People shall banish from 
their Drawing'Rooms the best bred Men in the World, 
and condemn those that do not. Your stating this 
Point might, I think, be of good use, as well as much 
oblige. 

Sir, 

Your Admirer, and 
Most Humble Servant, 

ANNA BELLA.' 
No Answer to this, 'till Anna Bella sends a Descrlp^ 

tion of those she calls the Best bred Men in the 

World, 

'Mr. Spectator, 
I am a Gentleman who for many Years last past have 
been well known to be truly Splenatick, and that my 
Spleen arises from having contracted so great a Delicacy, 
by reading the best Authors, and keeping the most 
refined Company, that I cannot bear the least Imprcw 
priety of Language, or Rusticity of Behaviour. Now, 
Sir, I have ever looked upon this as a wise Distemper ; 
but by late Observations find that every heavy Wretch, 
who has nothing to say, excuses his Dulness by com,- 
plaining of the Spleen. Nay, I saw, the other Day, two 
Fellows in a Tavern Kitchen set up for it, call for a 

Pint 
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t^o. 53, Pint and Pipes, and only by Guzling Liquor to each 
TucEdar, other's Healdi, and wasting Smoak in each other's Face, 
r™^'' pretend to throw off the Spleen. I appeal to you, 
whether these Dishonours are to be done to the E>is> 
temper of the Great and the Polite. I beseech you. Sir, 
to inform these Fellows that they have not the Spleen, 
because they cannot talk without the help of a Glass 
at their Mouths, or convey their Meaning to each other 
without the Interposition of Clouds. If you will not 
do this with all speed, I assure you, for tny part, I will 
wholly quit the Disease, and for the future be merry 
with the Vulgar. 

/ am, Sir, 

Your Humble Servant.' 

'Sir. 
This is to let you understand, that I am a reformed 
Starer, and conceived a Detestation for that Practice 
from what you have writ upon the Subject, But as 
you have been very severe upon the Behaviour of us 
Men at Divine Service, 1 hope you will not be so 
apparently partial lo the Women, as to let them go 
wholly unobserved. If they do every thing that is 
possible to attract our Eyes, are we more culpable than 
they, for looking at them f I happened last Sunday 
to be shut into a Pew, wliich was full of young Ladies 
in the Bloom of Youth and Beauty. When the Service 
began, I had not Room to kneel at the Confession, but 
as I stood kept my Eyes from wandring as well as I 
was able, till one of the young Ladies, who is a Peeper, 
resolved to bring down my Looks, and fix my Devotion 
on her seli You are to know. Sir, that a Peeper works 
with her Hands, Eyes, and Fan; one of which is con*- 
tinually In motion, while she thinks she Is not actually 
the Admiration of some Ogler or Starer in the Con^ 
gregation. As I stood utterly at a loss how to behave 
my self, surrounded as I was, this Peeper so placed 
herself as to be kneeling just before me, She displayed 
the most beautiful Bosom imaginable, which heaved and 
fell with some Fervour, whUe a delicate well'shaped 
Arm held a Fan over her Face. It was not in Natiu-e 
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to command one's Eyes &om this Object. I could not No, 53. 

avoid taking notice also of her Fan, which had on it """f ^1^' 

various Figures, very improper to behold on that ^J^ ' 

occasion. There lay in the Body of the Piece a Venus, 

under a Purple Canopy furled with curious Wreaths of 

Drapery, half naked, attended with a Train of Cupids, 

who were busied in Fanning her as she slept. Behind 

her was drawn a Satyr peeping over the silken Fence, 

and threatening to break through it I frequently offered 

to turn my Sight another way, but was still detained 

by the Fascination of the Peeper's Eyes, who had long 

practised a SkUl in them, to recal the parting Glances 

of her Beholders. You see my Complaint, and hope 

you will take these mischievous People, the Peepers, 

into your Consideration s I doubt not but you will think 

a Peeper as much more pernicious than a Starer, as 

an Ambuscade is more to be feared than an open 

Assault. 

/ am, Sir, 

Your most Obedient Servant' 
Tiiis Peeper using botli Fan and Eyes to be con' 

sidered as a Picl, and proceed accordingly. 
'King Latinus to the Spectator, Greeting. 

Thou^ some may think we descend &om our Imf 
perial Dignity, in holding Correspondence with a 
private Litterato; yet as we have great fiespect to all 
good Intentions for our Service, we do not esteem it 
beneath us to return you our Royal Thanks for what 
you published in our Behalf, while under Con^nement 
in the inchanted Castle of the Savoy, and for your 
Mention of a Subsidy for a Prince in Misfortune, This 
your timely Zeal has inclined the Hearts of divers to 
be aiding unto us, if we could propose the Means. 
We have taken their Good.'will into Consideration, and 
have contrived a Method which will be easie to those 
who shall give the Aid, and not unacceptable to us 
who receive it. A Consort of Musick shall be pre- 
pared at Haherdashers'Hall for Wednesday the Second 
of May, and we will honour the said Entertainment 
with our own Presence, where each Person shall be 
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lNo,53, assessed but at two Shillings and six Pence. What 
.Tuesday, -^q expect iroai you is, that you publish these our 
S^ ' Royal Intentions, with Injunction that they be read at 
. ' all Tea'Tables within the Cities of London and West" 

minster i and so we bid you heartily Farewel, 

Latinus, King of the Volscians. 

Given at our Court In Vinegar^Yard, Story the 

Third from the Earth. April 26, 1711-' R 

No, S4- 

[STEELE.] Wednesday, May 2, 

Strtaua ods exercet laerlla.—Har. 

THE following Letter being the first that I have 
received from the learned University of Cam- 
bridge, I could not but do my self the Honour of 
K Wishing it. Il gives an Account of a new Sect of 
ilosophers which has arose in that famous Residence 
of Learning! and is, perhaps, the only Sect this Age 
is likely to produce. 

'Mr, Spectator. Cambridge, April 26. 

Believing you to be an universal Encourager of 
liberal Arts and Sciences, and glad of any Information 
from the learned World, I thought an Account of a 
Sect of Philosophers very frequent among us, but not 
taken notice of, as far as I can remember, by any 
Writers either ancient or modern, would not be un' 
acceptable to you. The Philosophers of this Sect are, 
in die Language of our University called Lowngers, 
I am of Opinion, that, as in many other things, so 
likewise in this, the Ancients have been defective! 
w'z. in mentioning no Philosophers of this sort. Some 
indeed will affirm that they are a kind of Peripateticks, 
because we see them continually walking about. But 
I would have these Gentlemen consider, that tho' the 
ancient Peripateticks walked much, yet they wrote much 
also; (witness, to the Sorrow of this Sect, Aristotle 
and others) I Whereas it is notorious that most of our 
Professors never lay out a Farthing either in Pen, 
Ink, or Paper. Others are for deriving them from 
Diogenes 
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Diogenes, because several of the leading Men of the No, 54. 
Sect have a greal deal of the Cynical Humour in them, Wednra- 
and delight much in Suo'shine. But then again, ^^ 2 
Diogenes was content to have his constant Habitation 17a/ ' 
in a narrow Tub, wfiilst out Philosophers are so far 
from being of his Opinion, that it's Death to them to 
be confined within the Limits of a good handsome 
convenient Cfiamber but for half an Hour. Others 
there are, who from the Clearness of their Heads 
deduce the Pedigree of Lowngers from that great Man 
(I think it was either Plato or Socrates) who afler all 
his Study and Learning professed, That all he then 
knew was, tfiat he knew nothing. You easily see 
ttiis is but a shallow Argument, and may be soon 
confuted. 

I have with great Pains and Industry made my 
Observations, &om time to time, upon these Sages ; and 
having now all Materials ready, am compiling a Treatise, 
wherein I shall set forth the Rise and Progress of this 
famous Sect together with their Maxims, Austerities, 
Manner of living, £c. Having prevailed with a fT-icnd 
who designs shoruy to publish a new Edition of Diogenes 
LaertJUS, to add this Treatise of mine by way of Supple.- 
ment; I shall now, to let the World see what may be 
expected from me (first begging Mr. Spectator's Leave 
that the World may see it) briefly touch upon some of 
my chief Observations, and then subscribe my self your 
humble Servant. In the first Place I shall give you two 
or three of their Maxims! The fundamental one, upon 
which their whole System is built, is this, viz. That 
Time being an implacable Enemy to and Destroyer of 
all tilings, ought to be paid in his own Coin, and be 
destroyed and murdered without Mercy, by all the 
Ways that can be invented. Another favourite Saying 
of theirs is, That Business was desired only for 
Knaves, and Study for Blockheads, A Third seems to 
be a ludicrous one, but has a great Effect uj>on their 
Lives; and is this. That the Devil is at home. Now 
for their Maimer of Livings And here I have a large 
Field to expatiate in; but I shall reserve Particulars for 
my intended Discourse, and now only mention one or 
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two of their principal Exercises. The elder Proficients 
employ themselves in inspecting mores hominum 
multorum, in getting acquainted with all the Signs and 
Windows in the Town. Some arc arrived to so great 
Knowledge, that they can tell every time any Butcher 
kills a Calf, every time an old Woman's Cat is in the 
Straw ; and a thousand other Matters as important. One 
ancient Philosopher contemplates two or three Hours 
every Day over a Sun-Dial; and is true to the Dial, 



Our younger Students are content to carry their 
Speculations as yet no farther than Bowling.<Jreens, 
Billiard.'Tables, and such like Places. This may serve 
for a Sketch of my Design; in which I hope I shall 
have your Encouragement. 

/ am, Sir, 

Yours.' 

I must be so just as to observe I have formerly seen 
of this Sect at our other University j tho' not distin/ 
guished by the Appellation which the learned Historian, 
my Correspondent, reports they bear at Cambridge. 
They were ever looked upon as a People that impaired 
themselves more by their strict Application to the Rules 
of their Order, than any other Students whatever. 
Others seldom hurt themselves any further than to 
^in weak Eyes and sometimes Head-'aches; but these 
Philosophers are seized all over with a general Inability, 
Indolence, and Weariness, and a certain Impatience of 
the Place they are in, with an Heaviness in removing 
to another. 

The Lowngers are satisfied with being merely Part 
of the Number of Mankind, without distinguishing them^ 
selves from amongst them. They may be said rather 
to suffer their Time to pass, than to spend it, without 
Regard to the past, or Prospect of the future. All they 
know of Life is only the present Instant, and do not 
taste even that. When one of this Order happens to be 
a Man of Fortune, the Expence of his Time is transferred 
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to his Coach and Horses, and his Life is to be measured No. 54. 
by their Motion, not his own Enjoyments or Suiferings. Wednev 
The chief Entertainment one of these Philosophers can j^^' , 
possibly propose to himself, is to get a Relish of Dress i i7jj_ ' 
This, methinks, might diversifie the Person he is weary 
of (his own dear self) to himseli I have known these 
two Amusements make one of these Philosophers make 
a tolerable Figure in the World ; with Variety of Dresses 
in publick Assemblies in Town, and quick Motion of 
his Horses out of it, now to Bath, now to Tunbridge, 
then to New-Market, and then to London, he has in 
Process of time brought it to pass, that his Coach and 
his Horses have been mentioned in all those Places. 
When the Lowngers leave an Academick Life, and 
instead of this more elegant way of appearing in the 
polite World, retire to the Seats of their Ancestors, they 
usually join a Pack of Dogs, and employ their Days in 
defending their Poultry from Foxes i I do not know 
any other Method that any of this Order has ever taken 
to make a Noise in the World ; but I shall enquire into 
such about this Town as have arrived at the Dignity 
of being Lowngers by the Force of natural Parts, 
without having ever seen an University; and send 
my Corresponcknt, for the Embellishment of his Book, 
the Names and History of those who pass their Lives 
without any Incidents at all ; and how they shift Coffee-' 
houses and Chocolate^houses itom Hour to Hour, to get 
over the insupportable Labour of doing nothing, R 

No. 55. 

[ADDISON.] Thursday, May 3, 



MOST of the Trades, Professions, and Ways of Living 
among Mankind, take their Original either from 
the Love of Pleasure, or the Fear of Want. The former, 
when it becomes too violent, degenerates into Luxury, 
and the latter into Avarice, As these two Principles of 
Action draw diHerent Ways, Persius has given us a 
very humorous Account of a young Fellow who was 
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No. 55. rouzcd out of his Bed, in order to be seat upon a long 

'niist«dar> Voyage fay Avarice, and afterwards over-^rsuaded and 

!^^ ^' kept at Home by Luxury- I shall set down at length 

the Pleadings of these two imaginary Persons, as tney 

arc in the Original, with Mr. Drydea's Translation of 

them. 



Et quid agamf Bogitas! Saptrdaa adrebe Fonto, 

Castoreum, stuppas, hcbeaum, thus, lubrica Coa. 

Telle rcceos primus piper e silieatc camelo, 

Verte allquldi jura. Sed Jupiter audiet, Eheul 

Baro, rcguslalutn digito terebrare saliaum 

Conteatus perages, ai vivere cum Jove leadls. 

Jam pueris pelTetn succiactuB £ oeaophorutn aptat i 

Ocyus ad navem. Nil obstat, quia trabe rasia 

JEgaeuia rapias, nisi solers Luxuria ante 

Seductum moaeati Ouo delude, Insaae, rule! Ouo! 

Quid tibi vis ! Calido sub pectore mascula bills 

Inlumuit, quata aoa exfinxerit uma cicutae. 

Tun' mare transiliasf Tibi toria caanabe fulto 

Ceena sit in translra ! Veieafaaumque rubellum 

Eihalet vapida laesum pice seaailis obba t 

Ould petia ? Ut aurotai, quos hie quiacuace modetto 

Nulrieras, pergaat avidos audare deuactsi 

ladulge genloi carpamus dulciai nostrum est 

Ouod viris i ciois, £ manes, £ labula fics. 

Vive metnor letbi i lugit hora, Hoc quod loquor, iade est. 

Ea quid agis ! DupUci in diversum sciadens bamo. 

Huneiae. aa hunc sequeris I — 

Whether alone, or in thy Harlot's Lap, 
When thou would'st take a lazy Morning's Nap, 
Up, Up, says AVARICE; thou soor'st again, 
Slretehest thy Limbs, and yawn'st, tut all in Tain. 
The rugged Tyrant no Denial takes \ 
At his Command th' unwilling Sluggard wakes. 
What must I do J he cries) What f says his Lord. 
Why rise, make ready, and go straight Aboard i 
With Fish, from fiiune Seas, thy Vessel freight i 
Flax, Castor, Coan Wioes, the precious Weight 
Of Pepper, and Sabean locense, take \ 

With thy owQ Hands, from the lir'd Camel's Back, \ 
And with Posle'haste thy running Markets make. J 
Be sure to turn the Penny [ Lye and Swear, 
Tis wholsom Sin i But Jove, thou say'st, wiU hear. 
Swear, Fool, or Starve | for the Dileaana's even i 
A Tradesman thou I and hope to go lo Heav'a? 
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RcBolv'd £ot Sea, the Slaves thy Bagoage pack, Ho, 55, 

Each saddled with his Burden on bis Back i Thundayi 

Nothing retards thy Voyage, nowi but He, Mav 3, 

That soft voluptuous Prince, call'd LUXVRYt JTU,' 

And he may ask this civil QuesCioaj Friend, 
What dost thou make a Shipboard ! To what end I 
Art thou of Betblem's noble Collece free t 
Stark, staring mad, that thou would'st tempt the Seal 
Cubb'd in a Cabbin, on a Mattress laid, 
On a brown George, with lowsie Swebbers fedi 
Dead Wine that stinks of the Boracbio, sup 
From a foul ]ack, or greasie Maple Cup ? 
Say, would'st thou bear all this, to raise thy Store, 
From Six i'lh'Hundced, to Six Hundred moret 
Indulge, and to thy Genius freely give i 
For, not to live at Ease, is not to live 1 
Death stalks behind thee, and each flying Hour 
Docs some loose Remaant of thy Life devour. 
Live, while thou Hv'st i for Death will make us all 
A Name, a Nothing but an Old Wife's Tale. 

Speak ( wilt thou Avarice or Pleasure chuse 
To be thy Lord t Take one, and one refuse- 
When a Government floiu-ishes in Conquests, and 
is secure from Foreign Attacks, it naturally f^ into all 
die Pleasures of Luxury ( and as these Pleasures are very 
expensive, they put those who are addicted to them upon 
raising &esh Supplies of Mony, by all the Methods of 
Rapaaousness and Comipfion ; so that Avarice and 
Luxury very often become one complicated Principle of 
Action, in ttiose whose Hearts are wholly set upon Ease, 
Magnificence, and Pleasure. The most Elegant and 
Correct of all the Latin Historians observes, that in his 
time, when the most formidable States of the World were 
Bubdtied by the Romans, the Republick sunk into those 
two Vices of a quite different Nature, Luxury and Avarice ( 
And accordingly describes Catiline as one who coveted 
the Wealth of other Men, at the same time that he 
squandred away his own. This Observation on the 
Conunonwealtti, when it was in its height of Power 
and Riches, holds good of all Governments that are 
settled in a Stale of base and Prosperity. At such times 
Men natur^ly endeavour to outshine one another in 
Pomp and Splendor, and having no Fears to alarm them 
from Abroad, indulge themselves in the Enjoyment of all 
the Pleasures they can get into their Possession ; which 
naturally 
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No. 55, naturally produces Avarice, and an unmoderale Pursuit 

Thursday, after Wealth and Riches. 

ITliy ^* ^ ^^^ humouring my self in the Speculation of 

these Iwo great Principles of Action, I could not forbear 
throwing my Thoughts into a little kind of Allegory or 
Fable, with which I shall here present my Reaifcr, 

There were two very powerful T^ants engaged la 
a perpetual War against each others The Name of the 
first was Luxury, and of the second Avarice. The 
Aim of each of them was no less than Universal 
Monarchy over the Hearts of Mankind. Luxury had 
many Generals under hjm, who did him great Service, 
as Pleasure, Mirth, Pomp, and Fasliioa. Avarice was 
likewise very strong in his Officers, being faithfully 
served by Hunger, Industry, Care and Watchfulness i 
He had likewise a PrivyCounsellor who was always 
at his Elbow, and whispering something or other in 
his Ear i the Name of this PrivyCounsellor was Poverty, 
As Avarice conducted himself by the Counsels of 
Poverty, his Antagonist was entirely guided by the 
Dictates and Advice of Plenty, who was his first 
Counsellor and Minister of Slate, that concerted all his 
Measures for him, and never departed out of his Sight. 
While these two great Rivals were thus contending for 
Empire, their Conquests were very various. Luxury got 
Possession of one Heart, and Avarice of another. 'Die 
Father of a Fan^y would often range himself under the 
Banners of Avarice, and the Son under those of Luxury- 
The Wife and Husband would often declare themselves 
on the two different Parties; nay, the same Person 
would very often side with one in his Youth, and revolt 
to the other in his old Age, Indeed the wise Men of 
the World stood Neuter; but alas! their Numbers were 
not considerable. At length, when these two Potentates 
had wearied themselves with waging War upon one 
another, they agreed upon an Interview, at which neither 
of their Counsellors were to be present. It is said that 
Luxury began the Parly, and after having represented 
the endless State of War in which they were engaged, 
told his Enemy, with a Frankness of Heart wluch is 
natural to him, that he believed they two should be very 

good 
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good Friendsi were it not for the Instigations of Poverty, No. 55. 
that pernicious Counsellor, who made an ill use of his J?"''?'*^' 
Ear, and filled him with groundless Apprehensions and ^^ ^' 
Prejudices. To this Avarice replied, that he looked upon 
Plenty (the first Minister of his Antagonist) to be a 
much more destructive Counsellor than Poverty, for 
that he was perpetually suggesting Pleasures, banishing 
all the necessary Cautions gainst Want, and conse' 
quently undermining those Principles on which the 
Government of Avarice was founded. At last, in order 
to an Accommodation, they agreed upon this Prellmi' 
nary; That each of them should immediately dismiss 
his Privy/Counsellor. When things were thus far ad* 
justed towards a Peace, all other Differences were soon 
accommodated, insomuch that for the future they resolved 
to live as good Friends and Confederates, and to share 
between them whatever Conquests were made on cither 
side, For this Reason, we now find Luxury and Avarice 
taking Possession of the same Heart, and dividing the 
same Person between them. To which I shall only add, 
that since the discarding of the Counsellors above-' 
mentioned, Avarice supplies Luxury in the room of 
Plenty, as Luxury prompts Avarice in the place of 
Poverty. C 

Na 56, 

[ADDISON.] Friday. Hay 4, 

Felices errore sua ^.— Lucan. 

THE Americans believe that all Creatures have 
Souls, not only Men and Women, but Brutes, 
Vegetables, nay even the most inanimate things, as 
Stocks and Stones, They believe the same of all the 
Works of Art, as of Knives, Boats, Looking-'glasses i 
And that as any of these Things perish, their Souls go 
into another World, which Is inhabited by the Ghosts 
of Men and Women. For this Reason they always 
place by the Corpse of their dead Friend a Bow and 
Arrows, that he may make use of the Souls of them 
in the other World, as he did of their wooden Bodies 
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No. 56. in this. How absurd soever such an Opinion as this 
?j!''''J' may appear, our European Philosophers have main' 
jj^^ ' tained several Notions altogether as improbable. Some 
of Plato's Followers in particular, when they talk of 
the World of Ideas, entertain us with Substances and 
Beings no less extravagant and chymericaL Many 
Aristotelians have likewise spoken as unintelligibly of 
their substantial Forms, I shall only instance Albertus 
Magnus, who in his Dissertation upon the Load^stone 
observing that Fire will destroy its Magnetick Virtues, 
tells us mat he took particular Notice of one as it lay 
glowing amidst an Heap of burning Coals, and that he 
perceived a certain blue Vapour to arise from it, which 
he believed might be the substantial Farm, that is, in 
our West'Iodian Phrase, the Soul of the Load'Stone. 

There is a Tradition among the Americans, that one 
of their Countrymen descended in a Vision to the 
great Repository of Souls, or, as we call it here, to the 
other World i and that upon his Setum he gave his 
Friends a distinct Account of every thing he saw among 
those Regions of the Dead, A I^iend of mine, whom 
I have formerly mentioned, prevailed upon one of the 
Interpreters of the Indian Kings to enquire of them^ 
if possible, what Tradition they have among them of 
this Matter ( Which, as well as he could learn by those 
many Questions which he asked them at several Times, 
was in Substance as follows. 

The Visionary, whose Name was Marrafon, after 
having travelled for a long Space under an hollow 
Mountain, arrived at length on the Confines of this 
World of Spirits, but could not enter it by reason of a 
thick Forest made up of Bushes, Brambles, and pointed 
Thorns, so perplexed and interwoven with one another 
that it was impossible to find a Passage through it 
Whilst he was looking about for some Track or Path' 
way that might be worn in any Part of it, he saw an 
huge Uon crouched under the Side of it, who kept his 
Eye upon him in the same Posture as when he watches 
for his Prey. The Indian immediately started back, 
whilst the Lion rose with a Spring, and teiroed towards 
him. Being wholly destitute of aU other Weapons, he 
stooped 
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stooped down to take up an huge Stoae in his Hand ; but No. 56, ' | 
to his Infinite Surprize grasped nothing, and found the ^"^X' \ i 
supposed Stone to be only the Apparition of one. If he ^^ ' , ^ 
was disappointed on this Side, he was as much pleased ' | 

on the other, when he found the Lion, which had seized , 

on his left Shoulder, had no Power to hurt him, and f 

was only the Ghost of that ravenous Creature which it I 

appeared to be. He no sooner got rid of his impotent i 

Enemy, but he marched up to the Wood, and after having ) 

surveyed it for some time, endeavoured to press into one \ 

Part of it that was a little thinner than the rest ; when ' 

again, to his great Surprize, he found the Bushes made 
no Resistance, but that he walked throt^h Briars and 
Brambles with the same Ease as through the open Air j 
and, in short, that the whole Wood was nothing else but 
a Wood of Shades. He immediately concluded, that this 
huge Thicket of Thorns and Brakes was designed as a 
kind of Fence or quick.'set Hedge to the Ghosts it iiv 
closed f and that probably their soft Substances might 
be torn by these subtle Points and Prickles, which were 
too weak to make any In^ressions in Flesh and Blood. 
With this Thought he resolved to travel through this 
intricate Wood i when by degrees he felt a Gale of Per.- 
fumes breathing upon him, that grew stronger and 
sweeter in proportion as he advanced. He had not 
proceeded much further when he observed the Thorns 
and Briars to end, and give Place to a thousand beautihil 
green Trees covered with Blossoms of the finest Scents 
and Colours, that formed a Wilderness of Sweets, and 
were a kind of Lining to those ragged Scenes which he 
had before passed through. As he was coming out of 
this delightnil Part of the Wood, and entering upon the 
Plains it inclosed, he saw several Horsemen rushii^ 
by him, and a little while after heard the Cry of a Pack 
of Dogs. He had not listened long before he saw the 
Apparition of a milk.'white Steed, with a young Man 
on the Back of it, advancing upon full Stretch after the 
Souls of about an hundred Beagles that were hunting 
down the Ghost of an Hare, which ran away before 
ttiem with an unspeakable Swiftness. As the Man on 
the milk'white Steed came by him, he looked upon him 
o very 
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very attentively, and found him to be the young Prince 
Nicharagua, who died about half a Year before, and by 
reason of liisgreat Virtues, was at that time lamented 
over all the Western Parts of America. 

He had no sooner got out of the Wood, but he was 
entertained with such a Landsklp of flowry Plains, ereen 
Meadows, running Streams, sunny Hills, and shady Vales, 
as were not to be represented by his own Expressions, 
nor, as he said, by the Conceptions of others. This 
happy Region was peopled with innumerable Swarms 
of Spirits, who applied themselves to Exercises and 
Diversions according as their Fancies led them. Some 
of them were tossing the Figure of a Coit ! others were 
pitching the Shadow of a Bar ; others were breaking the 
Apparition of a Horse ; and Multitudes employing them/ 
selves upon ingenious Handicrafts with the Souls of 
departed Utensils; for that is the Name which in the 
Indian Language they give their Tools when they are 
burnt or brokni. As he travelled thro' this delightful 
Scene, he was very often tempted to pluck the Flowers 
that rose every where about him in the greatest Variety 
and Profusion, having never seen several of them in his 
own Country. But he quickly found that though they 
were Objects of his Sight, they were not liable to his 
Touch. He at length came to the Side of a great I!ivcr, 
and being a good Fisherman himself, stood upon the 
Banks of it some time to look upon an Angler that had 
taken a great many Shapes of Fishes, which lay flouncing 
i^ and down by him. 

I should have told my Header, that this Indian had 
been formerly married to one of the greatest Beauties of 
his Country, by whom tie had several Children. This 
Couple were so famous for their Love and Constancy to 
one another, that the Indians to this Day, when they cive 
a married Man Joy of his Wife, wish that they may live 
together like Marraton and Yaratilda. Marratoa had 
not stood long by the Fisherman when he saw the 
Shadow of his beloved YarafUda, who had for some time 
fixed her Eye upon him, before he discovered her. Her 
Arms were stretched out towards him. Floods of Tears 
ran down her Eyes i her Looks, her Hands, her Voice 

caUed 
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called him over lo hcf \ and at the same time seemed to No. 56. d 
tell him that the River was unpassable. Who can dc ?f'^J' \ 
scribe the Passion made up of Joy, Sorrow, Love, Desire, ^^ ^ 
Astonishment, thai rose in the Indian upon the Sight of 
his dear Yaratilda 1 He could express it by nothing but ,-. 

his Tears, which ran like a River down his Cheeks as he 'i 

looked upon her. He had not stood in this Posture long, | 

before he plunged into the Stream that lay before him ; | 

and finding it to be nothing but the Phantom of a River, 'f 

walked on the Bottom of It till he arose on the other Side. |: 

At his Approach Yaratilda flew into his Arms, whilst '. 

Martatoa wished himself disencumbered of tfiat Body 
which kept her from his Embraces, After many 
Questions and Endearments on both Sides, she con,' 
ducted him to a Bower which she had dressed with her 
own Hands, with all the Ornaments that could be met 
with in those blooming Regions, She had made it gay be 
yond Imagination, and was every Day adding something 
new to it As Marraton stood astonished at &e unspealc 
able Beauty of her Habitation, and ravished with the 
Fragrancy that came from every Part of it, Yaratilda 
told him that she was preparing this Bower for his 
Reception, as well knowing that his Piety to his God, and 
his faithful Dealing towards Men, would certainly bring 
him to that happy Place, whenever his Life should be at 
an End. She then brought two of her Children to him, 
who died some Years before, and resided with her in the 
same delightful Bower [ advising him to breed up those 
others which were still with him in such a manner, that 
they might hereafter all of them meet together in this 
happy Race. 

The Tradition tells us further, that he had afterwards a 
Sight of those dismal Habitations which are the Portion 
of ill Men after Death ; and mentions several Molten Seas 
of Gold, in which were pkinged the Souls of barbarous 
Europeans, who put to the Sword so many Thousands of 
poor Indians for the sake of that precious Metal r But 
having already touched upon the chirf Points of this 
Tradiuon, and exceeded the Measure of my Paper, I shall 
not give any farther Account of it. C 

Saturday 
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Oucmpra 



Ouae htgil a s 

WHEN the Wife of Hector, in Homer's Iliads, 
discourses with her Husband about the Battel io 
which he was going to e)^age, the Hero, desiring her to 
leave that Matter to his Carei bids her go to her Maids 
and mind her Spinning! By which the Poet intimates, 
that Men and Women ought to busie themselves in their 
proper Spheres, and on such Matters only as are suitable 
to their respective Sex, 

I am at this time acquainted with a young Gentleman, 
who has passed a great Part of his Lite in the Nursery, 
and, upon Occasion, can niake a Caudle or a Sack Posset 
better than any Man in England, He is likewise a 
wonderful Critick in Cambrick and Muslins, and will talk 
an Hour together upon a Sweetineat. He entertains his 
Mother every Night with Observations that he makes 
both in Town and Court ( As what Lady shows the 
nicest Fancy in her Dress ; what Man of Quality wears 
the fairest Wig; who has the finest Linnen, who the 
wettiest Snuff'box, with many other the like curious 
Remarks that may be made in good Company. 

On the other hand I have very frequently the 
Opportunity of seeing a Kural Andromache, who came 
up Io Town last ^nter, and is one of the greatest 
Fox Hunters in the Country. She talks of Hounds 
and Horses, and makes nothing of leaping over a Six^ 
bar Gate. If a Man tells her a waggi^ Story, she 
gives him a Push with her Hand in jest, and calls 
him an impudent Dog; and if her Servant n^lects 
his Business, threatens to kick him out of the House. 
I have heard her, in her Wrath, call a Substantial 
TradeS'man a Lousie Cur; and remember one Day, 
when she could not think of the Name of a Person, 
she described him, in a large Company of Men and 
Ladies, by ihe Fellow with the Broad Shoulders. 

If those Speeches and Actions, which in their own 
Nature are indifferent, appear ridiculous when they pro.- 

ceed 
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ceed from a wrong Sex, the Faults and Imperfectioos of No. 57. ': 
one Sex transplanted info another, appear black and ^'"'^"y' 
monstrous. As for the Men, I shall not in this Paper J^^^ ^' 
any further concern my self about themj but as I ' 
would fain contribute to make Woman/kind, which 
is the most beautiiul Part of the Creation, entirely ,• 

amiable, and wear out all those little Spots and ^ 

Blemishes that are apt to rise among the Charms \> 

which Nature has poured out upon them, I shall "■ 

dedicate this Paper to their Service. The Spot which 
I would here endeavour to clear them of, is that Party-- 
Rage which of late Years is very much crept into 
their Conversation. This is, in its Nature, a Male Vice. ; 

and made up of many angry and cruel Passions that 
are altogether repugnant to die Softness, the Modesty, 
and those other endearing Qualities which are natural 
to the Fair Sex. Women were formed to temper 
Mankind, and sooth them into Tenderness and Ccwn.- 
passion; not to set an Edge upon their Minds, and 
. blow up in them those Passions which are too apt to 
rise of their own Accord. When I have seen a pretty 
Mouth uttering Calumnies and Invectives, what would 
I not have given to have stopt it? How have I been 
troubled to see some of the finest Features in the 
World grow pale, and tremble with Party .- Rage ? 
Camilla is one of the greatest Beauties in the British 
Nation, and yet values her self more upon being the 
Virago of one Party, than upon being the Toast of 
both. The Dear Creature, about a week ago, en.* 
countred the fierce and beautiful PtnthesUea across a 
Tea.'Table! but in the height of her Anger, as her 
Hand chanced to shake with the Earnestness of the 
Dispute, she scalded her Fingers, and spilt a Dish of 
Tea upon her Petticoat Had not this Accident broke 
off the Debate, no Body knows where it would have 
ended. 

There is one Consideration which I would earnestly 
recommend to all my Female Readers, and which, I 
hope, will have some weight with them. la short, it 
is this, that there is nothing so bad for the Face as 
Party/Zeal. It gives an ill-natured Cast to the Eye, and 
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No. 57. a disagreeable Sourness to Ihe Look) besides, that it 
Saturday, makes the Lines too strong, and fiushes them worse 
^T^' than Brandy. I have seen a Woman's Face break out 
in Heats, as she has been talking against a great Lord, 
whom she had never seen in her Life ; and indeed 
never knew a Parly-'Woman that kepi her Beauty for 
a Twelv&ononth. I would therefore advise all my 
Female Readers, as they value their Complexions, to 
let alone all Disputes of this Nature ; though, at the 
same time, I would give free Liberty to all super.- 
annuated motherly Partizans to be as violent as they 
please, since there will be no danger either of their 
spoiling their Faces, or of their gaining Converts. 

For my own part, I think a Man makes an odious 
and despicable Figure, tliat is violent in a Party j but a 
Woman is too sincere to mitigate the Fury of her 
Principles with Temper and Discretion, and to act 
with that Caution and Reservedness which are requisite 
in our Sex. When this unnatural Zeal gets into them, 
it throws them into ten thousand Heats and Extrava.- 
gances; their generous Souls set no Bounds to their 
Love, or to their Hatred; and whether a Whig or 
Tory, a Lap'Dog or a Gallant, an Opera or a Puppet.- 
Show, be the Object of it, the Passion, while it reigns, 
engrosses the whole Woman- 

Iremembcr when Dr. Titus Oates was in all his Glory, 
I accompanied my Friend Will. Honeycomb in a Visit to a 
Lady of liis Acquaintance ( We were no sooner sate down, 
but upon casting my Eyes about the Room, I found in 
almost every Comer of it a Print that represented the 
Doctor in all Magnitudes and Dimensions. A little after, 
as the Lady was discoursing my Friend, and held tier 
Snuff-Box in her Hand, who should I see in the Lid of it 
but the Doctor. It was not long after this, when she had 
occasion for her Handkerchief, which upon the first open' 
ing discovered among the Plaites of it the Figure of the 
Doctor, Upon this my Friend Will, who loves Raillery, 
told her. That if he was in Mr. Truelove's Place (for that 
was the Name of her Husband) he should be made as 
uneasie by a Handkerchief as ever Othetio was, / am 
afraid, said she, Me, Honeycomb, yoti are a Toryi tell me 

truly 
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truly, are you a Friend to the Doctor or not f Will No. 57. 
instead of making her a Keply, smiled in her Face (for ^'"'c*T' 
indeed she was very pretty) and told her that one of her ^y^^ ' 
Patches was dropping oE She immediately adjusted it, 
and looking a little seriously, Well, says she, /'// be 
hanged If you and your silent Friend there are not } 

against the Doctor in your Hearts, I suspected as much ' 

by his saying nothing. Upon this she took her Fan into ', 

her Hand, and upon the opening of it again displayed to 
us the Figure of the Doctor, who was placed with great 
Gravity among the Sticks of it In a word, I found that 
the Doctor had taken Possession of her Thoughts, her 
Discourse, and most of her Furniture ; but Ending my 
self pressed too close by her Question, I winked upon my 
Friend to take his Leave, which he did accordingly. C 



No. 58. 

[ADDISON,] Monday, May 7, 

Ut picUira poesis erif— ^— .— Hot. 

NOTHING is so much admired, and so little understood, 
as Wit No Author that I know of has written pro.- 
fessedly upon It ; and as for those who make any Mention 
of it, Ihey only treat on the Subject as it has accidentally 
fallen in their Way, and that too in little short Reflections, 
or in general declamatory Rourishes, without entring into 
the Bottom of the Matter. I hope therefore 1 shall penorm 
an acceptable Work to my Countrymen, if I treat at large 
upon this Subject; which I shall endeavour to do in a 
Manner suitable to it, that I may not incur the Censure 
which a famous Critick beslows upon one who had 
written a Treatise upon the Sublime in a low groveling 
Stile. 1 intend to lay aside a whole Week for th^ Under-' 
taking, that the Scheme of my Thoughts may not be 
broken and interrupted ; and I dare promise my self, if 
my Readers will give me a Week's Attention, that tins 
great City will be very mucli changed for the better by 
next Saturday Night I shall endeavour to make what I 
say intelligible to ordinary Capacities \ but if my Readers 
meet with any Paper that in some Parts of it may be a 

little 
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.Na 58. little out of their Reach, I would not have them discouf^ 
iM™*'-?''' ^2®i fo"^ t^y i^y assure themselves the next shall be 
much clearer. 

As the great and only End of these my Speculations is 
to banish Vice and Ignorance out of the Territories of 
Great Britain, I shall endeavour as much as possible to 
establish among us a Taste of polite Writing. It is with 
this View that I have endeavoured to set my Headers 
right in several Points relating to Operas and Tragedies ; 
and shall from Time to Time impart my Notions of 
Comedy, as I think they may tend to its Refinement and 
Perfection. I find by my Bookseller that these Papers of 
Criticism, with that upon Humour, have met with a more 
kind Reception than indeed I could have hoped for from 
such Subjects ; for which Reason I shall enter upon my 
present Undertaking with greater Chearfulness. 

In this, and one or two Allowing Papers, I shall trace 
out the History of false Wit, and di5tio|iutsh the several 
Kinds of it as they have prevailed in dinerent Ages of the 
World. This I think the more necessary at present, be'' 
cause I observed there were Attempts on foot last Winter 
to revive some of those antiquated Modes of Wit that have 
been long exploded out of the Commonwealth of Letters. 
There were several Satyrs and Panegyricks handed about 
in Acrostick, by which Means some of the most arrant 
undisputed Blockheads about the Town began to entertain 
ambitious Thoughts, and to set up for polite Authors. I 
shall therefore describe at length those many Arts of 
false Wit, in which a Writer does not shew tiimself a 
Man of a beautiful Genius, but of great Industry. 

The first Species of false Wit which I have met with 
is very venerable for its Antiquity, and has produced 
several Pieces which have lived very near as long as 
the Iliad it self; I mean those short Poems printed 
among the minor Greek Poets, which resemble the 
Figure of an Egg, a Pair of Wings, an Ax, a Shepherd's 
Pipe, and an Altar. 

As for the first, it is a little oval Poem, and may 
not improperly be called a Scholar's Egg. I would 
endeavour to hatch it, of, in more intelligible Language, 
to translate it into English, did not I find the loterpreta'' 

tioa 
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tioD of it very difficult ; for the Author seems to have No. 58, 
been more intent upon the Figure of his Poem, than Mon^y, 
upon the Sense of it. ^^ ^' 

The Pair of Wings consist of twelve Verses, or rather 
Feathers, every Verse decreasing gradually in its Mea," 
sure according to its Situation in the Wing, The Subject 
of it (as in the rest of the Poems which follow) bears 
some remote Affinity with the Figure, for it describes 
a God of Love, who is always painted with Wings, 

The Ax methinks would have been a good Figure 
for a Lampoon, had the Edge of it consisted of the most 
satyrical Parts of the Work s but as i( is in the Original, 
I take it to have been nothing else but the Posie of an Ax 
which was consecrated to Minerva, and was thought 
to have been the same that Epeus made use of In the 
building of the Trojan Horse; which is a Hint I shall 
leave to the Consideration of the Criticks, I am apt to 
think that the Posie was written originally upon the 
Ax, like those which our modern Cutlers inscribe upon 
their Knives; and that therefore the Posie still remains 
in its ancient Shape, though the Ax it self is lost. 

The Shepherd's Pipe may be said to be full of Musick, 
for it is composed of nine different Kinds of Verses, 
which by their several Lengths resemble the nine 
Stops of the old musical Instrument, that is likewise the 
Subject of the Poem, 

The Altar is inscribed with the Epitaph of Troilus 
the son of Hecuba; whictt, by the way, makes me 
believe, that these false Pieces of Wit are much more 
ancient tlian the Authors to whom they are generally 
ascribed; at least I will never be perswaded, that, so 
fine a Writer as Theocritus could have been the Author 
of any such simple Works. 

It was impossible for a Man to succeed in these 
Performances who was not a kind of Painter, or at 
least a Designer i He was first of all to draw the Out' 
line of the Subject which he intended to write upon, 
and afterwards conform the Description to the Figure 
of his Subject. The Poetry was to contract or dilate 
it self according to the Mould in which it was cast In 
a Word, the Verses were to be cramped or extended to 

the 
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No, 58. the Dimensions of the Frame that was prepared for 
Moaday, themj and to undergo the Fate of those Persons whom 
™y '• the Tyrant Procrustes used to lodge in his Iron Bed ; 
if they were too short he stretched them on a Sack, 
and if they were too long chopped off a Part of their 
Legs, till they fitted the Couch which he had prepared 
for them. 

Mr, Dtyden hints at this obsolete kind of Wit in one 
of the following Verses in his Mac Fleckno i which an 
Eaglish Seader cannot understand, who does not know 
that there are those little Poems abovemeoiioned in the 
Shape of Wings and Altars. 

Cbuse lor thy Commaad 

Some peaceful Prorince ia Acrostick Lzadi 

There may'st thou Wioes display, and Altars raise, 

And torture one poor Word a tbousaad Ways. 

This Fashion of false Wit was revived fay several 
Poets of the last Age, and in particular may be met 
with among Mr, Herbert's Poems; and, if I am not 
mistaken, in the Translation of Pu Bartas. I do not 
remember any other Kind of Work among the Modems 
which more resembles the Performances I have men' 
tioned, than that famous Picture of King Charles I. 
which has the whole Book of Psaltns written in the 
Lines of the Face and the Hair of the Head. When I 
was last at Oxford I perused one of the Whiskers ; and 
was reading the other, but could not go so far in it as I 
would have done, by reason of the Impatience of my 
Friends and Fellow'Travellers, who all of them pressed 
to see such a Piece of Curiosity. I have since heard, 
that there is now an eminent Writing.'Master in Town, 
who has transcribed all the Old Testament in a hill' 
bottomed Perriwig ; and if the Fashion should introduce 
the thick Kind of wigs which were in Vogue some few 
Years ago, he promises to add two or three super' 
numerary Locks that shall contain all the Apocrypha. 
He designed this Wig originally for King William, 
having disposed of the two Books of Kings in the two 
Forks of the Foretop; but that glorious Monarch dying 
before the Wig was finished, there is a Space left in 

it 
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il for the Face of any ooc that has a mind (o put" No. 58. 
chase it. 53°°^-?^' 

But to return to our ancient Poems in Picture, I "^ '' 
would humbly propose, for the Benefit of our modem 
Smatterers in Poetry, that they would imitate their 
Brethren among the Ancients in those ingenious Vic 
rices. I have communicated this Thought to a young 
Poetical Lover of my Acquaintance, who intends to present 
his Mistress with a Copy of Verses made in the shape of 
her Fan ; and, if he tells me true, has already Snished 
the three first Sticks of it. He has likewise promised 
me to get the Measure of his Mistress's Marriage.'Finger, 
with a Design to make a Posie in the Fashion of a Ring 
which shall exactly fit it. It is so very easie to enlarge 
upon a good Hint, that I do not question but my in.- 
genious Readers will apply what I have said to many 
other Particulars ; and that we shall see the Town fillw 
in a very little time with Poetical Tippets, Handkerchiefs, 
SnuH'Boxes, and the like Female'Ornaments. I shall 
therefore conclude with a Word of Advice to those 
admirable English Authors who call themselves Pin- 
darick Writers, that they would apply themselves to this 
Kind of Wit without Loss of Time, as being provided 
better than any other Poets with Verses of all Sizes and 
Dimensions. C 

No. 59. 

[ADDISON.] Tuesday, May 8. 

Operese aihii aguat. — Sen. 

THERE is nothing more certain than that every 
Man would be a Wit if he could, and notwith-' 
standing Pedants of a pretended Depth and Solidity are 
apt to decry the Writings of a polite Author, as Flash and 
firofA, they all of them shew upon Occasion that they 
would spare no Fains to arrive at the Character of those 
whom they seem to despise. For this Reason we often 
find them endeavouring at Works of Fancy, which cost 
them infinite Pangs in the Production, The Truth of 
it is, a Man had better be a Gally-'Slave than a Wit, were 
one to gain that Title by those Elaborate TriQes which 

have 
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No< 59. have beea the Inventions of such Authors as were often 
Tuesday, Masters of Great Learning but no Genius. 
ITu'' '" ■'"^ ^^' Paper I mentioned some of those false Wits 

among the Ancients, and in this shall give the Reader 
two or three other Species of them, tmit flourished in 
the same early Ages of the World, The first I shall 
produce are the Upogramtnatists or Lettefdroppers of 
Antiquity, that would take an exception, without any 
Reason, against some particular letter in the Alphabet, 
so as not to admit it once into a whole Poem, One 
Tryphiodotus was a great Master in this kind of Writing. 
He composed an Odissey or Epick Poem on the Adven' 
tures of Ulysses, consisting of four and twenty Books, 
having entirely banished the letter A from his first Book, 
which was called Alpha {as Lucas a aon lucendo) 
because there was not an Alpha in it. His second Book 
was inscribed Beta, for the same Reason. In short, the 
Poet excluded the whole four and twenty Letters in their 
turns, and shewed them, one after another, that he could 
do his Business without them. 

It must have been very pleasant to have seen this 
Poet avoiding the reprobate Letter, as much as another 
would a fal^ Quantity, and making his Escape from it 
through the several Greek Dialects, when he was pressed 
with it in any particular Syllable. For the most apt and 
elegant Word in the whole Language was rejected, like a 
Diamond with a Flaw in it, if it appeared blemished with a 
wrongLetter. I shall only observe upon this Head, that 
if the work I have here mentioned had been now extant, 
the Odissey of Tryphiodorus, in all probability, would 
have been oftner quoted by our learned Pedants, than the 
Odissey of Homer. What a perpetual Fund would it have 
been of obsolete Words and Phrases, unusual Barbarisms 
and Rusticities, absurd Spellings and complicated Dialects '! 
I make no Question but it would have been looked upon 
as one of the most valuable Treasuries of the Greek 
Tongue. 

I find likewise among the Ancients tfiat ingenious 
kind of Conceit, which the Modems distinguish by the 
Name of a Rebus, that does not sink a Letter but a 
whole Word, by substituting a Picture ia its _^cc. 

When 
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When Ceesar was one of the Masters of the Roman Na 59. 
Mint, he placed the Figure of an Elephant upon the Jl"**i^' 
Reverse of the Publick Mony : the Word Caesar signify-- ^^ ^' 
ing an Elephant in the Punick Language. This was 
artificially contrived by Caesar, because it was not lawful 
for a private Man to stamp his own Figure upon the 
Coin of the Commonwcallh. Cicero, who was so called 
from the Founder of his Family, that was marked on 
the Nose with a little Wenn like a Vetch (which is Cker 
in Latia) Instead of Marcus TulUus Cicero, ordered the 
Words Marcus Tullius with the Figure of a Vetch at 
the end of 'em to be inscribed on a Publick Monument. 
This was done probably to shew that he was neither 
ashamed of his Name or Family, notwithstanding tfie 
Envy of his Competitors had often reproached him with 
both. In the same manner we read of a famous Building 
that was marked in several Parts of it with the Figures 
of a ¥tog and a Lizard t Those Words in Creek having 
been the Names of the Architects, who by the Laws 
of their Country were never permitted to inscribe their 
own Names upon their Works. For the same Reason 
if is thought, that the Forelock of the Horse in the 
Antique-Equestrian Statue of Marcus Avrelius, represents 
at a distance the Shape of an Owl, to intimate the 
Country of the Statuary, who, in all probability, was an 
Athenian, This kind of Wit was very much in Vogue 
among our own Countrymen about an Age or two 
ago, who did not practise it for any oblique Reason, as 
the Ancients above-mentioned, but purely for the ^e 
of being Witty. Among innumerable Instances that 
may be given of this Nature, I shall produce the Device 
of one Mr. Newberry, as I find it mentioned by our 
learned Camden in his Remains, Mr. Newberry, to 
represent his Name by a Picture, hung up at his Door 
the Sign of a Yew-'tree, that had several Berries upon 
it, and in the midst of them a great golden TV hung 
upon a Bough of the Tree, which by the help of a 
little false Spelling made up the Word N^-ewberry, 

I shall conclude this Topick with a Rebus, which has 

been lately hewn out in Frcc-stone, and erected over two 

of the Portals of Blenheim House, being the Figure of a 

monstrous 
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No. 59. monstrous Lion learing to Pieces a little Cock. For tlic 
Tuetday, better understanding <^ which Device, I must acquaint 
^ ^' my English Reader that a Cock has the Misfortune to be 
caUed in Latin by the same \/ord that signifies a Freach- 
Man, as a Lion is the Emblem of the English Natioa 
Such a Device in so noble a Pile of Building looks like 
a Punn in an Heroick Poem; and I am very sorry the 
truly ingenious Architect would suffer the Statuary to 
blemish his excellent f^an with so poor a Conceit i But 
I hope what I have said will gain Quarter for the Cock, 
and deliver him out of the Lion's Paw, 

I find likewise in ancient Times the Conceit of 
making an Eccho talk sensibly, and give rational Answers, 
If this could be excusable in any writer, it would be in 
Orid, where he introduces the Eccho as a Nymph, before 
she was worn away into nothing but a Voice. The 
learned Erasmus, tho' a Man of Wit and Genius, has 
composed a Dialogue upon this silly kind of Device, and 
made use of an Eccho who seems to have been a very 
extraordinary Linguist, for she answers the Person she 
talks with in Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, according as 
she found the Syllables which she was to repeat in any 
of those learned Languages. Hudihras, in Ridicule of this 
false kind of Wit, has described Bruin bewailing the Loss 
of his Bear to a solitary Eccho, who is of great use to 
the Poet in several Disticks, as she does not only repeat 
after him, but helps out iiis Verse, and furnishes him 
with Rhyaies. 

He rae'd. aad kept as heavy » Coil at 

Stout Hercules tor has of Hylas i 

Fetetng the VaUies to repeat 

The Accents of bis sad Regret i 

He beat bis Breast, and tore bis Hair, 

For Loss of Af« dear Croay Bear, 

That Eccbo from tbe hollow Grouod 

His doleful Wailiags did resound 

More wistfully, by many times. 

Than in small Poets Splayfoot Rhymes, 

That make her, in their rueful Stories, 

To answer to Int'rogatories, 

And most unconscionably depose 

Things of -wbicb She nothing knows i 

Aad when she baa said all she eaa say, 
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'Tib wrested le the Levet'a Fancy. No. 59. 

Oueth be, O whither, wicked Bruin, Tuesday, 

Art thou fled to my — — Eacho, Ruin? Hay 8, 

/ Ibeugbt tb' hadst scora'd to budge a Step 1711. 

For Fear. (OcioHi Eccbo) Marry guep. 

Am not I ben to take thy Part! 

Then what baa queli'd thy stubborn Heart/ 

Have these Bones rattled, and this Head 

So often in thy Ouarral bled! 

Nor did I ever wiach or grudge it. 

For tby dear Sake! [Quolb she) Mum budgets 

Tbink'st (boa 'twill net belaid i' th' Dish 

Tbou tura'dat tby Back! Oaoth Eccbo, Pifb, 

To run Irom those lb' badst overcome 

Thus zewardly! Quoth Bccho, Mum. 

Bui what a'vengeaace makes thee Qy 

From me too, as thine Enemy! 

Or it thou hadst no Thought of me. 

Nor what I have eadur'd lor Thee, 

Yet Shame and Honour might prevail 

To keep thee thus from turning Taili 

For who weu'd grudge to spend his Blood la 

His Hoaour's Cause ! Quoth she, A Pudding. C 

■No. 60, 

[ADDISON,] Wednesday, Hay 9, 

Hoc est quodpalles! Cur quis son praadeat, hoc est! 

Per. Sat 3. 

SEVERAL kinds of false Wit that vanished in the 
reSned Ages of the World, discovered themselves 
again in the Times of Monkish Ignorance. 

As the Monks were the Masters of all that little Learn/ 
ing which was then extant, and had their whole Lives 
entirely disengaged £rom Business, it is no Wonder that 
several of them, who wanted Genius for higher Perform 
mances, employed many Hours In the Composition of 
such Tricks in Writing as required much Time and little 
Capacity. I have seen half the /Enetd turned into 
Latin Rhymes by one of the Beaux Eaprtts of that 
dark Age ; who says in his Preface to it, that the ^aeid 
wanted nothing but the Sweets of Rhyme to make it 
the most perfect Work in its kind. I have likewise seen 
an Hymn in Hexameters to the Virgin Mary, which 
filled a whole Book, tho' it consisted but of the eight 
following Words f 

Tot 
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No. 60. ^"'i ''^'i •"1'' Virgo, doles, quet, sidera, Coeh. 

Mar 9, 

The Poet rung the Changes upon these eight several Words, 
and by that Means made his Verses almost as numerous 
as the Virtues and the Stars which they celebrated. It is 
no Wonder that Men who had so much Time upon their 
Hands, did not only restore all the antiquated Pieces 
of false Wit, but enriched the World with Inventions of 
dieif own. It was fo this Age that we owe the Production 
of Ana^ams, which is nothing else but a Transmutation 
of one w ord into another, or &c turning of the same Set 
of Letters into different Words i which may change Night 
into Day, or Black into White, if Chance, who is the 
Goddess that presides over these Sorts of Composition, 
shall so direct. I remember a witty Author, in Allusion 
to this kind of Writing, calls his Rival, who (it seems) was 
distorted, and had his Limbs set in I^aces thai did not 
properly belong to them. The Anagram of a Man. 

when the Anagrammatist takes a Name to work upon, 
he considers it at first as a Mine not broken up, which 
will not shew the Treasure it contains till he sl^U have 
spent many Hours in the Search of it) For it is his 
Business to find out one Word that conceals it self in another, 
and to examine the Letters in all the Variety of Stations 
in which they can possibly be ranged. I have heard of a 
Gentleman who, when this Kind of Wit was in ^shion, 
endeavoured to gain Iiis Mistress's Heart by it. She was 
one of the finest Women of her Age, and known by the 
Name of the Lady Mary Boon. The Lover not befog 
able to make any tiling of Mary, by certain Liberties 
indulged to this kind of Writing converted it into Moll; 
and Aer having shut him self up for half a Year, with 
indefatigable Industry produced an Anagram. Upon the 
presenting it to his Mistress, who was a little vexed in 
her Heart to see her self degraded into MoU Boon, she 
told him, to liis infinite Surprize, that he had mistaken 
her Sirname, for that it was not Boon but Bohun, 

Ibl omnia 
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The Lover was ihunder-'stfuek with his Misfortime, No. 60. ; 
inBorauch that in a little Time after he lost his Seizes, J^ <^e»' ' ■ 
which indeed had been very much impaired by that j^^' a ' 
continual Application he had given to his Anagram. itj]/ ' 

The Acrostick was probably invented about the same 
time with the Anagram, though it is impossible to decide 
whether the Inventor of the one or the other were the 
greater Blockhead. The Simple Acrostick is nothing but 
rtie Name or Title of a Person or Thing made out of the 
initial Letters of several Verses, and by that Means 
written, after the Manner of the Chinese, in a per" 
pendicular Line. But besides these there are Compound 
Acrosticks, where the principal Letters stand two or three 
deep. I have seen some of diem where the Verses have 
not only been edged by a Name at each Extremity, 
but have had the same Name running down like a Seam 
throi^ the Middle of tlie Poem. 

There is another near Relation of the Anagrams and 
Acrosticks, which is commonly called a Chronogram. 
This kind of Wit appears very often on many modem 
Medak, especially those of Germany, when they reprex 
sent in the Inscription the Year in which they were 
coined. Thus we see on a Medal of Guataphus Adolphus 
the following W^ords, ChhIstVs DuX ergo trIVMphVs. JS 
you take the pains to pick the Figures out of the several 
Words, and range them in their proper Order, you will 
find they amount to MDCXWVII, or 1627, the Year 
in which the Medal was stamped) For as some of tlie 
Letters distinguish themselves from the rest, and over-- 
top their Fellows, they are to be considered in a double 
Capacity, both as Letters and as Figures. Your laborious 
German Wits will turn over a whole Dictionary for one 
of these ingenious Devices. A Man would think they 
were searcmng after an apt classical Term, but instead 
of that they are looking out a Word that has an L, an M, 
or a D in it When therefore we meet with any of these 
Inscriptions, we are not so much to look in 'em for the 
Thought, as for the Year of the Lord. 

The Bouts Rimez were the Favourites of the French 

Nation for a whole Age together, and that at a Time 

when it abounded in wit and Learning. They were a 

v^ List 
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No. 60, List of Words that rhyme to one another, drawn up by 
VcdfiCB' another Hand, and given to a Poet, who was to make a 
fg^' ^ Poem to the Rhymes in the same Order that they were 
17U, ' placed upon the List < The more uncommon the Rnymes 
were, the more extraordinary was the Genius of the Poet 
that could accommodate his Verses to them, I do not 
know any greater Instance of the Decay of Wit and 
Learning among the French (which eeneraily follows 
the Dedcnsion of Empire) than the endeavouring to re' 
store this foolish Kind of Wit. If the Reader will be at 
the Trouble to see Examples of it, let him look into the 
new Mercure Galaai\ where the Author evei^ Mondi 
gives a List of Rhymes to be filled up by the Ingenious, 
in order to be communicated to the rublick in the Met' 
cure for the succeeding Month, That for the Month 
of November last, wliich now lies before me, is as 
fellows. 



- Guerrltn ' 

■ ■ - Mutette 

- Lhent i 

- . - Ceaar$ \ 

■ - Eteadan 

- HoulelK 

- - Foletle 

One would be amazed to see so learned a Man as Menage 
talMng seriously on this Kind of Trifle in the following 
Passage, 

Monsieur de la Chambre baa told met that be 
never knew what be was going to write wben be 
took bis Pea into bis Hand/ bat that one Sentence 
always produced another. For my own Part, I never 
knew what I should write next when I was maldng 
Verses. In the Urst Place I got all my Rhymes 
together, aad was afterwards perhaps three or four 
Months in filling them up. I one Day shewed 
Monsieur Gombaud a Composition of this Nature, in 
wbicb atnong others I bad made use of the four 
following Rhymes, Amaryllis, Phillis, Marae, Ame, 
desiring him to give me bis Opinion of it. He told 
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me immediately, Thai my Verses were good Ai- No. fitt [ 
nothing. And upon my asking his Reason, he saidi ^*^''**' 
Because the Rhymes are too common / and for that ^' g ' 
Reason easie to be put into Verse. Marry, says /, im 
if it be so, I am very well rewarded for all the Pains 
I have been at. But by Monsieur Gombaud's Leave, 
notwithstanding the Severity of the Criticism, the 
Verses were good. Vii henagiana. Thus far the 
learned Menage, whom 1 have tfanslated Word for 
Word. 

The first Occasion of these Bouts Rimez made them 
in some Manner excusable, as they were Tasks which 
the French Ladies used to impose on their Lovers. But 
when a grave Author, like him above-'mentionedi tasked 
himself, could there be any thing more ridiculous? Or 
would not one be apt to believe that the Author played 
booty, and did not make his List of Ehymes till he had 
finished his Poem? 

J shall only add, that this Piece of false \Cit has been 
finely ridici^ by Monsieur Sarasin, In a Poem en^ 
tituled, La Defaite des BoutS'Rimez, The Rout of the 
Bouts.'Rimez. 

I must subjoin to this last Kind of Wit the double 
Rhymes, which are used in Doggerel Poetry, and gener*' 
ally applauded by ignorant Readers. If the Thought 
of the Couplet in such Compositions is good, the Rhyme 
adds little to it ; and if bad, it will not be in the Power 
of the Rhyme to recommend it I am a&-aid ttiat 

Seat Numbers of those who admire the incomparable 
udibras, do it more on account of these Doggerel 
Khymes than of the Parts that really deserve Amnira^ 
tion. I am sure I have heard the 



more frequently quoted, than the finest Pieces of Wit 
in the whole Poem. C 
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i°- "•. No, 61. 

S^a^' [ADDISON.] Thur.d.y, H.y 10, 

'"' Non equidetn hoc studeo, bullatis ut tnlhl atieis 

Pagina (urgescat, dare poadus idonea /umo.— Pers. 

THERE is no kind of false Wit which has been so 
reconunended by the Practice of all Ages, as that 
which consists in a Jingle of Words, and is compter 
hended under the general Name of Punning, ft is 
indeed impossible to kill a Weed, which the Soil has 
a natural Disposition to produce. The Seeds of Punning 
are in the Minds of all Men, and tho' they may be 
subdued by Season, Reflection, and good Senssi they 
will be very apt to shoot up in the greatest Genius, 
that is not broken and cultivated by the Rules of Art. 
Imitation is natural to us, and when it does not raise 
the Mind to Poetry, Painting, Musick, or other more 
noble Arts, it often breaks out in Punns and Quibbles. 
Aristotle, in the Eleventh Chapter of his Book of 
Rhetorick, describes two or three lands of Punns, which 
he calls Paragrams, among the Beauties of good Writing, 
and produces Instances of them out of some of the 
greatest Authors in the Greek Tongue, Cicero has 
sprinkled several of his Works with Punns, and in 
his Book where lie lays down the Rules of Oratory, 
quotes abundance of Sayings as Pieces of Wit, whidi 
also upon Examination prove arrant Punns. But the 
Age in which tlie Punn chiefly flourished, was the 
Reign of King James the First That learned Monarch 
was himself a tolerable Punnster, and made very few 
Bishops or PrivyX^ounsellors that had not some time 
or other signaUzed themselves by a Clinch, or a 
Conundrum. It was therefore in ttiis Age that the 
Punn appeared with Pomp and Dignity. It fiad before 
been a^faiutted into merry Speeches and ludicrous Conv 
positions, but was now delivered with great Gravity 
from the Pulpit, or pronounced in the most solemn 
manner at the Council^Table, The greatest Authors, 
in their most serious Works, made frequent use of 
Funns. The Sermons of Bishop Andrews, and the 
Tragedies of Shakespear, are full of them. The Sinner 
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was punned into Repentance by the former, as in the No, 6L | 
latter nothing is more usual than to see a Hero weeping T?"'1^M 
and quibbling for a dozen Lines together, j^^j^ '°' >' 

I must add to these great Authorities, which seem to 
tiave given a kind of Sanction to this Piece of false Wit, i 

that all the 'Writers of Ehetorick have treated of Pun^ | 

ning with very great Respect, and divided the several 'f 

kin^ of it into hard Names, that are reckoned among S 

the Figures of Speech, and recommended as Ornaments | 

in Discourse, I remember a Country SchooL'master of | 

my Acquaintance told me once, that he had been in * 

Company with a Gentleman whom he looked upon to I 

be the greatest Paragrammatlst among the Moderns, j 

Upon Enquiry, I found my learned Friend had dined 1 

that Day with Mr, Swan, the famous Punnster; and 
desiring him to give me some Account of Mr, Swan's 
Conversation, he told me that he generally talked in 
the Paranotnaaia, that he sometimes gave into the 
Ploce, but that in his humble Opinion he shined most I 

in the AntanacJasis. 

I must not here omil, that a famous University of 
this Land was formerly very much infested with Funnsg 
but whether or no this might not arise from the Fens 
and Marshes in which it was situated, and which are 
now drained, I must leave to the Determination of 
more skilful Naturalists, 

After this short History of Punning, one would 
wonder how it should be so entirely banished out of the 
Learned World, as it is atpresent, especially since it had 
found a Place in the Writings of the m<^t ancient 
Polite Authors. To account for this, we must consider, 
that the first Race of Authors, who were the great 
Heroes in Writing, were destitute of all Rules and Arts 
of Criticism; and for that Reason, though they excel 
later Writers in Greatness of Genius, they fall short of 
them in Accuracy and Correctness. The Modems can- 
not reach their Beauties, but can avoid their Imperfections. 
When the World was furnished with these Authors of 
the first Eminence, there grew up another Set of Writers, 
who gained themselves a Reputation by the Remarks 
vrhkb they made on the Works of those who preceded 

them 
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io, 6L them. It was one of the Eoiployments of these Second^ 
^liund«y, ary Authors, to distinguish the several kinds of Wit by 
^ ' Terms of Art, and to consider them as more or less 
perfect, according as they were founded in Truth. It is 
no wonder therefore, that ereo such Authors as Isocrates, 
Plato, and Cicero, should have such little Blemishes as 
are not to be met with in Authors of a much inferior 
Character, who have written since those several Blem.- 
ishes were discovered. I do not find that there was a 
proper Separation made between Punns and true Wit 
by any of the ancient Authors, except Omntilian and 
Longinus, But when this Distinction was once settled, 
It was very natural for all Men of Sense to agree in it. 
As for the Revival of this ^Ise Wit, it happened about 
the time of the Revival of Letters j but as soon as it was 
once detected, it immediately vanished and disappeared. 
At the same time there is no question, but as it has 
sunk in one Age and rose in another, it will again 
recover it self in some distant Period of Time, as 
Pedantry and Ignorance shall prevail upon Wit and 
Sense. And, to speak the Truth, I do very much apprc 
hend, by some of the last Winter's Productions, which 
had their Sets of Admirers, that our Posterity will in 
a few Years degenerate into a Race of Punnstersi At 
least, a Man may be very excusable for any Apprehen.- 
sions of this kind, that has seen Acrosticks handed about 
the Town with great Secrecie and Applause) to wliich 
I must also add a little Epigram called the Witches 
Prayer, that fell into Verse when it was read either 
backward or forward, excepting only that it Cursed one 
way and Blessed the other, when one sees there are 
actually such Pains.'takers among our British Wits, who 
can tell what it may end in? If we must Lash one 
another, let it be with the manly Strokes of Wit and 
Sa^l for I am of the old Philosopher's Opinion, That 
if I must suffer from one or the other, 1 would rather 
it should be from the Paw of a Lion, than the Hoof of 
an Ass. I do not speak this out of any Spirit of Party. 
There is a most crying Dulness on both Sides, I have 
seen Tory Acrosticks and Whig Aaagrams, and do not 
quarrel with either of them, because they are Wl^ 
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Of Tories, but because they are Aaagrams and No. 61- j; 
Acrosticks. Ma'fla^*' 

But to return to Punning. Having pursued the History i^n" ^ \ 

of a Puna, &om its Original to its Downfal, I shall here ' t 

deHne it to be a Conceit arising from the use of two \ 

^ords that agree in the Sound, but differ in the Sense. I 

The only way therefore to try a Piece of Wit, is to | 

translate it into a different Language i If it bears the Test j 

you may pronounce it true) out if it vanishes in the | 

Experiment you may conclude it to have been a Puna. | 

hi short, one may say of a Puna as the Country-'maa | 

described his Nightingale, that it is vox £ praeterea nihil, I 

a Sound, and nothing but a Sound. On the contrary, \ 

one may represent true Wit bythe Des^ption whid» i 
Aristinetus makes of a fine Woman, When she is 
dressed she is Beautiful, when she is undressed she is 
Beautiful t Or, as Mercertss has translated it more 
Emphatically, loduttur, lormosa est s Exuitur, ipsa forma 
est. C 

No. 62. 

[ADDISON.] Friday. May IL 

Sctibendi rcett sapere est £ prioclpium £. fans. — Hot. 

MR. Lock has an admirable Reflection upon the 
Difference of Wit and Judgment, whereby he 
endeavours to shew the Reason why they are not 
always the Talents of the same Person* His Words are 
as follow I And hence, perhaps, may be given some 
Reason ol that coatinon Observation, That Men who 
have a great deal of Wit and prompt Memories, have 
not always the clearest Judgment, or deepest Reason. 
For Wit lying most la the Assemblage of Ideas, and 
putting those together with Quickness and Variety, 
wherein can be found any Resemblance or Congruity, 
thereby to make up pleasant Pictures and agreeable 
Visions in the Fancy/ Judgment, on the contrary, lies 
quite on the other Side, In separating carefully one 
from another, Ideas wherein can be found the least 
Difference, ttiereby to avoid being mis4ed by Similitude, 
and by Affiaity to take one thing fot another. This is 
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No. 52. a Way of proceeding quite contrary to Metapiior and 
'm''^*]i' Allusion I wherein, far the most Part, lies that Enter' 
\yP^ ' tainment and Pleasantry of Wit which strikes so lively 
I ' on the Fancy, and is therefore so acceptable to all People. 

Tias is, I think, the besl and most philosophical 
Account that I have ever met with of Wit, which gener' 
ally, though not alv/ays, consists in such a Resemblance 
and Congruity of Ideas as this Author mentions. I shall 
only add to it, by way of Explanation, Thai every Re 
semblance of Ideas is not that which we call Wit, unless 
if be such an one that gives Delight and Surprize to the 
Reader ; These two Properties seem essential to Wit, more 
MTticularly the last of them. In order therefore tliat the 
Resemblance in the Ideas be Wit, it is necessary that the 
Ideas should not lie too near one another in the Nature 
c^ things ! for where the Likeness is obvious, it gives no 
Surprize. To compare one Man's Singing to that of 
another, or to represent the Whiteness irf any Object by 
that of Milk and Snow, or the Variety of its Colours by 
those of the Rainbow, cannot be called Wit, unless, besides 
tliis obvious Resemblance, there be some furdier Con.' 
gruity discovered in the two Ideas that is capable of giving 
me Reader some Surprize. Thus when a Poet tells us, 
ttie Bosom of his Mistress is as white as Snow, there is 
no Wit in the Comparison; but when he adds, with a 
Sigh, that it is as cold too, it then grows into Wit Every 
Reader's Memory may supply him with innumerable 
Instances of the same Nature. For this Reason, the Su 
militudes in Heroick Poets, who endeavour rather to fill 
the Mind with great Conceptions, than to divert it with 
such as are new and surprizing, have seldom any thing 
in them that can be called Wit. Mr. Lock's Account of 
Wit, with this short Explanation, comprehends most of 
the Species of Wit, as Metaphors, SimUitudes, Allegories, 
yEnigmas, Mottos, Parables, Fables, Dreams, Visions, 
dramatick Writings, Burlesque, and all the Methods of 
Allusion: As there are many other Pieces of Wit (how 
remote soever they may appear at first Sight from the 
foregoing Description) which upon Examination will be 
found to a»^e with it. 

As true Wit generally consists in this Resemblance and 
CoDgniity 
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Congruity of Ideas, hlse Wit chiefly consists in the Rc^ No. 62, 
semblance and Congruity sometimes of single Letters, as ^^'jf' 
in Anagrams, Ctu-onograijis, Lipo^ams, and Acrosticks ( |^^ ' 
Sometimes cJ Syllables, as tn Ecchos and Doggerel 
Rhymes i Sometimes of 'Words, as in Punas and Ouibbles ; 
and sometimes of whole Sentences or Poems, cast into the 
Figitfes of ^gs, Axes or Altars: Nay, some carry the 
Notion of ^t so far, as to ascribe it even to external 
Mimickry; and to look upon a Man as an it^enious Person, 
that can resemble the Tone, Posture, or Face of another. 

As true Wit consists in the Resemblance of Ideas, and 
false Wit in the Resemblance of W^ords, according to the 
foregoing Instances ; there is another kind of \7it wliich 
consists partly in the Resemblance of Ideas, and partly in 
the Resemblance of W^ords; which for E>istinction Sake 
I shall call laixt Wit. This Kind of Wit is that which 
abounds in Cowley, more than in any Author that ever 
wrote. Mr, Waller has likewise a great deal of it 
Mr. Dryden is very sparing in it Milton had a Genius 
much above it Spencer is in the same class with Milton. 
The Italians, even in their Epic Poetry, are full of it. 
Monsieur Boileau, who formed liimself upon the Ancient 
Poets, has every where rejected it with Scorn. If we 
look after mixt Wit among the Greek Writers, we shall 
find it no where but in the Epigrammatists. There are 
indeed some Strokes of it in the little Poem ascribed to 
Musaeus, which by that, as well as many other Marks, 
betrays it self to be a modem Composition. If we look into 
the Latin Writers, we find none of ttiis mixt Wit in Virgil, 
Lucretius, or Catullus i very little in Horace, but a great 
deal of it in Ovid, and scarce any tiling else in MartiaL 

Out of the innumerable Branches of mixt Wit, I shall 
chuse one Instance which may be met with in all the 
Writers of this Class. The Passion of hsve. in its Nature 
has been thought to resemble Fire ; for which Reason the 
Words Fire and Flame are made use of to signifie Love, 
The witty Poets therefore have taken an Advantage from 
the doubtlul Meaning of the Word Fire, to make an infinite 
Number of Witticisms, Cowley observing the cold Re 
^rd of his Mistress's Eyes, and at the same Time their 
Power of producing Love in him, considers them as BurO'' 
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t No. 62. iog'CIasses made of Ice ; and finding himself able to live I 
; Friday, in the greatest Extremities of Love, concludes the Torrid I 
! n^ ^"® *° ^ habitable. MChen his Mistress has read his 
' ' Letter written in Juice of Lemmon by holding it to the 

Fire, he desires her to read it over a second time by Love's 
Flames. When she weeps, he wishes it were inward 
Heat that distilled those Drops from the Limbeck. When 
she is absent he is beyond eighty, that is, thirty Degrees 
nearer the Pole than when she is with him. His ambi.' 
tious Love is a Fire that naturally mounts upwards ; his 
happy Love is the Beams of Heaven, and his unhappy 
Love Flames of HelL When it does not let him sleep, it 
is a Flame that sends up no Smoak ; when it is opposed 
by Counsel and Advice, it is a Fire that rages the more 
bjr the Wind's blowing upon it. Upon the dying of a 
Tree in which he had cut his Loves, he observes that bis 
written Flames had burnt up and witt\ered the Tree. 
When he resolves to give over his Passion, he telb us 
that one burnt like him for ever dreads the Fire. His 
Heart is an /Etaa, that instead of Vu/caa's Shop encloses 
Cupid's Forge in it His endeavouring to drown his 
Love in Wine, is throwing Oil upon the Fire. He would 
insinuate to his Mistress, that the Fire of Love, like that 
of the Sun (which produces so many living Creatures) 
should not only warm but b^et. Love in another Place 
cooks Pleasure at his Fire. &nnetimes the Poet's Heart 
is frozen in every Breast, and sometimes scorched in 
every Eye. Sometimes he is drowned in Tears, and 
burnt in Love, like a Ship set on Fire in the Middle of 
the Sea. 

The Reader may observe in every one of these lo' 
stances, that the Poet mixes the Qualities of Fire with 
those of Love i and in the same Sentence speakins; of it 
both as a Passion, and as real Fire, surprizes the Reader 
with those seeming Resembbnces or Contradictions that 
make up all the wit In this kind of Writing. Mixt Wit 
therefore is a Composition of Puim and true Wit, and is 
more or lessperfect as the Resemblance lies in the Ideas 
or in the words i Its Foundations are laid partly in 
Falsehood and partly in Truth i Reason puts In her Qaim 
for MM Half of it, and Extravagance for the other. The 

only 
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only Pfoviflce therefore for this kind of Wit, is Epigram, No. 62. 
or those little occasional Poems Uiat in Iheir own mture ^*'^' 
are notliing else but a Tissue of Epigrams. I cannot con-' ™^ ^ 
dude (his Head of mixt Wit, without owning that the 
admirable Poet out of whom I hare taken the Examples 
of it, had as much true Wit as any Author that ever 
writ; and indeed all other Talents of an extraordinary 
GeniuG. 

It may be expectedi since I am upon this Subject, that 
I should take Notice of Mr. Dryden's Definition of Wit) 
which, with all the Deference that is due to the Judgment 
of so great a Man, is not so prop^ly a Definition of Wit, 
as of good Writing in general. Wit, as he defines it, is 
' a Propriety of Words and Thoughts adapted to the Sulv 
ject' a this be a true Definition of Wit, I am apt to think 
that Euclid was the greatest Wit that ever set Pen to 
Paper ( It is certain that never was a greater Proj^icty 
of Words and Thoughts adapted to the Subject, than what 
that Author has made use of in his Elements. I shall 
only appeal to my Reader, if this Definition agrees with 
any Notion he lias of Wit i If it be a true one, I am sure 
Mr. Dryden was not only a better Poet, but a greater 
Wit tlian Mr. Cowley, and Virgil a much more facetious 
Man than either Ovid or Martial- 

Bouhours, whom I look upon to be the most penetrat>' 
inET of all the French Criticks, has talcen Pains to shew, 
T&t it is impossible for any Thought to be beautiful 
which is not just, and has not its Foundation in the 
Nattire of Things) That the Basis of all Wit is Truth; 
and that no Thought can be valuable, of wliich good 
Sense is not the Ground-'work. Boileau has endeavoured 
to inculcate the same Notion in several Farts of liis 
Writings, both in Prose and Verse. This is that nati^ 
Way (» Writing, that beautiful Simplicity, wliich we so 
much admire in the Compositions of the Ancients i and 
which ho Body deviates from, but those who want 
Strength of Genius to make a Thought shine in its own 
natural Beauties. Poets who want this Strength of Genius 
to give that Majestick Simplicity to Nature, whic^ we so 
mtich admire in the Works of the Ancients, are forced 
to hunt after foreign Ornaments, and not to let any 

Piece 
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No, 62, Piece of Wit of what Kind soever escape them, I look 
^'^y< upon these Writers as Goths in Poetry, who, like those 
J^ " in Archilecture, not being able to come up to the beauti' 
ful Simplicity of the old Greeks and Romans, have ea- 
deavoured to supply its Place with all the Extravagances 
of an irregular Fancy, Mr. Dryden makes a very hand' 
som Observation on Ovid's Writing a Letter from Dido 
to /Eneas, in the following Words f ' Ovid {say^ he, 
speaking of Virgil's Fiction of Dido and /Eneas) 
takes it up after him, even in the same Age, and makes 
an Ancient Heroine of Virgil's new-'created Dido} die/ 
tales a Letter for her just before her' Death to the un- 
grateful Fugitive j and, very unluckily for himself, is 
for measuring a Sword with a Man so much superior in 
Force to him, on the same Subject. I think I may fee 
Judge of tliis, because I have translated both. The famous 
Author of the Art of Love has nothing of his own ( he 
borrows all &om a greater Master in his own Profession, 
and, which is worse, improves nothing which he finds i 
Nature ^Is him, and being forced to his old Shift, he 
has Recourse to Witticism, This passes indeed with his 
soft Admirers, and gives him the Preference to Virgil in 
their Esteem.' 

Were not I supported by so great an Authority as that 
of Mr. Dryden, I should not venture to observe, That the 
Taste of most of our English Poets, as well as Readers, 
is extremely Gothick. He quotes Monsiet]r Segrais iot 
a threefold Distinction of the Readers of Poetry t In the 
first of which he comprehends the Rabble of Readers, 
whom lie does not treat as such with regard to their 
Quality, but to their Numbers and the Coarseness of 
tlieir Taste. His Words are as follow ) ' Segrais has 
distinguished the Readers of Poetry, according to their 
Capacity of judgiiu;, into three Classes. [He might have 
said the same of Writers too, if he tiad pleased,] In the 
lowest Form he places those whom he calls Les Petils 
sprits, such things as are our Upper.-Gallery Audience 
in a Play-house I who like nothing but the Husk and 
Rind of Wit, prefer a Ouibble, a Conceit, an Epigram, 
before solid Sense and elegant Expression! These are 
Mob.'Readers, If Virgil and Martial stood for Parliament^ 

Men 
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Men, we know already who would carry it But though No. 62, 
they make the greatest Appearance in the Field, and cry ^''^Jf' 
the loudest, the best on't is they are but a sort of French ^^ "' 
Huwenots, or Dutch Boors, brought over in Herds, but 
not Naturalized i who have not Lands of two Pounds per 
Annum in Parnassus, and therefore are not privileged 
to Poll. Their Authors are of the same Level, fit to re' 
present them on a Mountebank's Sta^, or to be Masters 
of the Ceremonies in a Bear-'gardeni Yet these are they 
who have the most Admirers. But it often happeos, to 
their Mortification, that as their Readers improve their 
Stock of Sense (as they may by reading better Books, and 
by Conversation with Men of Judgment) they soon fori' 
sake them.' 

I must not dismiss this Subject without observing, that 
as Mr. Lock in the Passage above.inentioned has dis^ 
covered the most fruitful Source of Wit, so there is 
another of a quite contrary Nature to it, which does 
likewise branch it self out into several Kinds. For not 
only the Resemblance, but the Opposition of Ideas does 
1 very often produce Wit i as I could shew in several little 
I Points, Turns, and Antitfieses, that I may possibly enlarge 
I upon in some hjture Speculation. C 

I No, 63. 

' [ADDISOR] Saturday, May 12, 

Humaao capiti cerviceia pictor equlaam 
Jiiagere si vetil, £ varlas iaducete plumas 
Undique coUaiis tnembris, til lurpiler alrvm 
Desinat in piscem taulier fanaosa supcrne i 
Speclatuta admissi riBiim tenealis, amici ! 
Credits, Pisoaea, isti tabulae fore libnitn 
Peralmilem, cujus, rehil aegri somaia, vaaae 
Fiagealur speciet — — . — Hor. 

IT is very hard for the Mind to disengage itself from 
a Subject in which it has been long employed. The 
Thoughts will be rising of themselves b-om time to time, 
tho' we give them no Encouragement f as the Tossings 
and Fluctuations of the Sea continue several Hours after 
the Winds are laid. 
It is to this that I impute my last Night's Dream or 
Vision, 
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No. 63. Vision, which formed into one continued Allegory the 
Saturday, several Schemes of Wit, whether False, Mixed, or True, 
^ "' tfiat have been the Subject of my late Papers. 

Methoughts I was tran^orted into a Country that was 
filled with Prodigies and Enchantments, governed by the 
Goddess of Falsehood, and entitled TTie Region of Pain 
Wit There was nothing in the Fields, the Woods, and 
the Rivers, that appeared natural Several of the Trees 
blossomed in Lea^Gold, some of them produced Bone- 
Lace, and some of them precious Stones. The Fountains 
bubbled in an Opera Tune, and were filled with Stags, 
Wild-Boars, and Mermaids, that lived among the Waters i 
at the same time that Dolphins and several kinds of Fish 

Slayed upon the Banks, or took their Pastime in the 
leadows. The Birds had many of them golden Beakiv 
and human Voices. The Flowers perfumed the Air with 
Smells of Incense, Amber.'greese, and Pulvillios; and 
were so interwoven with one another, that they wew 
up in Pieces of Embroidery. The Winds were filled 
with Sighs and Messages of distant Lovers. As I was 
walking to and iro in this enchanted Wilderness, I could 
not forbear breaking out into Soliloquies upon the several ; 
Wonders which lay before me, when to my great Suf. 
prise, I found there were artificial Ecchoes in every Wall; 
that by Repetitions of certain Words which I spoke, ^reed 
with me, or contradicted me, in every thing I saioT In| 
the midst of my Conversation with these invisible Conv 
panions, I discovered in the Center of a very dark Grove 
a monstrous Fabrick built after the Gothtck manner, aod 
covered with innumerable Devices in tliat barbarous kind 
of Sculpture. I immediately went up to it, and found i> 
to be a kind of Heathen Temple consecrated to the God 
of Dulloess, Upon niy Entrance I saw the Deity of the 
Place (Messed in the Habit of a Monk, with a Book lo 
one Hand and a Rattle in the other. Upon his right 
V^ad was Industry, with a Lamp burning before beri 
and on his 1^ Caprice, with a Monky sitting on het 
Shoulder. Before bis Feet there stood an Altar of a very 
odd Make, which, as I afterwards found, was shaped if 
that manner, to comply with the Inscription that sut' 
rotmded it Upon the Altar there lay several Offering^ 
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of Axes, Win^ aoA Eggs, cut in Paper, and loscribed N» 63. 
with Verses. The TeiMle was filled with Votaries, who ^J**"^' i 
applied themselves to diferent Diversions, as their Fancies ^^ "• I 
(greeted them. In one Part of it I saw a Regiment of 
Anagrams, who were continually in motion, turning to 
ttie Right or to the Left, facing about, doubling their 
Ranks, shiftily their Stations, and throwing themselves 
into all the Figures, and CounteT'inai^rhes of the most 
changeable and perplexed Exercise. 

Not far from these was a Body of Acrosticks, made up 
of very disproportioned Persons, It was disposed into 
ttiree Columns, the Officers planting themselves in a Line 
on the left Hand of each Column. The Officers were all 
of them at least Six Foot high, and made three Rows of 
very proper Men^ but the Common Soldiers, who filled 
up the Spaces between the OfScers were such Dwu^ 
Cripples, and Scarecrows, that one could hardly look upon 
them without laughing. There were befiind the Acros'- 
ticks two or three Files of CTirono^ams, which differed 
. only from the former, as their Officers were equipped 
(like the Figure of Time) with an Hour-glass in one Hand, 
and a Scythe in the other, and took their Posts promiscu' 
ously among the private Men whom they commanded. 
In the Body of the Temple, and before the very Face of 
the Deity, methought I saw the Phantom of Tryphiodorus 
the Lipogramtnatisf, engaged in a Ball widi four and 
twenty Persons, who purmied him by turns thro' all the 
Intricacies and Labyrinths of a Country Dance, without 
being able to overtake him. 

Observing several to be very busie at the V^estem End 
of the Temple, I enquired into what they were doing, and 
found there was in that Quarter the great Magazine c^ 
Rebus's. These were several things ofthe most different 
Natures tied up in Bundles, and thrown upon one another 
in heaps like Faggots. You might behold an Anchor, a 
Ni^t^ail, and an Hobby.'horse bound up together. One 
of the \?orkmen seeing me very much surpnsed, told me, 
there was an infinite deal of 'Wit in ser^^ erf those 
Bundles, and that he would ^^laia them to me if I 
pleased ( I thanked him for his Qvility, but told him I 
was in very great haste at that time. As I was going out 
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No, 63, of the Tem^e, I observed in one Corner of it a Cluster of 

Saturday, Men and women laughing very heartily, and diverting 

j^ '^' themselves at a Game of Crambo. I heard several Double 

Rhymes as I passed iby thenii which raised a great deal of 

Mirth, 

Not far from these was another Set of merry People 
engaged at a Diversion, in which the whole lest was to 
mist^e one Person for another. To give Occasion for 
these ludicrous Mistakes, they were ^vided into Pairs, 
every Pair being covered &-om Head to Foot with the 
same kind of Di^ss, though perh^ there was not the 
least Resemblance in their Faces. By this means an old 
Man was sometimes mistaken for a Boy, a Woman for a 
Man, and a Blacfc-a/moor for an European, which very 
often produced great Peals of Laughter, These I guessed 
to be a Parly of Punas. But being very desirous to get 
out of this World of Magick, which had almost turned my 
Brain, I left the Temple, and crossed over the Fields that 
lay about it with all the Speed I could make, I was not 
mme W before I heard the Sound of Trumpets and 
AlarmSi which seemed to proclaim the March of an 
Enemy; and, as I afterwards found, was in reality what 
I apprehended it. There appeared at a great Distance a 
very shining Light, and in the midst of it a Person of 
a most beautiful Aspect; her Name was Truth. On 
her Right Hand there marched a Male Deity, who bore 
several Quivers on his Shoulders, and »asped several 
Arrows in his Hand. His Name was Wit The Ap.- 
^roach of these two Enemies tilled all the Territories of 
Fabe Wit with an unspeakable Consternation, insomuch 
that the Goddess of those Regions aroeared in Person upon 
her Frontiers, with the several ii^rior Deities, and the 
di&erent Bodies of Forces which I had before seen in the 
Temple, who were now drawn up in Array, and prepared 
to give their Foes a warm Reception. As the March of 
the Enemy was very slow, it gave time to the several 
Inhabitants who bordered upon the Regions of Falsehood 
to draw their Forces into a Body, with a Design to stand 
upon their Guard as Neuters, and attend the issue of the 
Combat 
I must here inform my Reader, that the Frontiers of the 
Enchanted 
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Enchanted Region, which I have before described, were No. 63, * 
inhabited by the Species of Mixed Wrr, who made ?3'"'^' '; 
a very odd Appearance when they were mustered ^^ "' [ 
together in an Army. There were Men whose Bodies 
were stuck fiiU of Darts, and Women whose Eyes were 
Burning ,< glasses 1 Men that had Hearts of Fire, and | 

Women that had Breasts of Snow. It would be endless | 

to describe several Monsters of the like Nature, that conv f 

posed this great Army i which immediately fell asunder, | 

and divided itself into two Parts ; the one half throwing | 

themselves behind the Banners of Truth, and the | 

others behind those of Falsehood. f 

The Goddess of Falsehood was of a Gigantick i 

Stature, and advanced some Paces before the Front of 
her Army ; but as the dazling Light, which flowed from 
Truth, began to shine upon her, she faded insensibly i 
insomuch that in a little Space she looked rather like an 
huge Phantom, than a real Substance. At length, as the 
Goddess of Truth approached still nearer to her, she 
fell away entirely, and vanished amidst the Brightness 
of her Presence] so that there did not remain the least 
Trace or hnpression of her Figure in the Place where 
she had been seen. ^ 

As at the rising of the Sun the Constellations grow ! 

thin, and the Stars go out one after another, till the whole | 

Hemisphere is exiin^uished i such was the vanishing 1 

of the Goddess) and not only of the Goddess herself ; 

but of the whole Army that attended her, which sym.- \ 

pathized with their Leader, and shrunk into Nothing, in 
proportion as the Goddess disappeared. At the same 
lime the whole Temple sunl^ the Fish betook thenv 
selves to the Streams, and the wild Beasts to the Woods i 
the Fountains recovered their Murmurs, the Birds their 
Voices, the Trees their Leaves, the Flowers their Scents, 
and the whole Face of Nature its true and genuine A^ 
pearance. Tho' I still continued asleep, I ^ncied my 
self as it were awakened out of a Dream, when I saw 
this Region of Pfodigies restored to Woods and Rivers, 
Fields and Meadows. 

Upon the Removal of that wild Scene of Wonders, 
which had very much disturbed my Imagination, I toolE 
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No. 63. a full Survey of the Pcfsons of Wrr and Tfu™ ; for 
Saturday, indeed it was impossible lo look upon the firflt, withoot 
1^1^ seeing the other at the same time. There was behind 

them a strong and compact Body of Figures. The 
Genius of Heroic Poetry appeared with a Sword in her 
Hand, and a Lawrel on her Head. Tragedy was 
crowned with a Cypress, and covered with Robes dipped 
in Blood. Satyr had Smiles in her Look, and a Dagger 
under her Garment. Rhetorick was known by her 
Thunderbolt ; and Comedy by her Mask. After several 
odier Figures, Epigram marched up in the Rear, who 
haA been posted there at the Beginning of the Expedi' 
tion, that he might not revolt to the Enemy, whom he 
was suspected to favour in his Heart. I was very much 
awed and delighted with the Appearance of the God of 
Wit^ there was something so amiable and yet so 
piercing in fiis Looks, as inspired me at once with Love 
and Terror, As I was gazing on him to mv unspeak^ 
able Joy, he took a Quiver of Arrows from his Shoulder, 
in order to make me a Present of it; but as I was 
reaching out my Hand to receive it of him, I knocked 
it against a Chair, and by that means awaked. C 

Na 64, 

[STEELE.] Monday, May M. 

Hie vivimus ambltiosa 

Paupertale otnnes Juv. 

THE most improper things we commit in the 
Conduct of our Lives, we are led into by the 
Force of Fashion. Instances might be given, in which 
a prevailing Custom makes us act against the Rules of 
Nature, Law, and common Sense i But at present I stiall 
confine my Consideration of the Effect it tias upon Men's 
Minds, by looking into our Behaviour when it is the 
Fashion to go into Mourning. Ttie Custom of reprc 
sentit^ the Grief we have for the Loss of the Dead by 
our Habits, certainly had its Rise from the real Sorrow 
of such as were too much distressed to take the proper 
Care they ought of their I>ess. By Degrees it f«e^ 
vailed, that such as had ttiis inward Oppression upon 

their 
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their Minds, made an Apology for not joining with the No, 64. 
rest of the World in their ordinary Diversions, by a K*"'!!''' 
Dress suited to their Condition. This therefore was at J^^ ' 
first assumed by such only as were under real Distress, 
to whom it was a Relief that they had nothing about 
them so light and gay as to be irksome to the Gloom 
and Melancholy of their inward Reflections, or that might 
misrepresent them to others. In Process of Time mis 
laudable Distinction of the Sorrowful was lost, and 
Mourning is now worn by Heirs and Widows. You 
see nothing but Magnificence and Solemnity in the 
Equipage of the Relict, and an Air of Release firom 
Servitude in the Pomp of a Son who has lost a wealthy 
Father. This Fashion of Sorrow is now become a 
generous Part of the Ceremojiial between Princes and 
Sovereigns, who in the Language of all Nations are 
sliled Brothers to each other, and put on the Purple 
upon the Death of any Potentate with whom they live 
in Amity. Courtiers, and all who wish themselves such, 
arc immediately seized with Grief from Head to Foot 
upon this Disaster to their Prince i so that one may 
loiow by the very Buckles of a Gcnlleman.-Usher, what 
Degree of Friendship any deceased Monarch maintained 
wiUi the Court to which he belongs. A good Courtier's 
Habit and Behaviour is hieroglyphical on these Occa.' 
sions) He deals much in Whirrs, and you may see 
he dresses according to the best Intelligence. 

Hie general Affectation among Men, of appearing 
greater than they are, makes the whole World run into 
the Habit of the Court. You see the Lady, who the 
Day before was as various as a Rainbow, upon the 
Time appointed for beginning to mourn, as dark as a 
Cloudi This Humour does not prevail only on those 
whose Fortunes can support any Change in their 
Equi^ge, not on those only whose Incomes demand 
the ^l^toimess of new Appearances; but on such 
also who have just enough to cloath them. An old 
Acquaintance of mine, of Ninety Pounds a Year, who 
has naturally the Vanity of being a Man of Fashion 
deep at his Heart, is very much put to it to bear the 
Molality of Princes. He made a new black Suit upon 
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ko.64. the Death of the King of Spain, he turned it for the 
?i(>nd<ir. King of Portugal, and he now Iceeps his Chamber 
OT '^' ■wl^Ic 't is scowriog for the Emperof. He is a good 
Oeconomist in his Extravagance, and makes only a 
fresh black Button upon his iroo-'grey Suit for any 
Potentate of small Territories; he indeed adds his Crape 
Hatband for a Prince whose Exploits he has admired 
in the Gazette. But whatever Compliments may be 
made on these Occasions, the true Mourners are the 
Mercers, Silkmeo, Lacemen and Milliners. A Prince 
of a merciful and royat Disposition would reflect with 
great Anxiety upon the Prospect of his Death, if he 
considered what Numbers would be reduced to Misery 
by that Accident only; He would think it of Moment 
enough to direct, that in the Notification of his Dc 
partite, the Honour done to him might be restrained 
to those of the Houshold of the Prince to whom it 
should be signified. He would think a general Mourn' 
ing to be in a less Degree the same Ceremony which 
is practised in barbarous Nations, of killing their Slaves 
to attend the Obsequies of their Kings. 

I had been wonderfully at a Loss for many Months 
together, to guess at the Character of a Man who came 
now and then to our Coffeehouse! He ever ended a 
Ne^TO.'paper with this Reflexion, Well, I see all the 
Foreign Princes are la good Health. If you asked, 
Pray, Sir, What says the Postman from Vienna ? he 
answered, Make us thankful, the German Princes are 
all Weill What does he say from Barcelona! He 
does not speak but that the Country agrees very well 
with the new Queen. After very much Enquiry, 
I found this Man of universal Loyalty was a whole- 
sale Dealer in Silks and Ribbons i His way is, it seems, 
if he hires a Weaver or Workman, to have it inserted 
in his Articles, 'That all this shall be well and truly 
performed, provided no foreign Potentate shall depart 
this Life within the Time above.'inentioned.' It happens 
in all publick Mournings, that the many Trades which 
depend upon our Habits, are during that Folly either 
pinched with present Want, or terrified with the 
acDarent Approach of it. All the Atonement which 

Men 
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Men cao make for wanton Expences (which is a Sort No. 64. I 
of iosulting the Scarcity under which others labour) M°°^J'' J 
IB, that the Superfluities of the Wealthy give Supplies}^"' k 
to the Necessities of the Poor; but instead of any other 
Good arising h-om the Affectation of being in courtly ^ 

Habits of Mourning, all Order seems to be destroyed % 

by it! and the true Honour, which one Court does to 1 

another on that Occasion, loses its Force and Efficacy. W 

\^en a foreign Minister beholds the Court of a Nation ^ 

(which flourishes in Riches and Plenty) lay aside, upon S 

the Loss of his Master, all Marks of Splendor, and ^ 

Magnificence, though the head of such a Joyfijl People, ^ 

he will conceive a greater Idea of the Honour done t, 

his Master, than when he sees the Generality of the J 

People in the same Habit, WTien one is afraid to ask 
the Wife of a Tradesman whom she has lost of her 
Family ; and after some Preparation endeavours to know 
whom she mourns for ; how ridiculous is it to hear 
her explain her self, That we have lost one of the 
. House of Austria J Princes are elevated so highly 
above the rest of Mankind, that it is a presumptuous 
Distinction to take a Part in Honours done to their 
Memories, except we have authority for it, by being ,'■ 

related in a particular Manner to the Court which pays 
that Veneration to their Friendship; and seems to 
express on such an Occasion the Sense of the Un/ 
certainty of huinan Life in general, by assuming the 
Habit of Sorrow though in the full Possession of 
Triumph and Royalty. R 

No. 65, 

[STEELE.] Tuesday, May 15. 

^ Demelri, teqae, TigelU, 

Discipularum later jubeo plonrc cathedraa.—Woi. 

AFTER having at large explained what Wit is, and 
described the false Appearances of it, all that Labour 
seems but an useless Enquiry, without some Time be 
went in considering the Application of it. The Seat of 
wit, when one speaks as a Man of the Town and the 
World, is the Play.'house i I shall therefore fill this Paper 

with 
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iNe- 65- with Reflections upon the Use of it in that Place. The 
iToesday, Application of Wit in the Theatre has as strong an Effect 
i J^^V i5i upon the Manners of our Gentlemen, as the Taste of it 
has upon the Writings of our Authors. It may, perhaps, 
look like a very presumptuous Work, though not Foreign 
from the Duty of a Spectatoe, to tax the Writings of such 
as have long had the general Applause of a Nation » But 
I shall always make Season, Truth, and Nature the 
Measures of Praise and Dispraise; if those are for me, 
the Generality of Opinion is of no Consequence against 
me ; if they are against me, the general Opinion cannot 
long support me. 

Without further Preface, I am going to look into some 
of our most applauded Plays, and see whether they de' 
serve the Figure they at present bear in the Imaginations 
of Men, or not. 

In reflecting upon these Works, I shall chiefly dwell 
upon that for which each respective Play is most cele' 
brated. The present Paper shall be employed upon Sir 
FopUa Flutter. The received Character of this Play is, 
Tlwit it is the Pattern of Gentile Comedy. Dotimant and 
Harriot are the Characters of greatest Consequence, and 
if these are Low and Mean, the Reputation of the Play is 
very Unjust. 

I will take for granted, that a fine Gentleman shouU 
be honest in his Actions, and refined In his Language. 
Instead of this, our Hero, in this Piece, is a direct 
Knave in his Designs, and a Clown in his Language. 
Bellair is his Admirer and Friend ; in return for which, 
because he is forsooth a greater Wit than Iiis said Friend, 
he thinks it reasonable to perswade him to Marry a young 
Lady, whose Virtue, he thinks, will last no longer than 
till she is a Wife, and then die cannot but fall to his 
Share, as he is an irresistible fine Gentleman. The 
Falshood to Mrs. Loveit, and the Barbarity of Triumphing 
over her Anguish for losing him, is another Instance of 
his Honesty, as well as his good Nature- As to his fine 
Language; he calls the Orange Woman, who, it seems, 
is inclined to grow Fat, Ao Over'grown Jade, with a 
Flasket of Guts before fieri and salutes her with a 
pretty Phrase of, How now, Double Tripe I Upon the 
Mention 
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Mention of a Country Gentlewoman, whom he knows No. 65. 
nothing of, (no one can imagine why) he will lay his Jl^^^' 
Life she is some awkward, Ul- fashioned Country Toad, jj,^ ' 
who not having above four dozen of Hairs on her 
Head, has adorned her baldness with a large white 
Fritz, that she may look Sparkisbly in the Foreifroat 
of the King's Box at an old Play, Unnatural Mixture 
of senseless Common Place! 

As to the Generosity of his Temper, he tells his poor 

Footman, // he did not wait better he would turn 

him away. In the Insolent Phrase of, 1 11 Uncase you. 

Now for Mrs, Harriot i She laughs at Obedience to an 
absent Mother, whose Tenderness Busie describes to be 
very exquisite, for that she is so pleased with finding 
Harriot again, that she cannot chide her for being out of 
the Way. This Willy Dai«;hlcr, and Fine Lady, has so 
little Respect for this good Woman, that she Eidicules her 
Air in taking Leave, and cries, In what Struggle is my 
poor Mother yonder? See, see, her Head tottering, 
. her Eyes staring, and her under Lip trembling. But 
all this IS atoned for, because she has more Wit than is 
usual in her Sex, and as much Malice, though she is as 
wild as you would wish her, and has a Demureness 
in her Looks that makes it so surprising! Then to 
recommend her as a fit Spouse for his Hero, the Poet 
makes her speak her Sense of Marriage very ingeniously i 
/ think, says she, / might be brought to endure him, 
and that is all a reasonable Woman should expect in 
an Husband. It is, methinks, unnatural that we are not 
made to understand how she that was bred under a silly 
pious old Mother, that would never trust her out of her 
sight, came to be so Polite. 

It cannot be denied, but that the Negligence of every 
thing, which engages the Attention of the sober and 
valuably Part of Mamind, appears very well drawn in this 
Piece I But it is denied, dial it is necessary to the Char' 
acter of a Fine Ge&tleman, that he ^ould in that manner 
Trample upon all Order and Decency. As for the Char'' 
acter of Dorimant, it is more of a Coxcomb than that of 
Poplin. He says of one of his Companions, that a good 
Correspondence between them is their mutual Into-csL 
Speakins 
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Ho. 65, Speakiog of thai Friend, he declares, their being much 

Tuesday, loaether makes the Womea think the better of his 

j?J ''■ Uaderstaadiag, and judge more favourably of my 

Reputation, It makes him pass upon some for a Man 

of very good 'Sense, and me upon others for a very 

civil Person. 

This whole celehrated Piece is a perfect Contradiction to 
eood Manners, good Sense, and common Honesty ; and as 
mere is nothing in it but what is built upon the Ruin of 
Virtue and Innocence, according to the Notion of Merit in 
this Comedy, I take £he Shooe^maker to be, in reality, the 
Fine Gentleman of the Plays For it seems he is an 
Atheist, if we may depend upon his Character as given 
by the OrangcWoman, who is her self far from being 
the lowest in the Play. She says of a Fine Man who 
is Dorimant's Companion, There is not such another 
Heathen in the Town, except the Shooe'tnaker. His 
Pretention to be the Hero of the Drama appears still 
more in his own Description of his iway of Living with 
his Lady. There is, says he, never a Man in Town 
lives more like a Gentleman with his Wife than I dof 
I never mind her Motions/ she never enquires into 
mine. We speak to one another civilly, hate one another 
heartily I and because it is Vulgar to Lye and Soak 
together, we have each of us our several SettlcBed. 
That of Soaking together is as good as if Dorimant had 
spoken it himself ; and, I think, since he puts human Nature 
in as ugly a Form as the Circumstance will bear, and is a 
stanch Unbeliever, he is very much Wroiwied in having 
no part of the good Fortune bestowed in me last Act 

To speak plainly of this whole Work, I think nothing 
but being lost to a Sense of Innocence and Virtue can 
make any one see this Comedy, without observing more 
frequent Occasion to move Sorrow and Indignation, than 
Mirth and Laughter. At the same time I allow it to be 
Nature, but it is Nature in its utmost Corruption and 
Degeneracy. I? 
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[STEELE.] Wednesday, May 16, 



mIy 16, 



De teaero meditaliir uogu/,— HoT. 

THE two following Letters are upon a Subject of very 
great Importance, tho' expressed without any Air ''^ 

of Gravity. ^ 

' To the SpECTATCw. S 

Sir, _ ^ 

I take the Freedom of asking your Advice in Behalf J 

of a young Country Kinswoman of mine who is j; 

lately come to Town, and under my Care for her '' 

Education. She is very pretty, but you can't imagine 
how unformed a Creature it is. She comes to my 
Hands just as Nature left her, half Hnished, and wittv 
out any acquired Improvements. When I look on her j 

I often think of the Belle Sauvage mentioned in one | 

of your Papers. Dear Mr. Spectator, help me to make | 

her coinprehend the visible Graces of Speech, and the | 

dumb uoquence of Motion; for she is at present a | 

perfect Stranger to both. She knows no Way to express 'i 

her self but by her Tongue, and that always to signifie | 

her Meaning. Her Eyes serve her yet only to see | 

with, and she is utterly a Foreigner to the Language I 

of Looks and Glances. In this I bincy you coiHd 's 

help her better than any Body. I have bestowed two | 

Months in teaching her to Sigh when she is not coa.- i 

cerned, and to Smile when she is not pleased; and am 
ashamed to own she makes little or no Improvement 
Then she is no more able now to walk, th^ she was 
to go at a Year old. By Walkino; you will easily know 
I mean that regular but easie Motion, which gives our 
Persons so irresistible a Grace as if we moved to 
Mustek, and is a kind of disengaged Figure, or, if I 
may so speak, recitative Dancing. But the want of 
this I cannot blame in her, for 1 find she has no Ear, 
and means nottiing by Walking but to change her 
Place. I could pardon too her Blushing, if she knew 

how 
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; No. 66. how to carry her self in it, and if it did not manifeslly 

, Wednes- injure her Complexion. 

Mavl6 They tell me you are a Person who have seen the 

1711. ' ^orld, and are a Judge of fine Breeding; which makes , 

me ambitious of some Instructions from you for her 

hnprovementi Which when you have favoured me i 

with, I shall further advise with you about the Disposal ' 

of this fair Forrester in Marriage i for I will make it 

no Secret to you, that her Person and Education are 

to be her Fortune. 

/ am, Sir, 

Your very Humble Servant, 

CELIMENE.' 
•Sir, 
Being employed by Celimene to make up and send 
to you her Letter, I make bold to recommend the Case 
therein mentioned to your Consideration, because she 
and I happen to differ a little in our Notions. I, who 
am a rough Man, am afraid the young Girl is in a 
fair Way to be spoiled) Therefore pray, Mr. Sfectatob, 
let us have your Opinion of this fine thing called Hne 
Breeding; for I am afraid it differs too much from that 
plain thmg called Good Breeding. 

Your most liuaible Servant' 
The general Mistake among us in the Educating our 
Children, is, That in our Daughters we take Care of 
their Persons and neglect their Minds i in our Sons, 
we are so intent upon adorning their Minds, that we 
wholly neglect their Bodies. It is from this that you 
shall see a youoe Lady celebrated and admired in all 
the Assemblies about Towns when her eldef Brother 
is afraid to come into a Room, From this ill Manage^ 
ment it arises, That we frequently observe a Man's 
Life is half spent before he is taken Notice of^ and a 
Woman in the Prime of her Years is out of Fashion 
and neglected. The Boy I shall consider upon some 
other Occasion, and at present stick to the Girl( And 
I am the more inclined to this, because I have several 
Letters which complain to me that my Female Readers 
have not understood me for some Days last past, and 

ttke 
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take Ihemselves to be unconcefaed in the present Turn No. 66. 
of my Writings. When a Gii-l is safely brought from '^ednes. 
her Nurse, before she is capable of forming one simple ?jy' ,, 
Notion of any thing in Life, she is delivered to the i?^; ' 
Hands of her Dancing.-Master ; and with a Collar round 
her Neck, the pretty wild Thing is taught a fantastical 
Gravity of BelMviour, and forc^ to a particular Way 
of holding her Head, heaving her Breast, and moving 
with her whole Body; and all this under Pain of never 
having an Husband, if she steps, looks or moves awry. 
Tliis gives the young Lady wonderful Workings of 
Imagination, what is to pass between her and this 
Husband, that she is every Moment told of, ■ and for 
whom she seems to be educated. Thus her Fancy 
is engaged to turn all her Endeavours to the Ornament 
of her Person, as what must determine her Good and 
111 in tfiis Life; and she naturally thinks, if she is tall 
enough, she is wise enough for any thing for which 
her Education makes her ttiink she is desi^^ed. To 
. make her an agreeable Person is the main Purpose of 
her Parents! to that is all their Cost, to that all their 
Care directed; and from this general Folly of Parents 
we owe our present numerous Race of Coquets. 
These Reflections puzzle me, when I think of gyiog 
my Advice on the Subject of managing the wild Thing 
mentioned in the Letter of my Correspondent But 
sure there is a middle Way to be followed i the Manage.' 
ment of a young Lady's Person is not to be overlooked, 
but the Erudition of her Mind is much more to be 
regarded. According as this is managed, you will see 
the Mind follow the Appetites of the Body, or the Body 
express the Virtues of the Mind. 

Cleomira dances with all the Elegance of Motion 
imaginable i but her Eyes are so chastised with the Sinw 
plicity ^nd Innocence of her Thoughts, that she raises 
in her Beholders Admiration and good Will, but no loose 
Hope or wild Imaginatioa The true Art in this Case 
is, To make the Mind and Body improve together ; and 
if possible, to make Gesture follow Thought, and not let 
Thought be employed upon Gesture, K 

Thutsday 
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No. 67. No. 67. 
I Ih^' PUDGELL] Tluniiy, M.y 17, 

1711, Salfare ekgiatiuB quatn aecesse est pivbat.— Sal. 

LUCIAN, in oae of his Dialogues, introduces a Phil' 
osopher chiding his Friend for his being a Lovet 
of Dancing, and a Frequenter of Balls. The other under'' 
takes the Defence of his Favourite Diversion, which, he 
says, was at first invented by the Goddess Rbea, and pre 
served the Life of Jupiter himself, from the Cruelty of 
his Father Saturn. He proceeds to shew, that it had 
been approved by the greatest Men in all A^^es; that 
Homer calls Merion a Fine Dancer ( and says, That the 

ft-aceful Mein and great Agility which he had acquired 
y that Exercise, distinguished him above the rest in the 
Armies, both of Greeks and Trojans. 

He adds, that Pyrrhus gained more Eeputalion by 
Inventing the Dance which is called after his Name, than 
by all his other Actions i That the Lacedemonians, who 
were the bravest People in Greece, gave great EncouT' 
agement to this Diversion, and made their Harmus (a 
Dance much resembling the French Brawl) famous over 
all Asia i That there were still extant some Thessalian 
Statues erected to the Honour of their best Dancers i And 
that he wondred how his Brother Philosopher could 
declare himself against the Opinions of those two Per-' 
sons, whom he professed so much to Admirer Homer and 
Hesiod; the latter of which compares Valour and Dane 
ing together; and says. That the Gods have bestowed 
Fortitude on some Men, and on others a Disposition 
for Dancing. 

Lastly, ™ puis him io mind that Socrates (who, in 
the Judgment of Apollo, was the Wisest of Men) was ool 
only a professed Admirer of this Exercise in others, but 
learned if himself when he was an old Man. 

The Morose Philosopher is so much affected by these, 
and some other Authorities, that he becomes a Convert 
to his Friend, and desires he would take him with him 
when he went to his next Ball. 

I love to shelter my self under the Examples of great 
Men i and, I think, I have sufficiently shewed that it is 

not 
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not below the Dignity of these my Speculations, to take No. 67. t 
Notice of the following Letter, which, I suppose, is sent w""^^' !] 
me by some substantial Tradesman about Change, ^^ ' ^ 

•Sir, -i 

I am a Man in Years, and by an honest Industry in ; 

the World have acqiured enough to give my Children a ^ 

liberal Education, though I was an utter Stranger to it J 

my self. My eldest Daughter, a Girl of Sixteen, has for I 

some time been under the Tuition of Monsieur Rigadoon, p 

a Dancing'Master in the City i and I was prevaileid upon, | 

by her and her Mother to go last Night to one of his ^ 

Balls. I must own lo you. Sir, that having never been at 2 

any such Place before, I was very much pleased and sur.' | 

prized with that part of his Entertainment which he called | 

French Danciog. There were several young Men and % 

Women, whose Limbs seemed to have no other Motion, J 

tut purely what the Musick gave them. After this Part | 

was over, they began a Diversion which they call Country | 

Daacing, and wherein there were also some things not 
disagreeable, and divers Emblematical Figures, Composed, 
as Iguess, by Wise Men, for the Instruction of Youth. 

Among the rest I observed one, which, I think, they 
call Hunt the Squirrel, in which while the Woman 
flies the Man pursues her, but as soon as she turns, he 
runs away, and she is obliged to follow. 

The Moral of ttiis Dance does, I think, very aptly 
recommend Modesty and Discretion to the Female Sez. 

But as the best Institutions are liable to Corruptions, 
so. Sir, I must acquaint you, that very great Abuses 
are crept into this Entertainment I was amazed to 
see my Girl handed by, and handing young Fellows with 
so much Familiarity I and I could not have thought it 
had been in the Child. They very often made use of 
a most impudent and lascivious Step called Setting, 
which I know not how to describe to you, but by telling 
you thai it is the very reverse of Sack to Back, At 
last an impudent young Dog bid the Fldlers play a Dance 
called Mol. Pately, and after having made two or three 
Capers, ran to his Partner, locked ms Arms in hers, and 
whisked her round cleverly above Ground in such 
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No. 67. manner, that I, who sate upon one of the lowest Benches, 

Tho«day, saw further above her Shooe than I can think fit to 

™^ ' acquaint you with. I could no longer endure these 

Enormities, wherefore just as my Girl was going to 

be made a Whirligig, I ran in, seized on the Child, and 

carried her home. 

Sir, I am not yet old enough lo be a FooL I suppose 
this Diversion might be at hrst invented to keni up a 
good Understanding between young Men and women, 
and so far I am not against it j but I shall never allow 
of these things. I know not what you will say to this 
Case at present, but am sure that had you been with 
me you would have seen matter of great Speculation. 
I am 

Yours, &c' 

I must confess I am afraid that my Correspondent 
had too much Reason to he a little out of Humour at 
the Treatment of his Daughter, but I conclude tliat he 
would have been much more so, had he seen one of 
those kissing Dances in which Wex. Honeycomb assures 
me they are obliged to dwell almost a Minute on the 
Fair One's Lips, or they will be too quick for the Musick, 
and dance quite out of Time. 

I am not able however to give my final Sentence 
against this Diversion i and am o? Mr, Cow/e/s Opinioo. 
that so much of Dancing, at least, as belongs to the 
Behaviour and an handsome Carriage of the Body, is 
axtreamly useful, if not absolutely necessary. 

We generally form such Ideas of People at first Sight, 
as *e are hardly ever perswaded to lay aside afterwards i 
For this Season, a Man would wish to have nothing 
disagreeable or uncomely in his Approaches, and to be 
able to enter a Room with a good Grace. 

I might add, that a moderate Knowledge in the little 
Rules of Gooi-breeding gives a Man some Assurance, 
and makes him easy in all Companies. For Want ol 
this, I have seen a Professor of a Liberal Science at a 
Loss to salute a Lady ; and a most excellent Mathematiciao 
not able to determine whether he should stand or sit 
wtiile my Lord drank to him. 
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II is the proper Business of a Dancing Master to No- 67. ^ 
regulate these Matters; tho' I take it to be a just Ohserva^ m'^Tt^^' ^I' 
tioQ, that unless you add something of your own to j^J' ' '''• 
what these fine Gentlemen teach you, and which they ' ^1 

are wholly ignorant of themselves, you will much sooner '"\ 

get the Character of an Affected Fop, than of a Well^'fared 1 

Man, _ i 

As for Country Dancing, it must indeed be confessed, 
that the great Familiarities between the two Sexes on 
this Occasion may sometimes produce very dangerous 
Consequences i and I have often thought that few Ladies' 
Hearts are so obdurate as not to be melted by the Charms 
of Musick, the Force of Motion, and an handsome younc 
Fellow who is continually playing before their Eyes, and 
convincing them that he has the perfect Use of all his 
Limbs< 

But as this kind of Dance is the particular Invention 
of our own Country, and as every one is more or less 
a Proficient in it, I would not Discountenance it) but 
rather suppose it may be practised innocently by others, 
as well as my self, who am often Partner to my Landlady's 
Eldest Daughter. 

POSTSCRIPT. 
Having heard a good Character of the Collection of 
Pictures wtiich is to be exposed to Sale on Friday next; 
and concluding, from the following Letter, that the Person 
who Collected them is a Man of no unelegant Taste, I will 
be so much his Friend as to Publish it, provided the 
Reader will only look upon it as filling up the Place of an 
Advertisement 

'From the Three Chairs in the Piazza Covent.-Garden. 
Sir, May 16, 1711, 

As you are a Sfectatoh, I think we, who make it our 
Business to extiibit any thing to publick View, ought to 
apply our selves to you for your Approbation. I have 
travelled Europe to furnish out a Show for you, and 
have brought with me what has been admired in 
every GMintry thro' which I passed. You have declared 
in many Papers, that your greatest Delights are these of 

the 
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No. 67. the Eye, which I do not doubt but I shall gratifie with as 
Thowday, Beautiful Objects as yours ever beheld. If Castles, Forests, 
Ky^ '' Ruins, Fine Women, and Graceful Men, can please you, 1 
dare promise you much Satis&ction, if vou will appear al 
my Auction on Friday next. A Sight is, I suppose, 
as grateful to a Spectatop , as a Treat to another Person, 
and therefore I hope you will pardon this Invitation 
from, 

Sir, 
Your most Obedient 

Humble Servant, 

J, GRAHAM,' 
No, 68. 

[ADDISON.] Friday, May t6, 

Nos duo turba sumus ,— Ovid. 

ONE would think tliat the larger the Company is 
in which we are engaged, the greater Variety of 
Thoughts and Subjects would be started in Discourse ; but 
instead of this, we find that Conversation is never so much 
streightned and confined as in numerous Assemblies. 
When a Multitude meet together upon any Subject of 
Discourse, their Debates are taken up chiefly with Forms 
and general Positions; nay, if we come into a more 
contracted Assembly of Men and Women, the Talk 
generally runs upon the Weather, Fashions, News, and 
the like publick Toplcks, In Proportion, as ConversatioD 
gets into Clubs and Knots of Riends, it descends into 
Particulars, and grows more fi-ee and conunuoicativei 
But the most open, instructive, and unreserved Discourse, 
is that which passes between two Persons who are 
familiar and intimate Friends. On these Occasions, a 
Man gives a Loose to every Passion and every Thought 
that is uf^)ermost, discovers his most retired Opinions of 
Persons and Things, tries the Beauty and Strength of his 
Sentiments, and exposes his whole S<>ul to the Examination 
of his Friend. 

Tuily was the first who observed, tfiat Friendship 
improves Happiness and abates Misery, by the doubling « 
our Joy and dividing of our Grief i a Thought in wbict 
he hath been followed by all the Essayers upon Frieoi' 
ship, that have written since his Time. Sir fraocis Bacoo 

has 
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has finely described other Advantages, or, as he calls No. 6S. 
iheflii Fruits of Friendship j and indeed there is no Sub^ Ef*^*)!! 
ject of Morality which has been better handled and more ^^ ^^' 
exhausted than this. Among the several fine things 
which have been spoken of it, I shall beg Leave to quote 
some out of a very ancient Author, whose Book would be 
regarded by our Modern W^its as one of the most shining 
Tracts of Morality that is extant, if it appeared under the 
Name of a Confucius, or of any celebrated Grecian Fhili' 
osopheri I mean the little Apocryphal Treatise entitled. 
The Wisdom of the Son of Sirach. How finely lias he 
described the Art of making Friends, by an obliging and 
aE^ble Behaviour? And laid down that Precept which 
a late excellent Author has delivered as his own, ' That 
we should have many Well-^shers, but few Friends.' 
Sweet Language will multiply Friends/ and a fair/speak-' 
iag Tongue will encrease kind Greetings. Be in Peace 
with many, nevertheless have but one Counsellor of a 
thousand. With what Prudence does he caution us in 
the Choice of our Friends? And with what Strokes of 
Nature (I could almost say of Humour) has he described 
the Behaviour of a treacherous and selfc-interested Friend ? 
// thou would'st get a Friend, prove him first, and 
be not hasty to credit him i For some Man is a Friend 
lor bis own Occasion, and will not abide in the Day of 
thy Trouble. And there is a Friend who being turned 
to Enmity and Strife will discover thy reproach. 
Again, Some Friend is a Companion at the Table, 
and will not continue in the Day of thy Affliction t 
But in thy Prosperity he will be as thy self, and 
will be bold over thy Servants. If thou be brought 
low he will be against thee, and hide himself from 
thy Face. What can be more strong and pointed than 
the following Verse? Separate thy self from thine 
^eznies, and take heed of thy Friends, In the next 
Words he particularizes one of those Fruits of Frieni- 
ship wliich is described at length by the two famous 
Authors abovcmentioned, and falls into a general 
Elogium of Friendship, which is very just as well as 
very sublime. A faithful Friend is a strong Defence / 
'ad he that hath found such an one, bath found a 
R Treasure 
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No. 66. Treasure. Nothing doth countervail a faithful Friend, 
Fridav, and his Excellency is unvaluable. A faithful Friend 
^^y '^' is the Medicine of Life i and tbey that fear the Lord 
shall find him. Whoso feareth the Lord shall direct 
his Friendship aright/ for as he is, so shall his 
Neighbour (that Is his Friend) be also. I do not re 
member to have met with any Saying that has pleased 
me more than that of a Friend's being the Medicine 
of Life, to express the Efficacy of Friendship in heap 
ing the Pains and Anguish wtuch naturally cleave to 
our Existence in this World ; and am wonder&illy pleased 
with the Turn in the fast Sentence, That a virtiwus 
Man shall as a Blessing meet with a Friend who 
virtuous as himself. There is another Saying in the 
same Author, which would have been very much 
admired in an Heathen Writer ( Forsalce not an old 
Friend, for the new is not comparable to him 
A new Friend is as new Wine i when it is ok 
thou shait drink it with Pleasure. With what 
Strength of Allusion, and Force of Thought, has 
he described the Breaches and Violations of Friend' 
ship? Whoso castefh a Stone at the Birds frayetb 
tbem away I and he that upbraideth his Friend, 
breaketh Friendship. Tho' thou drawesi a Sword 
at a Friend yet despair not, for there may be a re 
turning to Favour t If thou hast opened thy Moulh 
against thy Friend fear not, for there may be a Re 
conciliation ; except for upbraiding, or Pride, or dis' 
closing of Secrets, or a treacherous Wound i for, lot 
these things every Friend will depart. We may ofa' 
serve in tSs and several other Precepts in this Author, 
those little familiar Instances and Illustrations which an 
so much admired in the moral Writings of Horace aoti 
Epictetus. There are very beautiful Instances of this 
Nattire in the following Passages, which are likewise 
written upon the same Subject; " Whoso discovereth 
Secrets losetb his Credit, and shall never find a 
Friend to his Mind. Love thy Friend, and be faith' 
ful unto him \ but if thou bewrayest his Secrets, folic* 
no more after him i For as a Man hatb destroyed 
bis Enemy, so hast thou lost tbe Love of tby Friend A 
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as one that lettetb a Bird go out of his Hand, so hast No. 66. 
thou let thy Friend go, and shall not get him again i ^'^^Yi 
Foilow after him no more, for he is too far off/ he is j^j^j^ ' 
as a Roe escaped out of the Snare. As for a Wound, 
it may be bound up, and after reviling there may be 
Reconciliation i but he that bewrayetb Secrets, is 
without Hope, 

Among die several Oualidcations of a good Friend, 
this wise Man has very justly singled out Constancy 
and Faithfulness as the principal! To these, others have 
added Virtue, Knowledge, Discretion, Equality in Age 
and Fortune, and as Cicero calls it, Morum Comltas, a 
Pleasantness of Temper, If I were to give my Opinion 
upon such an exhausted Subject, I should join to these 
other Qualifications a certain /Equability or Evenness 
of Behaviour. A Man often contracts a Friendship with 
one whom pertiaps he does not find out till after a 
Year's Conversation; when on a sudden some latent 
ill Humour breaks out upon him, wiiich he never 
discovered or suspected at his first enterii^ into an 
Intimacy with him. There are several Persons who in 
some certain Periods of their Lives are inexpressibly 
agreeable, and in others as odious and detestable. Martial 
has given us a very pretty Picture of one of this Species 
in the following Epigram) 

Diificilis, faciUs, jucundus, acerbus c3 ideal, 
Nee tecum possuai virerc, aec siae (e. 

In all thy Humours, whether grave or mellow, 
Thou'rt such a touchy, testy, pleasant Fellowi 



It is very unlucky for a Man to be entangled in a 
Friendship with one, who by these Changes and Vicissi.' 
tudes of Humour is sometimes amiable and sometimes 
odious I And as most Men are at some Times in an 
admirable Frame and Disposition of Mind, it should be 
one of tihe greatest Tasks of Wisdom to keep our selves 
well when we are so, and never to go out of that 
which is the agreeable Part of our Character. C 
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! No. 69, No. 69, 

Saturday, May 19. 

Hie segetes, UUc veniuat Micitia uvae i 
Arbore! ioetus alibi alque iojussa virescuni 
Gramina. Noaae vldes, croceoa (It Tmolus odarci, 
India mittit ebur, tnolies sua thura Sahaeif 
At Ciiaiybes audi leiruai, virosaque Fontus 
Castorea, Eliadum palmai Epirus cquaniiu! 
Contiauo has leges aetemaque foedera certls 
Imposuit Nalura locis Virg. 

THERE is no Place in the Town which I so much 
love to frequent as the Royal Exchange, II gives 
me a secret Satisfaction, and, in some measure, gratifies 
my Vanity, as I am an Englishman, to see so rich ac 
Assembly of Countrymen and Foreigners consulting 
together upon the private Business of Mankind, and 
making this Metropolis a kind of Emporium for the 
whole tarth. I must confess I look upon High.'Change 
to be a great Council, in which all considerable Nations 
have their Eepresentatives, Factors in the Trading 
World are what Ambassadors are in the Politick World i 
they negotiate Affairs, conclude Treaties, and maintain 
a good Correspondence between those wealthy Societies 
of Men that are divided from one another by Seas and 
Oceans, or live on the different Extremities of a Con' 
tinent. I have often been pleased to hear Disputes 
adjusted between an Inhabitant of Japan and an Alder- 
man of London, or to see a Subject of the Great Mogul 
entering into a League with one of the Czar of Muscovy> 
I am infinitely de^hted in mixing with these several 
Ministers of Commerce, as they are distinguished by 
their different Walks and different Lan^gesf Sometimes 
I am justled among a Body of Armenians i Sometimes 1 
am lost in a Crowd of Jevrs ; and sometimes make one 
in a Groupe of Dutch^men. I am a Dane, Swede, of 
Frenchman at different limes, or rather fancy my sell 
like the old Philosopher, who i»on being asked what 
Country^^nan he was, replied, Tliat he was a Citizen 
of the World. 

Though I very frequently visit this busie Multitude 
of People, I am known to no Body there but my Fri«» 
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Sir Andrew, who often smiles upon me as he No. 69. 
sees me bustling in the Croud, but at the same time ^""j^' 
connives at my Presence without taking any further |5^ '° 
Notice of me. There is indeed a Merchant of Egypt, 
who just knows me by sight, having formerly remitted 
me some Mony to Grand Cairo; but as I am not 
versed in the Modem Coptick, our Conferences go no 
further than a Bow and a Grimace- 

This grand Scene of Business gives me an infinite 
Variety of solid and substantial Entertainments. As I 
am a great Lover of Mankind, my Heart naturally over.- 
flows with Pleasure at the sight of a prosperous and 
happy Multitude, insomuch that at many publick Solem.- 
nities I cannot forbear expressing my Joy with Tears 
that have stoln down my Cheeks. For this Reason I 
am wonderfully delighted to see such a Body of Men 
thriving in their own private Fortunes, and at the same 
time promoting the Publick Slock ; or in other Words, 
raising Estates for their own Families, by bringing into 
their Country whatever is wanting, and carrying out 
of it whatever is superfluous- 
Nature seems to have taken a particular Care to 
disseminate her Blessings among the different Regions of 
the \Corld, with an Eye to this mutual Intercourse and 
Traffick among Mankind, that the Natives of the several 
Parts of the Globe might have a kind of Dependance 
ufson one another, and be united together by their 
common Interest, Almost every Degree produces some-' 
thing peculiar to it. The Food often gjows in one 
Country, and the Sauce in another. The Fruits of 
Portugal are corrected by the Products of Barbadoest 
The Infusion of a China Plant sweetned with the Pith of 
an Indian Cane. The Philippick Islands give a Flavour 
to our European Bowls. The single Dress of a Woman 
of Quality is often the Product of an Hundred Climates. 
The Mijf and the Fan come together from the different 
Ends of the Earth. The Scarf is sent from the Torrid 
Zone, and the Tippet from beneath the Pole. The 
Brocade Petticoat rises out of the Mines of Peru, and the 
Diamond Necklace out of the Bowels of ladostan. 
If we consider our own. Country in its natural Pronxct, 
wimout. 
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No. 69. without any of the Benetlls and Advantages of Commerce, 
Saturday, what a iKitreii uncomfortable Spot of Earth ^tls to our 
K^y'^' Share I Natural Historians fell us, that no Fruit grows 
originally among us, besides Hips and Haws, Acorns and 
Pig'Nutts, with other Delicacies of the like Nature ; Thai 
our Climate of it self, and without the Assistances of Art, 
can malie no further Advances towards a Rumb than Is 
a Sloe, and carries an Apple to no greater a Perlcctioo ' 
than a Crabs That our Melons, our Peaches, our Figs, 
our Apricots, and Cherries, are Strangers among us, im/ 
ported in different Ages, and naturalized in our English 
Gardens i and that they would all degenerate and M 
away into the Trash of our own Country, if they were ■ 
wholly neglected by the Ranter, and left to the Mercy of 
our Sun and Soit Nor has Tratfick more enriched our 1 
Vegetable World, than it has improved the whole Face of 
Nature among us. Our Ships arc laden with the Harvest I 
of every Climate i Our Tables are stored with Spices, and 
Oils, and Wines t Our iRooms are filled with Pyramids of 
China, and adorned with the Workmanship of Jspam 
Our Moming's'Draught comes to us from the remotest 
Comers of the Earth i We repair our Bodies by the Drugs 
of America, and repose our selves under Indian Canopies, 
My Friend Sir Andfew calls the Vineyards of France our 
Gardens ; the Spice^Islands our Hot-'beds ; the Perstam 
our SillfWcavers, and the Chinese our Potters. Nature 
indeed furnishes us with the bare Necessaries of Life, bul 
Traffick gives us a great Variety of what is Useful, and 
at the same time supplies us with every thing that is Coii' 
venient and Ornamental, Nor is it the least Part of tbis 
our Happiness, that whilst we enjoy the remotest Products 
of the North and South we are free from those Extremities 
of Weather wliich give them Birth ; That our Eyes arerf 
freshed with the green Fields of Britain, at the same time 
that our Palates are feasted with Fruits that rise between 
the Tropicks. 

For these Reasons there are not more liseful Members 
in a Commonwealth than Merchants. They knit Mafl' 
kind together in a mutual Intercourse of good Offices, di^ 
tribute the Gifts of Nature, find Work for the Poor, add 
Wealth to the Rich, and Magnificence to the Great Oitf 
EogiisD 
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English Merchant converts the Tin of his own Country No, 69. Ib 
into Gold, and exchanges his Wooll for Rubies, The f?"^S^< ill 
Mabomeiaas are cloathed in our British Manufacture, J^ "' \3i 
and the Inhabitants of the Frozen Zone warmed with 
the Fleeces of our Sheep. 

When I have been upon the 'Change, I have often 
fancied one of our old Kings standing in Person, where 
he is represented in Effigy, and looking down upon the 
■wealthy Concourse of People with which that Place is 
every Day filled. In this Case, how would he be sur.- 
prized to hear all the Languages of Europe spoken in tliis 
little Spot of his former Dominions, and to see so many 
pivate Men, who in fiis Time would have been the 
Vassals of some powerful Baron, Negotiating like Princes 
for greater Sums of Mony than were formerly to be met 
with in the Royal Treasury! Trade, without enlarging 
the British Territories, has given us a kind of additional 
Empire i It has multiplied the Number of the Rich, made 
our Landed Estates infinitely more Valuable than they 
were formerly, and added to ihem an Accession of other 
Estates as valuable as the Lands themselves. C 

No, 70. 

[ADDISON.] Monday, May 2L 

laterdum valgus rccluto videt. — Hor, 

WHEN I travelled, I took a particular Delight in 
hearing the Songs and Fables that are come from 
Father to Son, and are most in vog;ue among the common 
People of the Countries through which I passed ; for it is 
impossible that any thing shoiSd be universally tasted and 
aMroved by a Multitude, tho' they are only the Rabble of 
a Nation, which hath not in it some peculiar Aptness to 
please and gratifie the Mind of Man, Human Nature is 
the same in all reasonable Creatures ; and wfiatever falls 
in with it, will meet with Admirers amongst Readers of 
all Qualities and Conditions, MoHere, as we are told by 
Monsieur BoHeau, used to read all his Comedies to an 
<M Woman who was his Housekeeper, as she sat with 
him at her Work by the Chimney-corner i and coiild 
foretel the Success of his Play in the Theatre, from the 
Reecftioa 
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No, 70. Reception it met at his Firc'Sidcs For he tells us the 
Monday, Audience always followed the old Woman, and never 
^ 21, ^^ ^o laugh ^ ^^ sanie Place. 

I know nothing which more shews the essential and 
inhei-ent Perfection of Simplicity of Thought, above that 
which I call the Gothick Manner in Writing, than this, 
that the first pleases all Kinds of Palates, and the latter 
only such as Mve formed to themselves a wroiw artificial 
Taste upon little fanciful Authors and Writers ofEpigram, 
Homer, VirgU, or Milton, so far as the Language of 
their Poems is understood, will please a Reader of plain 
common Sense, who would neiflier relish nor comprc 
h«md an Epigram of Martial, or a Poem of Cowley \ So, 
on the contrary, an ordinary Song or Ballad that is the 
Delight of the common People, cannot fail to please all 
such Readers as are not unqualified for the Entcrlainmenl 
by their Affectation or Ignorance i and the Reason is plain, 
because the same Paintings of Nature which recomoiend 
it to the most ordinary Reader, will appear Beautiful to the 
most refined. 

The old Song of ChevyvCbase is the favourite Ballad of 
the common People of England f aad Sen, Johnson used 
to say he had rather have been the Author of it than 
of all his Worlffi. Sir Philip Sidney in his Discourse 
d Poetry speaks of it in the following Words; / never 
beard the old Song of Piercy and Douglas, that I found 
not my Heart more moved than with a Trumpet / and 
yet it is sung by some blind Crowder with no rougher 
Voice than rude Stile/ which being so evU apparelled 
in the Dust and Cobweb of that uncivil Age, what would 
it work trimmed in the gorgeous Eloquence of Pindar I 
For my own Part, I am so professed an Admirer of this 
antiquated Song, that I shall give my Reader a Critick upon 
it, without any further Apology for so doing. 

The greatest Modem Critidb have laid it down as a 
Rule, That an Heroick Poem should be founded upon 
some important Precept of Morality, adapted to the Con' 
stitution of the Country in which the Poet writes. Homer 
and Virgil have formed their Rans in this View. As 
Greece was a Collection of many Governments, who 
Stdfered very much among themselves, and gave the 
Persies 
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Persian Emperor, who was their common Enemy, many Na 70. 
Advantages over them by their mutual Jealousies and ^'^^' 
Aoimosilies, Homer, in order to establish among them an J^ ^'' 
Union, which was so necessary for their Safety, ^>ounds 
his Poem upon the Discords of the several Grecian Princes 
who were eiw:aged in a Confederacy against an Asiatick 
Prince, and the several Advantages which the Enemy 
gained by such their Discords, At the Time the Poem 
we are now treating of was written, the Dissentions of 
the Barons, who were then so many petty Princes, ran very 
high, whether they quarrelled among tnemselves, or with 
their Neighbours, and produced unspeakable Calamities to 
the Country i The Poet, to deter Men from such unnatural 
Contentions, describes a bloody Battel and dreadftjl Scene 
of Death, occasioned by the mutual Feuds which reigned 
in the Families of an English and Scotcti Nobleman* That 
he designed this for the Instruction of his Poem, we may 
learn from his four last Lines, in which, after the Example 
of the modern Tragedians, he draws from it a Precept for 
the Benefit of his Readers. 

God save the King, aad bless the Land 
la PIeaty,Joy, and Peace i 

Aad graoi beacefaiib that foul Debate 
'Tveixl Noblemen way cease. 

The next Point observed by the greatest Heroic Poets, 
hath been to celebrate Persons and Actions which do 
Honour to their Country i Thus Virgil's Hero was the 
Founder of Rome, Homer's a Prince of Greece f and fe>r 
tfiis Keason Valerius Flaccus and Statins, who were 
both Romans, might be justly derided for having chosen 
the Expedition of the Golden Fleece, and the vTars of 
Thebes, for the Subjects of their Epic Writings. 

The Poci before us lias not only found out an Hero 
in his own Country, but raises the Reputation of it by 
several beautiful Incidents. The English are the first 
who take the Field, and the last who quit it. Tfie 
English bring only Fifteen hundred to tlie Battel, the 
Scotch Two thou^ind. The English keep the Field 
with Fifty three I The Scotch retire with Fifty five) 
All the rest on each Side being slain in Battel But 
the most remarkable Circumstance of this Kind, is the 
different 
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No. 7a different Manner in which the Scotch and English 
Moaibv, Kings receive the News of this Fi^ht, and of the great 
: May 21. Men's Deaths who commanded in it, 



This News V 

Where Scotland's King did reiga, 
That brave Earl Douglas suddenly 

Was with aa Arrow slaia. 

heavy News, King James did say, 
Scotlaad can Witness be, 

1 have aot any Captain mare 
Of such Account as be. 

Like Tydiags to King Henty came 

Within as short a Space, 
That Piercy of Northumberlaod 

Was slaia in GievyChacc. 

Now God be with him, said our King, 

Sith 'twill no better be, 
I trust I have within my Realm 



in my Realm 
good as he. 



Five hundred as 

Yet shall aot Scot nor Scotland say 

But I will Vengeance talce, 
Aad be revenged on them all 

For brave Lord Piercy's Sake. 
This Vow full well the fCing perform'd 

After en Humblcdown, 
In erne Day fifty Knights were stain 

With Lords of great Renown. 
And of Ihe rest of small Account 

Did manyTbouaands dye, Lz. 

At the same time that our Poet shews a laudable Par^ 
tiality to his Country-men. he represents the Scots after 
a Manner not unbecoming so bold and brave a People, 



His Sentiments and Actions are every Way suitable to 
an Hero, One of us two, says he, must dyei I am an 
Earl as well as your self, so that you can have no 
Pretence for refu^ the Combat i However, says he, 
'tia Pity, and indeed would be a Sin, that so many 
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lODOcent Men should perish for our Sakes; rather let you No. 70. 

and I end our Ouarrel in single Fight m°''*o'7' 

Fcr tbuB I wlU eut'brarcd be. |^ ^ 

Oae of us two shall dye/ 
I kaow Ibee well, an Earl ibau art, 

Lord Piercy, se am /. 
But trust me, Piercy, Pity it were. 

And great Offeace, to Ml] 
Any at these our harmless Men, 

For they bare done ao III 
Let Ibou and I the Battel try. 

And set our Men aside i 
Accurst be he, Lord Piercy said, 
By wbom this is deay'd. 
When these brave Men had distinguished themselves 
in the Battel and in sin^e Combat with each othefi in 
the Midst of a generous ParlYi full of heroic Sentiments, 
the Scotch Earl falls ! and with his Dying Words encour^ 
ages his Men to revenge his Death, representing to 
them, as the most bitter Circumstance of it, that his 
Rival saw him fall. 

With that there came an Arrow keen 

Out of aa English Bow, 
Wfiicb struck Bar/ Douglas to the Heart 

A deep and deadly Fuow. 
Who never spoke more Words than these, 

Figbt on my meny Men all, 
For why, my Life is at aa End, 
Lord Piercy sees my Fall 
Merry Men, in the Language of those Times, is no 
more than a chearful Word for Companions and Fellow.' 
Soldiers, A Passage in the Eleventh Book of Virgil's 
/Eaeida is very nuich to be admired, where Camiila in 
her last Agonies, instead of weeping over the Wound 
she had received, as one might have expected from a 
Warrior of her Sex, considers only {like the Hero of 
whom we are now speaking) how the Battel should be 
continued after her Death, 

Turn sic eipirans, tz. 
A gathering Mist o'erctouds her chearful Byes/ 
And bom her Cheeks the rosy colour flies. 
Then, turns to her, whom, of her Female Train, 
$be trusted moat, aad thus she speaks with Pain. 
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No, 70. Acca, 'tis past! He swims before mj' Sight, 

fJl^iaY Inexorable Death i and claims bis Right. 

\jj™ 21,' Bear my last Words to Turnus, fly with Speed, 

:{7U; Aad bid him timely to my Charge succeedi 

Repel the Troians, aad the Town relieve i 

Turaus did not die in so heroic a Manner i tho' our 
Poet seems to Imvc had his eye upon Turntjs's Speech 
in the last Verse. 



Earl Pitrcy's Lamentation over his Enemy is generous, 
beautiful, and passionate; I must only caution the Reader 
not to let the Simplicity of the Stile, which one may 
well pardon in so old a Poet, prejudice him against the 
Greatness of the Thought. 

Then leariag Life Earl Piercy took 

The dead Maa by the Haad, 
And said, Earl Douglas far thy Life 
Would I bad lost my Land. 

O ChnstI My rery Heart doth bleed 

With Sorrow for thy Salcei 
For surt a more renowned Knight 

Mischance did never take. 

That beautiful Line Taklag the dead Maa by rite 
Hand, will put the Reader in Mind of -^"fass Be/ 
haviour towards Lausus, whom he himself had Slam 
as he came to the Rescue of his aged Father. 

At vera u( vulttim vidit morientis, Sora, 

Or» modis Anchisiades pallentia miris, 

Jagemuit, miserans graviter, deitramque tttendit, te. 

The pious Prince beheld young Lausus deadj 

He griev'd, be wepti then grasp'd his Hand, and said, 

Poor hapless Youth I What Praises can be pdd 

To Worth so great / 

I shall take another Opportunity to consider the othw 
Parts of this old Song, C 
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No- 71. K« 

[STEELE] Tuesday, May 22, May 22; 

— Scrlberc jusslf amor,— Ovid, ''''' 

THE entire Conquest of our Passions is so difficult a 
Work, that they who despair of it should think of 
a less difficuit Task, and only attempt to Regulate them. 
But tliere is a third thing which may contribute not 
only to the Ease, but also to the Reasure of our Lifej 
and that is, refining our Passions to a greater Elegance, 
than we receive them from Nature. When the Passion 
is Love, this Work is performed in innocent, tho' rude 
and uncultivated Minds, by the mere Force and Dignity 
of the Object. There are Forms which naturally create 
Respect in the Beholders, and at once inflame and 
chastise the Imagination, Such an Impression as this 
gives an immediate Ambition to deserve, in order to 
please. This Cause and Effect are beautifully described 
by Mr, Drydea in the Fable of Cymon and Ipblgeala. 
After he has represented Cymoa so stupid, that 

He whistled as he went, for want oi Thought, 
he makes him fall into the following Scene, and shews 
its Influence upon him so excellently, that it appears as 
Natural as Wonderful 

b bappen'd on a Suauner's Holiday, 

That to the Greeawood' shade he took hia wayi 

His Ouarteifstaff, which be cou'd ae'er forsake, 

Huag half before, and lialf behind bis Back, 

He trudg'd along uakaowiag what be sought, 

Aod whistled as he went, for want ef Thought, 
By Chance conducted, or by Tliirst constraia'd, 

The deep Recesses of the Grove be gaia'di 

Where in a Plaio. defended by the Wood, ^ 

Crept tfira' the matted Grass a^ Crystal Flood, !■ 

By vbich aa Alablastcr Fountain stood i J 

And on the Margin of the Fount was laid 

{Attended by her Slaves) a sleeping Maid, 

Like Dian, and her Nymphs, when tir'd with Sport, 

To rest by cool Burolas they resort i 

The Dame her self the Goddess veil eipress'd. 

Not mare distiaguish'd by her Purple Vest, 

Tbaa by the ebarming Features of ber Face, 

And ey'a in Slumber a superior Gracei 

Her 
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I No. 71. ^^'' come/y Limbs compos'd with decent Care, '1 

I TuesdaVf I^"" Body siiaded with a slight Cymatri \ 

I Hay 2a We/ Bosom to (be View was otuy bare i \ 

\i I7IL The Faoalog Wind upon ber Bosom blows, \ 

To meet the Fanning Wind the Bosom rosci I 

The Fanning Wind and purling Streams continue ber | 
Repose. J 

The Fool of Nalure stood ■with stupid Eyes 
And gaping Mouth, that testify'd Surprize, 
Fii'd oa ber Fac:e, nor could remove bis Sight, 
New as he was to Love, and Novice in Delights 
Long mute be stood, and, leaning on Ms Staff, 
His Wonder wilness'd with an Ideot Laugb i 
Then would have spoke, but by bis gUmm'ring Sense 
First found bis want of Words, and fear'd Offence! 
Doubted for what he was he should be known, 
By his Clown/Acceat, and his Country Tone, 
But lest this fine Description should be excepted agaix 
as the Creation of that great Master Mr, Drydea, and 
not zn Account of what has really ever happened if 
the World [ I shall give you, verbafixn, the Epistle o 
an enamoured Footman in the Country, to his Mistress. 
Their Simames shall not be incerted, because theii 
Passion demands a greater Respect than Is due to their 
Quality. James is Servant in a great Family, and 
Elizabeth waits upon the Daughter of one as numerous, 
some Miles off of her Lover, James, before he bduii 
Betty, was vain of his Strcncth, a rough Wrestler, and 
quarrelsome CudgebPlayer f Betty a pubUck Dancer at 
Maypoles, a Romp at Stool Balli He always following 
idle Women, she playing among the Peasants i He a 
Country Bully, she a Country Coquette, But Love bis 
made her constantly in her mistress's Chamber, where 
the young Lady gratifies a secret Passion of her own, 
by making Betty talk of James ; and James is become 
a constant Walter near his Master's Apartment, in reatP 
ing, as well as he can, Romances. I cannot learn wha 
Molly is, who it seems walked Ten Mile to carry the 
angry Message, which gave Occasion to what follows. 

'To ELIZABETH 

My Dear Betty, May 14, 1711. 

Remember your bleeding Lover, who lyes bleeding 
at the Wounds Cupid made with the Arrows be 
bowowea 
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borrowed at the Eyes of Venus, which is your sweet No. 71, 
Person, M*"!^' i 

Nay more, with the Token you sent me for myj^'^''' ' 
Love and Service oflered to your sweet Pcrsoa, which 
was your base Respects to my ill Conditions^ when 
alas! there is no ill Conditions in me, but quite con,- 
traryi all Love and Purity, especially to your sweet 
Person; but all this I take as a Jest 

But the sad and dismal News which Molly broi^ht 
me, struck me to the Heart, which was, it seems, and 
is your ill Conditions for my Love and Respects to 
you. 

For she told me, if I came Forty times to you, you 
would not speak with me, which Words I am sure is 
a great Grief to me. 

Now, my Dear, if I may not be permitted to your 
sweet Company, and to have the Happiness of speaks 
ing with your sweet Person, I beg the Favour of you 
to accept of this my secret Mind and Thoughts, which 
hath so long lodged in my Breast; the wluch if you 
do not accept, I believe will go nigh to break my 
Heart. 

For indeed, my Dear, I love you above alt the 
Beauties I ever saw in all my Life. 

The young Gentleman, and my Master's Daughter, 
the Londoner that is come down to marry her, sate in 
the Arbour most part of last Night Oh! dear Betty, 
must the Nightingales sing to ttiosc who marry for 
Mony, and not to us true Lovers 1 Oh my dear Betty, 
that we could meet this Night where we used to do in 
the Wood! 

Now, my Dear, if I may not have the Blessing of 
kissing your sweet Lips, I beg I may have the Happi,- 
ness of kissiiu; your rair Hand, widi a few Lines from 
your dear self presented by whom you please or think 
fit I believe, a Time would permit mc, I could write 
all Day; but the Time being short, and Paper little, no 
more from your ncver.'failing Lover till Death, 

James ' 

Poor James\ Since his Time and Paper were so 
sliort 
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|No.7i. short! I. that have more than I can use well of both, 
I Tuesday, will put the Sentiments of his kind Letter (the Stile o[ 
}}!^fy ^^' which seems to be confused with Scraps he had got 
' in hearing and reading what he did not understani) 

into what he meant to express, 

'Dear Creature, 
Can you then neglect him who has forgot all his 
Recreations and Enjoroients, to pine away his Life in 
thinking of you? When I do so, you appear more 
amiable to me than Venus does in" the most beautiful 
Description that ever was made of her. All this Kind' 
ness you return with an Accusation, thai I do not love 
you I But the contrary is so manifest, thai I cannot 
think you in earnest. But the Certainty given me in 
your Message by Molly, that you do not love me, is 
what robs me of all Comfort She says you will not 
see me) If you can have so much Cruelty, at least 
write to me, thai I may kiss the Impression made by 
your fair Hand. I love you above all thii^, and, in 
my Condition, what you look upon with Indifference 
is to me the most exquisite Pleasure or Pain- Our 
young Lady, and a fine Gentleman from London, who 
are to marry for mercenary Ends, walk about our 
Gardens, and hear the Voice of Evening Nightingales, 
as if for Fashion.-salcc they courted mose Solitudes, 
because they have heard Lovers do so. Oh Settyl 
could I hear these Eivulets murmur, and Birds sing 
wh^e you stood near me, how little sensible should I 
be that we are both Servants, thai there is any thing 
on Earth above us- Oh I I could write to you as long 
as I love you, till Death it self. 

JAMES. 

N.B. By the Words III Conditions, James means in 
a Woman Coquetry, in a Man Inconstancy. K 
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No. 72. ^°' ^ 

[ADDISON,] WEdnesday, May 23, dlyf"*^ 

wet, multosque per aoaos ™1' ^^' 

j aumerantur avonim. — Virg, 

HAVING already given my Reader an Account of 
several extraordinary Clubs both ancient and modem. 
I did not design to have troubled him with any more Nar' 
ratives of this Nature i but I have lately received Informa.' 
lioQ of a Club which I can call neither ancient nor modem, 
that I dare say will be no less surprising to my Reader 
than it was to my self \ for which Reason I shall communi- 
cate it to the Publick as one of the greatest Curiosities in 
Its kind, 

A Friend of mine complaining of a Tradesman who is 
related to him, after having represented him as a very idle 
worthless Fellow, who neglected his Family, and spent 
most of his Time over a Bottle, told me, to conclude his 
Character, that he was a Member of the Everlastiag Club, 
So very odd a Title raised my Curiosity to enquire into 
the Nature of a Club that had such a sounding Name; 
upon which my Friend gave me the following Account 

The Everlasting Club consists of an hundred Members, 
who divide the whole twenty four Hours among them in 
such a manner, that the Club sits Day and Night from 
one end of the Year to another ( no Party presuming to 
rise till they are relieved by those who are in course to 
succeed ihem. By this means a Member of the Everlast- 
ing Club never wants Company i for tho' he is not upon 
Duty himself, he is sure to find some who are ; so that if 
he be disposed to take a Whet, a Nooning, an Evening's 
Draught, or a Bottle after Midnight, he goes to the Qub, 
and finds a Knot of Friends to his Mind, 

It is a Maxim in this Club That the Steward never 
dies i for as they succeed one another fay way of Rotation, 
no Man is to quit the great Elbowchair which stands at 
the upper End of the Table, till his Successor is in a Readi- 
ness to fill it ; insomuch that there has not been a Sede 
vacaate in the Memory of Man, 

This Club was instituted towards the End (or, as some 
s of 
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INa 72, of them say, about the Middle) of the Civil Wars, and 
jWed0e*' continued without Inteffuption till the Time of the Great 
u^' ■31 ^^^' "which burnt them out, and dispersed them for 
im several Weeks. The Steward at that time maintained his 

Post till he had like to have been blown up with a neigh- 
bouring House (which was demolished in order to stop 
the Fire) i and would not leave the Chair at last, till he 
had emptied all the Bottles upon the Table, and received 
rmcated Directions from the Club to withdraw himself, 
This Steward is frequently talked of in the Club, and 
looked upon by every Member of it as a greater Man, 
than the famous Captain mentioned in my Lord CUren/ 
don, who was burnt in his Ship because he would not 
quit it without orders, It is said that towards the Close 
of 1700, being the great Year of Jubilee, the Club had it 
under Coi^eration whether they should break up or 
continue diefr Session ; but afier many Speeches and Dc 
bates, it was at length agreed to sit out the other Century, 
This Resolution passed In a general Club Nemine Coatra' 
dicente. 

Having given this short Account of the Institution and 
Continuation of the Everlasting Club, I should here en* 
deavour to say something of the Manners and Characters 
of its several Members, which I shall do according to the 
best Lights I have received in this Matter. 

It appears by their Books in general, thai since their 
first Institution they have smoaked Fifty Tun of Tobacco, 
drank TTiirty Thousand Butts of Ale, One Thousand Hogs' 
heads of Red Port, Two hundred Barrels of Brandy, Mid 
a Kilderkin of small Been There has been likewise a 
great Consumption of Cards. It is also said, that they 
observe the Law in Ben. Johnson's Club, which orders 
the Fire to be always kept in (focus perennis esto) as 
well for the Convenience of lighting thefr Pipes, as to 
cure the Dampness of the CIub-'Eoom. They have aii 
old Woman in the nature of a Vestal, whose Business it 
is to cherish and perpetuate die Fire, which hums from 
Generation to Generation, and has seen the Glass.'house 
Fires in and out above an Hundred times. 

The Everlasting Club treats all other Clubs with an 
Eye of Contempt, and talks even of the KltfCataoA Octobet 
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as of a couple of Upstarts. Their ordinary Discourse (as No, 72, ; i 
much as I have been able to learn of it) turns altogether Tedoefi , 
iqion such Adventures as have passed in their own As' ^J' 23 '. 
sembly I of Members who have taken the Glass in their 1711; ' 
Turns for a Week together, without stirring out of the 
Club; of others who have smoaked an hundred Pipes at 
a Sitting ; of others who have not missed their Morning's 
Draught for Twenty Years together 1 Sometimes they 
speak in Paptures of a Run of Ale in King Charleys p 

Reign ; and sometimes reflect with Astonislunent upon « 

Games at Whisk, which have been miraculously recovered i 

by Members of the Society, when in all human Proba' 
biJily the Case was desperate. 

They delight in several old Catches, wtilch they sing ? 

at all Hours to encourage one another to moisten their i 

Clay, and grow immorial by drinking ; with many othet I 

edifying Exhortations of the like nature. 1 

There are four general Clubs held in a Year, at which | 

Times they fill up Vacancies, appoint Waiters, confirm 
the old Fire.-Maker, or elect a new one, settle Contribtv 
tions for Coals, Pipes, Tobacco, and other Necessaries. .', 

The Senior Member lias out^-Kved the whole Club ^ 

twice over, and has been drunk with the Graodbthers | 

of some of the present silting Members. C I 

No. 73. J 
[ADDISON.] Thursday. Hay 24. f 
O Dea cerlel—Wixg. 

IT is very strange to consider, that a Creature like Man, 
who is sensible of so many Weaknesses and Imperfect 
lions, should be actuated by a Love of Fame 1 That Vice 
and Ignorance, Imperfection and Misery stiould contend 
for Praise, and endeavour as much as posdble to make 
themselves Objects of Admiration. 

But notwithstanding Man's Essential Perfection is but 
Very litde, his Comparative Perfection may be very con* 
siderable. If he looks upon himself in an abstracted Light 
he has not much to boast of ; but if he considers hiimelf 
with regard to others, he may find Occasion of glorying, 
if not in his own Virtues, at least in the Absence oi 
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la 73, another's Imperfections. This gives a different Turn to 

Jhuraday, the Eeflections of the Wise Man and the Fool. The first 

^ ^^' endeavours to shine in himself, and the last to out^shine 

j ' others. The first is humbled by the Sense of his own 

Infirmities, the last is lifted up by the Discovery of those 

which he observes in other Men. "Die Wise Man con- 

siders what he wants< and the Fool what he abounds in, 

The Wise Man is happy when he gains his own Appro' 

bation, and the Fool when he Recommends himself to die 

Applause of those about him. 

But however unreasonable and absurd this Passion for 
Admiration may appear in such a Creature as Man, it is 
not wholly to be discouraged ; since it often produces 
very good Effects, not only as it restrains him from doing 
any ming which is mean and contemptible, but as it 

Pushes lum to Actions which are great and glorious. The 
rinciple may be defective or faulty, but the Consequences 
it produces are so good, that, for the Benefit of Mai^nd, it 
ought not to be extinguished. 

ft is observed by Cicero, that Men of the greatest and 
the most shining Paris are the most actuated by Ambition i 
and if we look into the two Sexes, I believe we shall 
find this Principle of Action stronger in Women than in 
Men, 

The Passion for Praise, which is so very vehement ia 
the fair Sex, produces excellent Effects in Women of 
Sense, who desire to be admired for that only which de^ 
serves Admiration i and I tliink we may observe, witfiout 
a Compliment to them, that many of them do not only 
live in a more uniform Course of Virtue, but with an in> 
finitely greater Regard to their Honour, than what we find 
in the Generality of our own Sex. How many Instances 
have we of Cl^stity, Fidelity, Devotion? How many 
Ladies distinguish themselves by the Education of their 
Children, Care of their Families, and Love of their Hus^ 
bands, which are the great Qualities and Atchievements 
of Womankind s As the making of War, the carrying on 
of Traffick, the Administration of Justice, are those by 
which Men grow famous, and get themselves a Name> 
But as this Passion for Admiration, when it works 
according to Reason, improves the beautiful Part of ouf 
%>edes 
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' Species in every thing that is Laudable ; so nothing is No, 73; i 
more Destructive to them when it is governed fay Vanity Thursday 1 
and Folly. What I have therefore here to say, only {^^ 24, 
regards the vain Part of the Sex, whom for certain Reasons^ 
which the Reader will hereafter see at large, I shall 
distinguish by the name of Idols. An Idol is wholly 
taken up in the Adorning of her Person. You see in 
every Posture of her Body, Air of her Face, and Motion of 

her Head, that it is her Business and Employment to gain ^ j 

Adorers. For this Reason your Idols ap{^ar in all publick 1 
Places and Assemblies, in order to seduce Men to their 

Worship. The Playhouse is very ^equently filled with ^ 
Idols; several of them are carried in Procession every 

Evening about the Ring, and several of them set up their p 

Worship even in Churches. They are to be accosted in I 

the Language proper to the Deity, Life and Death are in ' ' 

their Power i Joys of Heaven and Pains of Hell are at their |l 

disposal t Paradise is in their Arms, and Eternity in every £ 

Moment that you are present with them. Raptures, r 

Transports, and Extasies are the Rewards which they st 

confer ( Sighs and Tears, Prayers and broken Hearts are J 

the Offerings which are paid to them. Their Smiles make | 

Men happy i their Frowns drive them to despair. I shall 1 

only add under this Head, that Ovid's Book of the Art of > 

Love is a kind of Heathen Ritual, which contains all the 1 

Forms of Worsliip which are made use of to an Idol. 1 

it would be as difficult a Task to reckon up these different S 

kinds of Idols, as Milton's was to number those that were % 

known in Canaan, and the Lands adjoining. Most of them i 

are Worshipped, like Moloch, in Fires and Flames. Some -^ 

of them, like Baal, love to see their Votaries cut and I 

slashed, and shedding their Blood for them. Some of J 

them, like the Idol in the Apocrypha, must have Treats 4 

and Collations prepared for them every Night, It has | 

indeed been known, that some of them have been used by ^ 

their incensed Worshippers like the Chinese Idols, who I 

are Wlupped and Scourged when they refuse to comply ^ 

with the Prayers that are offered to them, f 

I must here observe, that those idofatcrs who devote t 

themselves to the Idols I am here speaking of, difier very I 

niuch from all other kinds of Idolaters. For as others foil | 

out I 
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Mo. 73. oul because they W^orship different Idols, these Idolaters 

TlitindaYi quarrel because they Worship the same. 

™y 24, yjjg Intention therefore of the Idol is quite contrary to 

1 the wishes of the Idolater ( as the one desires to confine 

the Idol to himself, the whole Business and Ambition of 

the other is to multiply Adorers. This Humour of an 

Idol is prettily described in a Tale of Chaucen He reprc 

sents one of them sitting at a Table with three of her 

Votaries about her, who are all of them courting her 

Favour, and paying their Adorations i She smiled upon 

one, draok to another, and trod upon the other's Foot which 

was under the Table. Now which of these three, says die 

old Bard, do you think was the Favourite ? In troth, says 

he, not one of all the three. 

The Behaviour of this old Idol in Chaucer, puts me tn 
mind of the Beautiful Clartnda, one of the greatest Idols 
among the Modems. She is Worshipped once a Week by 
Candlelight in the midst of a large Congregation generally 
called an Assembly. Some of the gayest Youmsinthe 
Nation endeavour to plant themselves in her Eye, while 
she sits in form with multitudes of Tapers burning about 
her. To encourage the Zeal of her Idolaters, she bestows 
a Mark of her Favour upon every one of them, before they 
go out of her Presence. She asks a Question of one. tells 
a Story to another, glances an Ogle upon a third, takes a 
Pinch of Snuff from the fourth, lets her Fan drop by 
accident to give the fifth an occasion of taking it up. In 
short every one goes away satisfied with his Success, and 
encouraged to renew his Devotions on the same Canonical 
Hour llwt Day Sevennight. 

An Idol may be Undeified by many accidental Causes, 
Marriage in particular is a kind of CauaX.^' Apotheosis, or 
a Deification inverted. When a Man becomes familiar 
with fiis Goddess, she quickly sinks into a Woman. 

Old Ape is likewise a great Decayer of your Idoli The 
truth of it is, there is not a more unhappy Being than a 
superannuated Idol, especially when ^e has contracted 
such Airs and Behaviour as are only Graceful when her 
Worshippers are about her. 

Considering therefore that in these and many other 

Cases the woman generally out'lives the Idol, I must 

Ktum 
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return to the Moral of this Paper, and desire my fair No, ?3. 1 

Readers to give a proper Direction lo their Passion for 'UuOtitr ' 
being admired f In order to wtiich, they must endeavour [^ ^*' 
to make themselves the Objects of a reasonable and 

lasting Admiration. This is not lo be hoped for b-om -i. 

Beauty, or Dress, or Fashion, but from those inward |] 

Ornaments which are not to be defaced by Time or ^ 

Sickness, and which appear most amiable to those who '' 

are most acquainted with them. C |, 

No, 74, " ^ 

[ADDISON-] Friday, May 25, 

^— Pendent opera iattmipta .— Virg, . 

IN my last Monday's Paper I gave some general 
Instances of those beautiful Strokes which please the 
Reader in the old Song of ChevyChasei I shall here, 
according to my Promise, be more particular, and shew 
that the Sentiments in that Ballad are extreamly Natural 
and Poetical, and full of the majestick Simplicity which ^ 

we admire in the greatest of the ancient Poets i For ? 

which Eeason I shall quote several Passages of it, in f* 

which the Thought is altogether the same with what 
we meet in several Passages of the /Eaeidj not that I 
would infer from tfience, that the Poet (whoever he 
was) proposed to himself any Imitation of those Passages, 
but that he was directed to them in general, by the 
same kind of Poetical Genius, and by the same Copyings 
after NatiH'e. 

Had this old Song been filled with Epigrammatical 
Turns and Points of Wit, it might perhaps have pleased 
the wrong Taste of some Readers! but it would never 
have become the Delight of the common People, nor 
have warmed the Heart of Sir Philip Sidney like the 
Sound of a Trumpet f it is only Nature that can have 
this Effect, and please those Tastes which are the most 
unprejudiced or the most refined. I must however beg 
leave to dissent from so great an Authority as that a 
Sir Phiii'p Sidney, in the Judgment which he has passed 
as to the rude Stile and evil Apparel of this Antiquated 
Song) for there are several Parts in it where not only 

the 
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iNo.74, the Thought but the Language is majestick, and the 
iFji'lay. Numbers sonorous ) at least, the Apparel is much more 
,Hay 25, gg^ggQug than many of the Poets made use of in Oueen 
f Elizabeth's Time, as the Reader will see in several d 

the following Quotations, 

What can be greater than either the Thought or the 
Expression in that Stanza, 

To drive the Deer with Hound and Horn 

Earl Piercy took his Wayi 
The Child may rue that was unborn 
The Hunting of that Day! 

This Way of considering the Misfortunes which this 
Battel would bring upon Posterity, not only on those 
who were born immediately after the Battel and lost 
their Fathers in it, but on those also who perished in 
future Battels which took their rise from this Quarrel ol 
the two Earls, is wonderfully beautiful, and conformable 
to the Way of Thinking among the ancient Poets. 

Audiet pugnas vitio parenlum 
Sara /'uTcntus.—Hor. 

What can be more sounding and poetical, or resemble 
more the majestick Simplicity of the Ancients, than the 
following Stanzas? 

The stout Earl of Norlhumberland 

A Vow to God did make, 
His Pleasure in the Scottish Woods 

Three Summer's Days to take. 
With fifteen hundred Bowmen bold, 

AM chosen Mea of Might, 
Who knew fuU well, in Time of Need, 

To aim their Shafts aright. 
Tiie Hounds ran swiftly thro' the Woods 

The nimble Deer to take, 
And with their Cries the Hills and Dales 
An Eccho shrill did make. 

_ .„ Vocat ingenti clamore Cithaeron, 

TaygetiqiJe caocs, domitrixque Epidaurus equorumi 
Et vox assensu ncmorum ingcmmala rcmugit. 
Lo, yonder dotb Earl Dowglas come. 

Mis Men in Armour bright: 
Full twenty hundred Scottish Spears, 
All marching in our Sight 
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Ail Mea oS pleasant Tividale, pjo, 74, 

Fast by the River Tweed, £c . Fridavi 

The Country of the Scotch Warriors, dcscrifsed in these ^ ^^ 
two last Verses, has a &ie rooiantick Situation, and 
aSords a Couple of smooth Words for Verse. K the 
Reader compares the foregoing six Lines of the Song 
with the following Latia Verses, he will see how much 
they are written in the Spirit of Virgil. 

Adrersl casapo apparent, bastasquc reJuctis 
Protenduat longe deilris, £ spicula vibraali 
Ouique allum Preoestc viri, quiqve arva Cablaae 
JuaonSs, geUduiaque Aaseaem, £ roscida riris 
Helnica saxa cclunti 

qui rosea rura Velini, 

Qui Tetricac horrentes rapes, monteaique Severum, 
Casperlara^ue coiunt. Forulosque £. Oumea Hitnetiaei 

Ooi Txbenm Fabarimque bibunt,^ 

t to proceed. 

Earl Dowglas on a milk'whSte Steed, 

Most like a Baron bold, 
Rode foremost of tlie Cotapany 
Wiiose Armour slione hke Gold, 
TurauE ut antevolans tardiun praecesseral agmeo, £c. 
Vidisti, quo Tumus equo, quibus ibal in armU 

Our English Arciiers bent titeir Bows, 

Their Hearts were good and true 1 
At the first Flight of Arrows sent. 

Full threescore Scots they slew. 



And many a gallant Ceaflemaa 

Lay gasping on the Ground. 
With that there came an Arrow keen 

Out of aa Eoglish Bow, 
Which struck Earl Dowglas to the Heart 

A deep and deadly Blew, 

/Eneas was wounded after the same Manner by an 

unknown Hand in the midst of a Parly, 

Has inter voces, media inter faUa verba, 
Ecce viro sirideos alls allapsa sagifta est, 

laetrlum qua pulta maaa 

But 
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N- 74. But of aU the descriplive Farts of th^Song, *«=!« 

^day: none more beautiful than the four following Stanza^ 

Hay 25, which have a great Force and Spirit in th«n,^cl m 

'''"' filled with very natural Circumstances. The lliougU 

in the third Stanza was never touched by any olhw 

Poet, and U such an one as would have shined in 

Homer or in VirgH. 

So thus did both those Nobies die. 

Whose Courage noae could staia i 
Aa English Archer then perceivd 

The noble Earl was ilain. 
He bad a Bow beat io his Hand, 

Made of a trusty Tree. 
Aa Arrow of a Cloib'yard long 

Unto the Head drew he, 
Against Sir Hugh Montgomery 

So right bis Shaft be set. 
The greygoose Wing that was tbereoa 

Io his Heart'blood was wet. 
This Fight did last from Break of Day 
Till setting of the Sua, ^ . „ „ 
For when tbey mag the Evening UeU 
The Battel scarce was done. 
One may observe likewise, that in the Catalogue of tht 
Slain the Author has followed the Examine of the 
greatest ancient Poets, not only in ?»ving a long L^ 
5£ Oic Dead, but by diversifying it with litUe Character 
of particular Persons. 

And with Earl DougUs there wa» slain 

Sir Hugh Montgomery, 
Sir Charles Carrel, fbat from the Field 

One hot would never flyi 
Sir Charles Mocrcl of RaldiH too. 

His Sister's Soa was be, 
Sir David Lamb, so well esteemd. 
Yet saved could not be. 
The famUiar Sound in these Names deslroys the Majalr 
et the Deseriptlon, far this Rea«>i, I do "Ot matW 
thl. Patt of the Poem but to shew the Mtural Casl^ 
Thought whieh aCT;;ars in it, f^e two last VeW 
look almost like a Transkilion of Virgtl, 

CaA't & Sipheul /usdssunos unus 

On! fult in Ttucrit fi se/raohswaios atqui, 

Diis aliter yiaum j^ 
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Iq the Catalogue of the English who fell, WitherSngton's No. 74. 
Behaviour is in the same Winner particularized very ^"'■Yl 
artfully, as the Reader is prepared for it fay that Account Ks^ ^^ 
which is given of him in the Beginning of the Battel) 
(hough I am satisfied your little Buffoon Readers (who 
have seen that Passage ridiculed in Hudibras) will not 
be able to take the Beauty of iti For which Reason I 
dare not so much as quote it. 
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We meet with the same Heroick Sentiments in Virgil, 

Noa pudet, O Rutuli, pro cunclis talibus unam 
Obieclare animam! numeroae an viribus aequi 
Non sumus! 

What can be more natural or more moving, than the K 

Circumstances in which he describes the Behaviour of | 

those Women wtio had lost their Husbands on ttits '^ 
fatal Day? 

Nex( Day did many Widows come 

Their Husbands to bewail, 

They wash'd their Wounds In brialsh Tears, ,, 

But all would aot prevail & 

Their Bodies bath'd in purple Blood I 

Tbey bore with them awayi i 

Tbey kiss'd them dead a thousand limes, 1 

When tbey were clad m Clay. I 

Thus we see how the Thoughts of this Poem, which | 

oaturally arise h'om the Subject, are always simple, and | 

sometimes exquisitely noble j that the I^anguage is often | 

'«y sounding, and that the whole is written with a | 

true Poetical Spirit. | 

If this Song had been written in the Gothic Manner, f 

which is the Delight of all our little Wits, whether | 

Writers or Readers, it would not have hit the Taste of f 

» many Ages, and have pleased the Readers of all | 

'^aoks and Conditions. I shall only beg Pardon for f 

such i 
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Ns.74- such a Profusion of Latin Quotations f which I should 
Friday, not have made use of, but that I feared my own Judg- 
May 25, ^gjjf ^ouij have looked too singular on such a Subjecl, 

'='"• had not " ■' -' *■■"-" 

of VirgU. 



menf would have looKed too singular on sutii a ouujd.!, 
had not I supported it by the Practice and Authoriw 



No. 75. 

[STEELE.] Saturday, May 26. 

Omais AriBtippum decuit color £ ilaUis £ res.— Hor. 

IT was with some Mortification that I suSered tk 
Raillery of a Fine Lady of my Acquaintance, for Call- 
ing, in one cA my Papers, Dorsmaat a Clown. She iras 
so unmerciful as to take Advantage of my invincible 
Taciturnity, and on that occasion, with great Freedom to 
consider the Air, the Height, the Face, the Gesture of hiin 
who could pretend to judge so arrogantly of Gallantry. 
She is fuU of Motion, Janty and lively in her Impertifi' 
ence, and one of those that commonly pass, amoi^ the 
Ignorant, for Persons who have a great deal of Humour. 
She had the Play of Sir Fopling in her Hand, and after 
she had said it was happy for her there was not « 
charming a Creature as Dorhnanf now living, she begaa 
with a Theatrical Tone of Voice to read, by way o 
Triumph over me, some of his Speeches. 'Tis she, tbal 
lovely Hair, that easie Shape, those wanton Eyes, ani 
all those melting Charms about her Mouth, whia 
Medley spoke of; I'll follow the Lottery, and put ta tor 
a Prize with my Friend Bell-air, 

la Lore the Victors from the Vsaquisli'd flyi 
They tly that wound, and they pursue that dye. 

Then turning over the Leaves, she reads alternately, aoJ 
speaks. 

And you and Loveit to her Cost shall Sad, 
I fathom ail the Depths of Womankind, 
Oh the Fine Gentleman 1 But here, continues she, istb 
Passage I admire most, where he begins to Teize Lore«< 
and Mmick Sir Fopling. Oh the pretty Satyr, in his 
resolving to be a CoxcMnb to please, since Noise aW 
Nonsense have such powerful charms! 
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/, (hat I may SuccesaAil prove, fjo, 75, 

Traaslorm my self to what you love, Saliu^ay 

Then how like a Man of the Town, so Wild and Gay is j^Jf ' 
that! 

The Wile will find a Difference in our Fate, 

You Wed a Woman, I a good Estate. 

It would have been a very wild Endeavour for a Man 
of my Temper to offer any Opposition to so nimble a 
Speaker as my Fair Enemy is, but her Discourse gave me 
very many Reflections, when I had left her Company. 
Among others, I could not but consider, with some Atlen^ 
tion, the false Impressions the generality (the Fair Sex 
more especially) have of what should be intended, when 
they say a Fine Gentleman i and could not help revolving 
that Subject in my Thoughts, and settling, as it were, an 
Itfea of diat Character in my own Imagination. 

No Man ought to have the Esteem (rf the rest of the 
Torld, for any Actions which are disagreeable to those 
Maxims which prevail, as the Standards of Behaviour, in 
the Country wherein he lives. What is opposite to the 
eternal Rules of Reason and good Sense, must be excluded 
^m any Place in the Carriage of a Well-'bred Man. I 
lid not, I confess, explain my self enough on this Subject, 
when I called Doritnant a Clown, and made it an Instance 
Jf it, that he called the Orange Wench, Double'Tripet I 
should have shewed, that Humanity obliges a Gentleman 
o give no Part of Humankind Reproach, for wfiat they, 
whom they Reproach, maypossibly have in common wiQi 
he most Virtuous and Worthy amongst us. When a 
^deman speaks Coarsly, he has dressed himself Clean 
'0 no purpose i The Cloathing of our Minds certainly ought 
to be regarded before that of our Bodies. To betray in a 
I^q's Talk a corrupted Imagination, is a much greater 
Jffence against the Conversation of Gentlemen, than any 
ygiigence of Dress imaginable. But this Sense of the 
flatter is so Ear from being received among People even 
if Condition, that Vodfer passes for a Fine Gentleman. 
« is Loud, Haughty, Gentle, Soft, Lewd, and Obsequious 
|y turns, just as a little Understanding and great hnpU'' 
*^'x prompt him at the present Moment He passes 
among 
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No. *^. among the Silly Part o£ our Women for a Man of Wil, 
Saturday, because he is generally in Douht He Contradicts with a 
j^y *^' Shrug, and confutes with a certain Sufficiency, in profess' 
ing such or such a Thing is above his Capacity. What 
mdces his Character the pleasanter is, that he is a professed 
Deluder of Women; and because the empty Coxcomb has 
no Regard to any thing that is of it self Sacred and Inviol' 
able. I have heard an unmarried Lady of Fortune say,' 
it IB Pity so fine a Gentleman as Vocifer is so great an 
Atheist The Crowds of such inconsiderable Creatures 
that infest all Places of Assembling, every Reader will 
have in his Eye from his own Observation ; but would it 
not be worth considering what Sort of Figure a Man who 
formed himself upon those Principles among us, wJiich 
are agreeable to the Dictates of Honour and Religion, 
would make in the familiar and ordinary Occurrences d 
Life ? 

I hardly have observed any one fill his several Duties 
of Life better than Ignotus. All the Under parts of his 
Behaviour, and such as are exposed to common Observe' 
tioo, have their rise in him frcm great and noble Motives. 
A firm and unshaken Expectation of another Life, makes 
him become this j Humanity and good Nature, fortified 
by the Sense of Virtue, has die same Effect upon him, as 
the Neglect of all Goodness has upon many others. Beiog 
firmly Established in all Matters of Importance, that certain 
Inattention which makes Men's Actions look easie appears 
in him with greater Beauty i By a thorough Contempt of 
tittle Excellencies, he is poiectly Master of them. This 
Temper of Mind leaves him imder no necessity of Study 
ing his Air, and he has this peculiar Distinction, that tus 
Nuiligence is unaffected. 

He that can work himself into a Pleasure in considering 
this Being as an uncertain one, and think to reap an 
Advantage by its Discontinuance, is in a fair way of doing 
all Things with a graceful Unconcern, and Gentleman''lilK 
Ease. Such a one does not behold his Life as a short 
transient, perplexing State, made up of trifling Pleasures, 
and great Anxieties) but sees it in quite another Light; 
his CSiefe are Momentary and his Joys Immor^ R^eC 
tion upon Death is not a gloomy and sad thought of Re' 
signing 
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every Thing that he Delights in, but it is a short No 75. 
.^btlollowed by an endless Day. What I would here Satwdw, 
contend for is, that the more Virtuous the Man is, the [^ ' 

nearer he will naturally be to the Character of Genteel ' 

and Agreeable, A Man whose Fortune is Plentiful, shews \ 

an Ease in his Countenance, and Confidence in his Be-' ; 

haviour, which he that is under Wants and Difficulties I 

cannot assume. It is thus with the State of the Mind ; he ] 

that governs his Thoughts with the everlasting Rules of \ 

Reason and Sense, must have something so inexpressibly } 

Graceful in his Words and Actions, tSit every Circum'' \ 

stance must become him. The Change of Persons or '■ 

Things around him do not at all alter his Situation, but he j 

looks disinterested in the Occurrences with which others j 

are distracted, because the greatest purpose of his Life is to \ 

maintain an Indifference both to it and all its Enjoyments. | 

In a word, to be a Fine Gentleman, is to be a Generous and \ 

a Brave Man. What can make a Man so much in con-" \ 
Btant good Humour and Shine, as we call it, than to be 

supported by what can never fail him, and to believe that \ 

whatever happens to him was the best thing that could ; 
possibly befal him, or else he on whom it depends would 

not have permitted it to have befallen him at all? P \ 

No. 76. 

[STEELE.] Monday, Hay 28, 

Uf tti fortanam, aic nos te, Celse, leitmus.—Hcyr, 

THERE is nothing so common as to find a Man whom 
in the general Observation of his Carriage you take 
to be of an uniform Temper, subject to such unaccountable 
Starts of Humour and Passion, that he is as much unlike 
himself, and differs as much from the Man you at first 
thought him, as any two distinct Persons can differ from 
each other. This proceeds from the Want of forming 
some Law of Life to our selves, or fixing some Notion of 
things in general, which may affect us in such manner, as I 

to create proper Habits both in our Minds and Bo^es. i 

The Negligence of this, leaves us exposed not only to an \ 

. unbecoming Levit>^ in our usual Conversation, but also \ 

I to the same Instability in our Friendships, Interests, and 
i Alliances 
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No, 76. Alliances. A Man who is but a meer Spectator of what 
Mondav, passes around hira, and not engaged in Commerces of any 
^^ ^°' Consideration, is but an ill Judge of the secret Motions of 
the Heart of Man, and by what Degrees it is actuated to 
make such visible Alterations in the same Person i But at 
the same time, when a Man is no way concerned in the 
Effect of such Inconsistences in the Behaviour of Men of 
the World, Ihe Speculation must be in the utmost Degree 
both diverting and instructive ; yel to enpy such ObsCTva' 
tions in the highest Selishi he ought to be placed in a Post 
of Direction, and have the dealing of fheir Fortunes to 
them. I have therefore been wonderfully diverted with 
some Pieces of secret History, which an Antiquary, my 
very good Friend, lent me as a Curiosity. They are 
Memoirs of the private Life of Fharamond of France, 
' Pbaramoad,' says my Author, 'was a Prince of in' 
finite Humanity and Generosity, and at the same time 
the most pleasant and facetious Companion of liis Time. 
He had a peculiar Taste in him (which would have 
been unlucky in any Prince but himself), he thoiu;ht 
there could be no exquisite Pleasure in Conversation but 
among Equals; and would pleasantly bewail himself that 
he always lived in a Crowd, but was the only Man in 
France thai never could get into Company. This Turn 
of Mind made him delight in Midnight Rambles, attended 
only with one Person of his Bedchamber i He would in 
these Excursions get acquainted with Men (whose Tender 
he had a Mind to try) and recommend them privately te) 
the particular Observation of his first Minister. He gcner' 
ally found himself neglected by his new Acquaintance, as 
soon as they had Hopes of growing great; and used oa 
such Occasions to remark. That it was a great Injustice to 
tax Princes of forgetting themselves in their high Fortunes, 
when there were so few that could with Constancy bear 
the Favour of their very Creatures/ My Author in these 
loose Hints has one Passage that gives us a very lively 
Idea of the uncommon Genius of Pharamoad. He met 
with one Man whom he had put to all the usual Proofs 
he made of those he had a Mind to know throughly, and 
found him for his Purpose) In Discourse with him one 
Day, he gave him Oppokunity of saying how much wouU 

satisfie 
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satisfie all hie \7ishes> The Prince immediately revealed No. 76. 
himself, doubled the Sum, and spoke to him in this K*™!"?' 
manner. "Sir, You have twice what you desired, by^j^ ' 
the Favour of Pharamond / but look to it that you are 
satisfied with it, for 'tis the last you shall ever receive. 
I from this Moment coasider you as mine / and to make 
you truly so, I give you my Royal Word you shall never 
be greater or less than you are at present. Answer me 
not (concluded the Prince smiling) but enjoy the Fortune 
I have put you in, which is above my own Condition ( 
lor you have hereafter nothing to hope or to fear," 

Ffis Majesty having thus well chosen and bought a 
Friend aivi Companion/ he enjoyed alternately all the 
Pleasures of an agreeable private Man and a great and 
powerful Monarch i He gave himself with his Companion, 
the Name of the merry Tyrant i for he punished his 
Courtiers for their Insolence and Folly, not by any Act of 
publick Disfavour, but by humorously practisii^ upon 
their Imaginations. If he observed a Man untractable to 
his Inferiors, he would find an Opportunity to take some 
favourable Notice of him, and render him insupportable. 
He knew all his own Looks, Words and Actions had their 
Interpretations \ and his Friend Monsieur Eucrate (for so 
he was called) having a great Soul without Ambition, he 
could communicate all his Thoughts to him, and fear no 
artful Use would be made of that Freedom, It was no 
small Delight, when they were in private, to reflect upon 
all which had passed in publick, 

Pharamond would often, to satlsfie a vain Fool of 
Power in his Country, talk to him in a full Court, and 
with one Whisper make him despise all his old Friends 
and Acquaintance, He was come to that Knowledge of 
Men by long Observation, that be would profess altering 
the whole Mass of Blood in some Tempers, by thrice 
speaking to them. As Fortune was in his Power, he 
gave himself constant Entertainment in managing the 
mere Followers of it with the Treatment they deserved. 
He would, by a skilful Cast of his Eye and half a Smile, 
make two Fellows who hated, embrace and Ml upon each 
other's Neck with as much Eagerness, as if they followed 
their real Inclinations, and int^ded to stifle one another. 
T When 
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': No. 76. When he was in high good Humour, he would lay the 
Koadaj, Scene with Eucrate, and on a publick Night exercise the 
l^r Passions of his whole Court. He was phased to see an 

haughty Beauty watch the Looks of the Man she had 
long despised, from Observation of his being taken notice 
of by Pharamondi and the Lover conceive higher Hopes, 
than to follow the Woman he was dying for the Day 
before. In a Court, where Men speak Affection in the 
strongest Terms, and Dislike in the faintest, it was a 
comical Mixture of Incidents, to see Disguises throws 
aside in one Case and encreased on the oUier, according 
as Favour or Di^^-ace attended the respective Objects of 
Men's Approbation or Disesteem. Pharamond, in his 
Mirth, upon the Meanness of Mankind, used to say, ' As 
tie could take away a Man's Five Senses, he could give 
him an Hundred. The Man in Disgrace shall immc 
diately lose all his Natural Endowments, and he that 
finds Favour have the Attributes of an AngieL' He would 
carry it so far as to say, ' It should not be only so in the 
C^inion of the lower Part of his Court, but the Men 
themselves shall think thus meanly or greatly of thenv 
selves, as they are out or in the good Graces of a Court,' 
A Monarch who had Wit and Humour like Pbaramoad, 
must have Pleasures which no Man else can ever have 
Opportunity of enjoying. He gave Fortune to none but 
those whom he knew could receive il without Transport i 
he made a noble and generous Use of his Observations! 
and did not regard his Ministers as they were agreeable 
to himself, but as they were usehil to his Kingdom i By 
this Means the King ai»)eat-ed in every Officer of State ii 
and no Man had a Participation of the Power, who had 
not a Similitude of the Virtue of Pbaramoad, K 

No. 77. 

[BUDGELL] Tuesday, Hay 29, 

Non convivere 



Ouiaquani eat lara propt tata pitxulque aobis.- — Mart. 

MY Friend Wm.. Honeycomb is one of those Sort of 
Men who arc very often absent in Conversatioii, 
and what the French call a reveur and a distrait. A 

little 
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little before our Club'tune last Night we were walking No- 77. 
together in Somerset Garden, where W^nx, had picked Tuesday, 
up a sraaU Pebble of so odd a Make, that he said he ^^ ^^' 
would present it to a Friend of his, an eminent Viri' -, 

tuoso. After we had walked some time, I made a full 
stop with my Face towards the West, which Will, I 

knowing to be my usual Method of asking wliat's a | 

Clock, in an Afternoon, immediately pulled out his I 

Watch, and told me we had seven Minutes good. We \ 

took a turn or two more, when, to m.y great Surprize, i 

I saw him squir away his Watch a considerable way 
into the Thames, and with great Sedateness in his 
Looks put up the Pebble, he had before found, in his j 

Fob, As I have naturally an Aversion to mucli Spe^ | 

ing, and do not love to be the Messenger of ill News, 
especially when it comes too late to be useful, I left him , 

to be convinced of his Mistake in due time, and con.- 
tinued my Walk, reflecting on these little Absences and 
Distractions in Mankind, and resolving to make them 
the Subject of a future Speculation. 

I was the more confirmed in my E)esign, when I 
considered that they were very often Blemishes in the 
Characters of Men of excellent Sense; and helped to 
keep up the Reputation of that Latia Proverb, which 
Mr. Drydea has Translated in the following Lines i 



My Reader does, I hope, perceive, that I distin^ 
a Man who is Absent, because he thinks of somef 
else, from one who is Absent, because he thinks <3 
nothing at allt The latter is too Innocent a Creature 
to be taken notice of ; but the Distractions of the former 
niay, I believe, be generally accounted for from one of 
these Reasons. 

Either their Minds are wholly fixed on some par.- 
ticular Science, which is often the Case of Mathematicians 
and other Learned Men; or are wholly taken up with 
some Violent Passion, such as Anger, Fear, or Love, 
which ties the Mind to some distant Object i or, lastly, 
these Distractions proceed from a certain Vivacity and 
Fickleness 
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: No. 77. Fickleness in a Man's Temper, which while it i 
Tuesdn', up in^nite Numbers of Ideas Jn the Mind, is continually 
May 29, pushing it on, without allowing it to rest on any par" 



ticular Image. Nothing therelorc is more unnatural 
than the Thoughts and Conceptions of such a Man, 
which are seldom occasioned either by the Company 
he is in, or any of those Objects which are placed 
before hiiiL While you fan^ he is Admiring a Beau' i 
tiiul Woman, 'tis an even wager that he is solving a 
Proposition in Euclid; and wlule you may imagine he 
is reading the Paris Gazette, 'tis far from being impossible, 
that he is pulling down and rebuilding the Front of his 
Country'House. 

At the same time that I am endeavouring to expose this 
Weakness in others, I shall readily confess that I once 
laboured under the same Infirmity my self. The Method 
I took to Conquer it was a firm Resolution to learn some' 
thing from whatever I was obliged to see or hear. There 
is a way of Thinking, if a Man can attain to it, by which 
he may strike somewhat out of any thing, I can at| 
present observe those Starts of good Sense and Struggles of 
unimproved Reason in the Conversation of a Clown, with 
as much Satisfaction as the most shinii^ Periods of the 
most fii^shed Orator ; and can make a ^ift to command 
my Attention at a Puppet'Sbow or an Opera, as well as 
at Hamlet or Othello, 1 always make one of the Company 
I am in ; for though I say little my self, my Attention to 
others, and those Nods of Approbation which I nevet 
bestow unmerited, sufficiently shew that I am among 
them. Whereas Wnx, Honeycomb, tho' a Fellow of good 
Sense, is every Day doing and saying an hundred Things, 
which he afterwards confesses, with a welUbred Frank' 
ness, were somewhat tnal a ptopos, and undesigned. 

I chanced the other Day to go into a Coff^house 
where Wm. was standing in the midst of several Auditors 
whom he had gathered round him, and was giving them 
an Account of the Person and Character of Moil Hlatoa 
My Appearance before him just put him in Mind of tati 
without making him reflect that I was actually present 
So that keeping his Eyes full upon me, to the grca 
Surprize of his Audience, he broke off his first Harangue 

ant 
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and proceeded thus, — ' Why now there's my Friend No. 77- 
(mentiomng me by Name) he is a Fellow that thinks a X"^'!^' 
great deal, mtt never opens his Mouth t I warrant you he ^^ ^"' 
IS now thrusting his short Face into some Coffee-house 
about 'Change. 1 was his Bail in the time of the Popish.' 
Plot, when he was taken up for a Jesuit' If he had looked 
on me a little longer, he had certainly described me so 
particularly, without ever considering what led him into 
it, that the whole Company must necessarily have found 
me out ; for which reason, remembring the old Proverb, 
Out of Sight out of Mind, I ieit the Room i and upon meet* 
log him an How^ afterwards, was asked by him, with a 
great deal of good Humour, in what Part dE the World I 
had lived, that he had not seen me these three Days. 

Monsieur Bruyere has given us the Character m an 
absent Man, with a great deal of Humour, which he has 
pushed to an agreeable Extravagance ; with the Heads of 
it I shall conclude my present Paper. 

' Menaicas (says that excellent Author) comes down in 
a Morning, opens his Door to go out, but shuts it again, 
because 1^ perceives that he has his Night-cap on; and 
examining himself further, finds that he is but half shaved, 
that he has stuck his Sword on his Right Side, that his 
Stockings are about his heels, and that his Shirt is over his 
Breeches. When he is dressed he goes to Court, comes 
into the Drawing-Toom, and walking bolt upright under a 
brandi of Candlesticks, his W«: is caught op by one of 
them, and hangs dangling in the Air. All the Courtiers 
iaH a laughing, but Menalcas laughs louder than any of 
them, and loo& about for the Person that is the Jest of the 
Company. Coming down to the Court.'gate he finds a 
Coach, which taking for his own he whips into it ; and the 
Coachman drives off, not doubtii^r but he carries his 
Master. As soon as he slops, Menalcas throws himself 
out of the Coadi, crosses the Court, ascends the Stair-case, 
and runs thro' all the Chambers with the greatest 
Familiarity, reposes himself on a Couch, and fancies 
himsdf at Home. The Master of the House at last comes 
in, Menalcas rises to receive him, desires him to sit down ) 
he talks, muses, and then talks again. The Gentleman of 
the House is tired and amazed; Menalcas is no less so, 

but 
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No. 77, but IS eversr Moment in hopes that his impertinent Guesl 
TuzBd^, will at last end his tedious Visit Nighl comes on, when 
^y 29, Meaalcas is hardly undeceived. 

When he is playing at Backgammon, he calls for a full 
Glass of Wine and Water ; 'tis his turn to throw, he has 
the Box in one Hand, and his Glass in the other, and being 
extremely dry, and unwilling to lose Time, he swallows 
down both the Dice, and at the same Time throws his 
Wine into the Tables. He writes a Letter, and flings the 
Sand into the Ink'botde ; he writes a second, and mistakes 
the Superscription. A Noble.-man receives one of them, 
and upon opening it reads as follows. / would have you, 
honest Jack, immediately upon the Receipt ol this, take in 
Hay enough to serve me the Winter. His Fawner receives 
the other, and is amazed to see in it. My Lord, I received 
your Grace's Commands with an intire Submission to — - 
If he is at an Entertainment, you may see the Pieces of 
Bread continually multiplying round his I^atei Tis true, 
the rest of the Company want it, as well as their Knives and 
Forks, which Menalcas does not let them keep long. Some' 
times in a Morning he puts his whole Family in an 
hurry, and at last goes out without being able to stay for 
liis Coach or Dinner ; and for that Day you may see him 
in every part of the Town, except the very Place where 
he had appointed to be i^on a Business of Importance. 
You would often take him for every thing that he is not : 
for a Fellow quite Stupid, for he hears nomiog ; for a Fool, 
for he talks lo himself, and has an fiundred Grimaces and 
Motions with his Head, wfiich are altogether involuntary; 
for a proud Man, for he looks full upon you, and takes nc 
Notice of your saluting him t The Truth on't is, his Eyec 
are open^ but he makes no use of them, and neither sees 
you, nor any Man, nor any thing else. He came once 
trom his Countryhouse, and his own Footmen undertook 
to rob him, and succeeded i They held a Flambeau to hit 
Throat, and bid him deliver his Purse; he did so, and 
coming home told his Friends he had been robbed ; they 
desire to know the Particulars, Ask my Servants, sa^ 
Menalcas, for they were with me,' a 
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No. 7i. S?'7^' 

[STEELE] Wednesday, May 30. i^. 

Cum taUs sis, utinam noster esses! Ayn^ ^'^ 

THE followiog Letters are so pleasant, that I doubt 
not but the Reader will be as much diverted with 
them as I was, I have nothing to do in this Day's 
Entertainment, but taking the Sentence from the End of 
the Cambridge Letter, and placing it at the Front of my 
Paper ; lo shew the Author I wi^ him my Companion 
with as much Earnestness as he invites me to be his. 

•Sir. 
I send you the inclosed, to be inserted (if you think 
them worthy of it) in your Spectators ; in which so 
surprising a Genius appears, that it is no wander if all 
Mankind endeavours to get somewhat into a Paper 
which will always Kve, i 

As to the Cambridge Afbir, the Humour was really | 

carried on in the Way I describe it However, you have i 

a full Commission to put out or in, and to do whatever j 

you think fit with it I have already had the Satiation j 

of seeing you take that Liberty with some things I have ; 

before sent yoa j 

Go on, Sir, and prosper. You have the best Wishes of. 
Sir, 

Your very Affectionate and 

Obliged Humble Servant' 

' Mr, Spectatop, Cambridge. 

You well know it is of great Consequence to clear Titles, 
and it is of Importance that it be done in the proper 
Season ; On which Account this is to assure you, tl^t the 
Clue of Ugly Faces was instituted originally at CAM:' 
BSIDGE mihe merry Reign of K— g Oi—les II. As hi 
great Bodies of Men it is not difficult to End Members 
enow for such a Club, so (I remember) it was then feared, 
upon their intention of dining together, that the Hall 
belonging to CLARE HALL, (the ugliest fien in the 
Town, tho' now the neatest) would not be large enough 
HANDSOMELY to hold the Company. Inv^tions were made 
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No, 78. to great Numbers, but very few accepted them without 
Wednev much Difficulty, One pleaded, that being at London in a 
May 30 Bookseller's Shop, a Lady going by with a great Belly 
17U. ' longed to kiss him. He had certainly been excused, but 
that Evidence appeared, That indeed one in London did 
pretend she longed to kiss him, but that it was only 
a Pickpocket, who during his kissing her stole away 
all his Mony, Another would have got off by a 
Dimple in his Chini but it was provw upon him, 
that he had by coming into a Room made a W^oman 
miscarry, and frighted two Children into Fits. A 
Thikd alledged, Tliat he was taken by a Lady for another 
Gentleman, who was one of the handsomest in the 
University I But upon Enquiry it was found, That the 
Lady had actually lost one Eye, and the other was 
very much upon the Decline. A Fourth produced 
Letters out of the Country in his Vindication, in which 
a Gentleman offered him his Dai^hter, who had lately 
fallen in Love with him, with a good Fortune) But it 
was made appear that the young Lady was amorous, 
and had like to have run away with her Father's 
Coachman! so that 'twas supposed, that her Pretence of 
falling in Love with him was only in order to be well 
married. It was pleasant to hear the several Excuses 
which were made, insomuch that some made as much 
Interest to be excused, as they would from serving 
Sheriff; however, at last the Society was formed, and 
proper Officers were appointed; and the Day was fixed 
for the Entertainment, which was in Venison Season, 
A pleasant Fellow of King's College (commonly called 
CfiAB from his sour Look, and the only Man who did 
not pretend to g;et off) was nominated for Chaplain; 
and nothing was wanting but some one to sit in the 
ElbowX]hair, by way of President, at the upper end of 
die Table t and there the Business stuck, for there 
was no Contention for Superiority there. This a&ir 
made so »-eat a Noise, thai the K — g, who was then 
at New^-Market, heard of it, and was {ueased merrily and 
graciously to say. He could not be there Himseu, but he 

WOULD SEND THEM A BeACC OF BuCKS. 

I wotdd desire you, Sir, to set ttiis Affair in a true 
Light 
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Lirfit, that Poslerity may not be ims-lcd in so important No. 78. 
a roittt ( For when the wise Man who shall write Wedoes/ 
your true History shall acquaint the World, That you fjjy' ,_ 
bad a Diploma sent from the Ugly Club at OXFORD, ^ ' 
and That fay Vertue of it you were admitted into it) 
what a learned War will there be among future 
Criticks about the Original of that Club, which both 
Universities will contend so warmly for? And per.- 
haps some hardy Caatabrigiaa Author may then boldly 
aftom, That the Word OXFORD was an Interpolation 
of some Oxonian instead of CAMBRIDGE. This Affair 
will be best adjusted in your Lifetime i but I hope 
your AHection to your Mother will not make you 
partial to your Aukt- 

To tell you, Sir, my own Opinion) Tho' I cannot 
find any ancient Records of any Acts of the Socieiy 
OF THE Ugly Faces, considered in a publick Capa^ 
city [ yet in a private one they have certainly Antiquity 
on their Side, I am perswadcd they will hardly give 
Place to the Lowngeks, and the Lowngers are of 
the same Standing with the University it seti 

Though we well know, Sir, you want no Motives 
to do Justice, yet I am commissioned to tell you, that 
you are invited to be admitted ad eundem at CAM-- 
BRIDGEi and I believe I may venture safely to deliver 
this as the Wish of our whole University.' 

' To Mr. SPECTATOR, ! 

The humble Petition of WHO and WHICH. 
Sheweth, 
That your Petitioners being in a forlorn and destitute \ 

Condition, know not to whom we should apply our 
selves for Relief, because there is hardly any Man 
alive who has not injured us. Nay, we speak it with 
Sorrow, even You your self, whom we should suspect 
of such a Practice the last of all Mankind, can hardly 
acquit your self of having given us some Cause of 
Ccmplaint We are descended of ancient Families, and 
kept up our Dignity and Honour many Years, till the 
Jacksprat That supplanted us. How often have we 

found 
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No. 78. found our selves slighted by the Clergy in their Pulpits, 
Wcdnes" god the Lawyers at the Bar J Nay, how often have 
j^' 3Q we heard in one of the most polite and august Assemblies 
1711, ' in the Universe, to our great MortiHcation, these Words, 
TTiat THAT that noble Z.— rf urgedJ which if one of 
tis had had Justice done, would have sounded nobler thus, 
That WHICH that noble L—d urged. Senates thcrn^ 
selves, the Guardians of British Liberty, have degraded us, ' 
and preferred THAT to us \ and yet no Decree was ever 
given against us. In the very Acts of Parliament, ia I 
which &e utmost Right should be done to every Body, 
WORD, and Thing, we find our selves often eimer not 
used, or used one instead of another. In the first and best 
Prayer Children are taught, they learn to misuse us ) Our 
Father WHICH art in Heaven, should be, Our Father 
WHO art in Heaven; and even a Convocation, after 
long Debates, refused to consent to an Alteration of it. 
In our general Confession we say, — Spare Thou tbem, O 
Cod, WHICH confess their Faults ) which ought to be, 
WHO confess their Faults. What Hopes then have we 
of having Justice done us, when the Makers of our very 
Prayers and Laws, and the most learned in all Faculties, 
seem to be in a Confederacy against us, and our Enemies 
themselves must be our Judges J 

The Spanish Proverb says 11 sabio muda conscio, il 
necio no; i. e. A wise Man changes iiis Mind, a Fool 
never will. So that we think You, Sir, a very proper Person 
to address to, since we know you to be capable of being 
convinced, and changing your Judgment You are wdl 
able to settle this Affair, and to you we submit our Cause. 
We desire you to assign the Gutts and Bounds of each of 
us; and that for the future we may both enjoy our own. 
We would desire to be heard by our Council, but that we I 
fear in their very Pleadings they would betray our Cause i 
Besides, we have been oppressed so many Years, that we 
can appear no other Way, but in forma pauperis. All 
which considered, we hope you will be pleased to do that 
which to Sight and Justice shall amertain< 
R And Your Petitioners, £.c' 
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No. 79, Tharadayil 

[STEELE.] Thursday, May 31, May 31, ■* 

Odeniat peccare boni yJrtulis amore.— Hor, 

I HAVE received very many Letters of late from my 
Female Correspoadeals, most of whom are very angry 
with me for Abridging their Pleasures, and looking 
severely upon thing;s, in themselves indifferent iBut I 
th'T^lt they are extreamly Unjust to me in this Imputation i 
All that I contend for is, that those Excellencies, which are 
to be regarded but in the second Place, should not precede 
more weighty Considerations. The Heart of Maa dc^ 
ceives him in spite of the Lectures of half a Life spent in 
Discourses on the Subjection of Passion ; and I do not know 
why one may not think the Heart of Woman as unfaithful 
to it sel£ If we grant an Equality in the Faculties of both 
Sexes, the Minds of Women are less Cultivated with 
Precepts, and consequently may, without Disrespect to 
them, be accounted more liable to Illusion in Cases wherein 
natural Inclination is out of the Interest of Virtue, I shall 
take up my present Time in commenting upon a Billet or 
two wiiich came from Ladles, and from thence leave the 
Reader to judge whether I am in the right or not, in 
thinking it is possible Fine Women may be mistaken. 

The following Address seems to have no other Design 
in it, but to tell me the Writer will do what she pleases for 
all me. 

' Mr. Spectator, 
I am Young, and very much inclined to follow the 
Paths of Innocence; but at the same time, as I have a 
plentiful Fortune, and am of Quality, I am unwilling to 
resign the Pleasures of Distinction, some little Satisfaction 
in ^ng Admh^ in general, and much greater in being 
belovea by a Gentleman, whom I design to make my 
Husband. But I have a mind to put off entring into 
Matrimony 'till another Winter is over my Head, which 
(whatever, musty Sir, you may think of the Matter) I 
design to pass away in hearing Musick, going to Plays, 
Visiting, and all other Sati^ctions whiiSi I^tune and 
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No, 79- Youth, protected by Innocence and Virtue, can (ffocure 
Thursday, fof 

Your most Humble Servant, 

M. T. 

Pily Lover does not know I Uke him, therefore havii^ 
no Engagemeats upon me, I think to stay, and know : 
whether 1 may not like any one else better.' 

I have heard Will, Honeycomb say, A Womaa seldom 
■writes her Mind but in her Postscript. I think 
this Gentlewoman has sufficiently discovered hers in 
this, I'll lay what Wager she pleases against her present 
Favourite, and can tell her that she wUl Like Ten more 
before she is fixed, and then will take the worst Man she 
ever liked in her Life, There is no end of Affection taken 
in at the Eyes only ; and you may as well satisBe those 
Eyes with seeing, as control any Passion received by them 
only. It is from LovIm; by Sight that Coxcombs so 
frequently succeed with Women, and very often a Young 
Lady is bestowed by her Parents to a Man who weds her 
(as Innocence it self), llio' she has, in her own Heart, 
given her Approbation of a different Man in every As.- 
sembly she was in the whole Year before. What is 
wanting among Women, as well as among Men, is the 
L,ove of laudable Things, and not to rest only in the 
Forbearance of such as are Reproachful. 

How far removed from a Woman of thJs light Imagina," 
tion is Eudosia I Eudosia has all the Arts of Life and 
good Breeding with so much ease, that the Virtue of her 
Conduct looks more like an Instinct than Choice. It is 
as little dif&ult to her to think justly of Persons and 
Things, as it is to a Woman of different Accomplishments 
to move ill or bok awkard. That which was, at first, the 
effect of Instruction is grown into an Habit ; and it would 
be as hard for Eudosia to indulge a wrong Suggestion of 
Thought, as it would be for Flavia the Bne Dancer, to 
come into a Room with an unbecoming Air. 

But the Misapprehensions People themselves have of 
their own State of Mind, is laid down with much discern/ 
ing in the following Letter, which is but an Extract of a 

kind 
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kind Epistle £rom my chafmiog Mifitress Hecathsa, who No. 79. 
is above the Vanity of external Beauty, and is the better T,'"*''?f^'l 
Ju^e of the Pei^ectioiis of the Mind, J^g^ * * 

'Mr, Spectatof, 
I write this to acquaint you, that very many Ladies, as 
well as my self, spend many Hours more than we i^ed 
at the Glass, for want of the Female Library of which 
you promised us a Catalogue. I hope, Sir, in the Choice 
of Authors for us, you will tiave a particular Regard lo 
Books of Devotion, what they arc, and how many, must 
be your chief Care t for upon the Propriety of such Wril.- 
ings depends a great deal. I have known those among us 
who thinki if they every Morning and Evening spend an 
Hour in their Closet, and read over so many Prayers in 
Six or Seven Books of Devotion, all equally nonsensical, 
with a sort of \P'armth (that might as well be raised by a 
Glai of Wine, or a Drachm of Citron) they may all the 
rest of their time go on in whatever their particular 
Passion leads them to. The Beauteous Philauthia, who 
is {in your Language) an Idol, is one of these Votaries i 
she has a very pretty furnished Closet, to which she re^- 
tires at her appointed Hours i This is her Dressing.Yoom, 
as well as Chappel ; she has constantly before her a large 
Looking/giass, and upon the Table, according to a very 
witty Author, 

At oace 
It must be a good Scene, if one could be present at it, 
to see this Idol by turns lift up her Eyes to Heav'n, and 
steal Glances at her own dear Person. It cannot but be 
a pleasing Conflict between Vanity and Humiliation. 
When you are upon this Subject, chuse Books which 
elevate the Mind above the World, and give a pleasing 
Indifference to little thing:s in it For want of such In.' 
structions, I am apt to betieve so many People take it in 
their Heads to be sullen, cross and angry, under Pretence 
of being abstracted from the Affairs of this Life ; when at 
the same time they betray their Fondness for th^ by 
doing their Duty as a Task, and Pouting and reading 

good 
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Wo- 79- good Books for a Week together. Much of this I take to 
Thursday, ^-oceed from the Indiscretion of the Books themselves, 
1^7 31, whose very Titles of Weekly Preparations, and such 
limited Godliness, lead People of ordinary Capacities into 
ereat Errors, and raise in them a Mechanic Seligion, 
mtirely distinct from Morality. I know a Lady so given 
up to this sort of Devotion, that tho' she employs six or 
eight Hours of the twenty four at Cards, she never misses 
one constant Hour of Prayer, for which time another 
holds her Cards, to which die returns with no little 
Anziousness 'till two or three in the Morning AH 
these Acts are but empty Shows, and, as it were. Complin 
ments made to Virtue ; the Mind is all the while un' 
touched with aay true Pleasure in the Pursuit of it 
From hence I presume it arises that so many People call 
themselves Virtuous, from no other Pretence to It but an 
Absence of DL There Is Dula'anara is the most insolent 
of all Creatures to her Friends and Domesticks, upon no 
other Pretence in Nature, but that (as her silly Phrase is) 
no one can say Black is her Eye. She has no Secrets, 
forsooth, which should make her a&aid to speak her Mind, 
and therefore she is impertinently Blunt to all her Ac 

?uaintance, and unseasonably Imperious to all her Family, 
■ear Sir, be pleased to put such Books in our Hands, as 
may make our Virtue more inward, and convince some 
of us that in a Mind truly Virtuous the Scorn of Vice is 
always accompanied with the Pity of it This, and other 
things, are impatiently expected from you by our whole 
Sex, among the rest by, Sm, 

Your most humble Servant/ 
B,D/ 

No. SO. 

[STEELE.] Friday. June 1. 

Coeliitn, aon aakoatn mutaat, qui traas mare cumiat. — Hor> 

IN the Year 1688, and on the same Day of that Year, 
were bom in Cheapside, Loadoa, two Females of 
exquisite Feature and Shape; the one we shall call 
Bruoetta, the other Philh's, A close Intimacy between 
their Parents made each of them the first Acquaintance 

the 
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the other knew in the World s They Played, dressed No. 80. 
Babies, acted Visitings. learned to Dance and make FriJay> 
Curtsies, together. Tney were inseparable Companions '^' ' 
in all the fittle Entertainments their tender Years were 
capable ofi Which innocent Happiness continued till the 
Beginning of their fifteenth Year, when it happened 
that Mrs. PhiUt's had an Head-dress on which became 
her so very well, that instead of being beheld any more 
with Pleasure for their Amity to each other, the Eyes 
of the Neighbourhood were turned to remark them with 
Comparison of their Beauty. They now no longer 
enjoyed the Ease of Mind and pleasing Indolence in 
which they were formerly happy, but a\l their Words 
and Actions were misinterpreted by each other, and 
every Excellence in their Speech and Behaviour was 
looked up&x as an Act of Emulation to surpass the 
other. These Beginnings of Dis^inclination soon 'mv 
proved into a Formality of Behaviour, a general Coldness, 
and by natural Steps into an irreconcileable Hatred, 

These two Rivals for the Reputation of Beauty, were 
in their Stature, Countenance and Mein so very much 
alike, that if you were speaking of them in their Absence, 
the Words in which you described the one must give 
you an Idea of the other. They were hardly distin^ 
guishable, you would think, when they were apart, tho' 
extreamly different when together. What made their 
Enmity me more entertaining to all the rest of their Sex 
was, that in Detraction from each other neither could fall 
upon Terms which did not hit her self as much as her 
Adversary. Their Nights grew restless with Meditation 
of new Dresses to out.^e each other, and inventing new 
Devices to recall Admirers, who observed the Charms 
of the one rather than those of the other on the last 
Meeting. Their Colours failed at each other's Appearance 
flushed with Pleasure at the Report of a Disadvantage, 
and their Countenances withered upon Instances of Ap.- 
plause. The Decencies to which Women are obliged, 
nude these Virgins stifle their Resentment so far as not 
to break into open Violences, while they equally suffered 
the Torments of a regulated Anger, Their Mothers, as 
it is usual, engaged in the Quarrel, and supported the 
several 
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\ No. 60. several Preteasioos of the Daughters with all that Ul' 

■ Fridav, chosen sort of Expence which is common with People 

jj^' ' of plentiful Fortunes and mean Taste, The Girls prcK 

' ' ceded their Parents like Queens of May, in all the 

gaudy Colours imaginable, on every Sunday to Church, 

and were exposed to the Examination of the Audience 

for Superiority of Beauty. 

During this constant Struggle it happened, that Phillis 
one Day at publick Prayers smote the Heart of a gay 
West/Ittdiaa, who appeared in all the Colours which can 
affect an Eye tliat could not distinguish between being 
fine and tawdry. This American in a Summer^Island 
Suit was too shining and too gay to be resisted by PhOlis, 
and too intent upon her Charms to be diverted by any 
of the laboured Attractions of Brunetta, Soon after, 
Brunetfa had the Mortification to see her Kival disposed 
of in a Wealthy Marriage, while she was only ad' 
dressed to in a Manner that shewed she was the Admira, 
tioa of all Men, but the Choice of none. Phlliis was 
carried to the Habitation of her Spouse in Barbadaes\ 
Bfunetta had the ill Nature to enquire for her by 
every Opportunity, and had the MisKirtune to hear of 
her being attended by numerous Slaves, fanned into 
Slumbers by successive Hands of them, and carried ftom 
Place to Place in all the Pomp of barbarous Magnificence, 
Bfunetta could not endure these repealed Advices, bul 
employed all her Arts and Charms in laying Baits for 
any of Condition of the same Island, out of a meer Ambi' 
tion to confront her once more before she died. She at 
last succeeded in her Design, and was taken to W^ife W a 
Gentleman whose Estate was contiguous to that of her 
Enemy's Hudband. It would be endless to ennumerate the 
many Occasions on which these irrecoocileable Beauties 
laboured to excel each other ! but in Process of Time it 
happened, that a Ship put into the Island consigned to a 
Fnend of Philits, who tiad Directions to give her the 
Kefusal of all Goods for Apparel, before Brunetta could. 
be alarmed of their Arrival. He did so, and Philits was 
dressed in a few Days in a Brocade more gorgeous and 
costly than had ever before appi^ired in mat Latitude. 
Brunetta languished at the Sight, and could by no Means 
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cooie up to the Bravery of her Aatagomst. She com/ No. 80< 

municated her Aaguish of Mind to a faithful Friend, who Fridav, 

by an Interest in me Wife of Philiis's Merchant, procured !^* ' 

a Remnant of the same SiUi for Brunetta. PbilUs took 

Pains to appear in all publick Places where she was sure 

to meet Brunetta \ Brunetta was now prepared for the 

Insult, and came to a publick Ball ia a plain black Silk 

Mantua, attended by a beautiful Negro Girl in a Petticoat 

of the same Brocade with which Phi'Ih's was attired This 

drew the Attention of the whole Company ; upon which 

the unhappy Phi'llis swooned away, and was immediately \ 

conveyed to her House, As soon as she came to herself | 

she fled from her Husband's House, went on board a Ship 4 

in the Road, and is now landed in inconsolable Despair at - 

Plymouth, 

POSTSCRIPT. 
After tfie above melancholy Narration, it may perhaps 
be a Relief to the Reader to peruse the following ^.• 
postulation. 

'To Mr. SPECTATOR. 

The just Remonstrance of affronted That J 

Tho' I deny not the Petition of Mr, Who and Which, 1 

EYou should not sufifer them to be rude, and to call 
lest People Names i For that bears very hard on some 
of those Rules of Decency, which You are justly famous 
for establishing. They may find Fault, and correct 
Speeches in the Senate and at the Bar : But fet them try 
to get themselves so often and with so much Eloquence 
repeated in a Sentence, as a great Orator doth frequently 
introduce me. 

My Lords! (says he) with humble Submission, That 
that I say is this ; that. That that, that Gentleman has 
advanced, is not That, that he should have proved to your 
Lordships. Let those two questionary Petitioners try to 
do thus with their Whos and their Whiches. 

What great Advantage was I of to Mr, Drydea in his 
Indian Emperor, 

You force me still to answer You ia That, 
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J No. 60, to Ornish out a Rhime to Morat ? And what a poor 

. Fridav. Figure would Mr. Bayes have made without his Egad aad I 

( iM ^^^ That! How can a judicious Man distinguish one 

i thing from another, without saying This here, or That 

there f And how can a sober Man, without using the Ex' < 

pletives of Oaths (in which indeed the Rakes and Bullies 

have a great Advantage over others) make a Discourse I 

of any tolerable Length, without That is ; and if he be a ' 

very grave Man indeed, without That is to sayl And 

how instructive as well as entertaining are those usual 

Ezpressioos, in the Mouths of great Men, Such things as 

That and The like of That 

I am not against reforming the Corruptions of Speech 
You mention, and own there are proper Seasons for the 
Introduction of other Words besides That! but I scorn as 
much to supply the place of a Who or a Which at every 
Turn, as they are tmequal always to fill mine ; and I 
expect good Language and civil Treatment, and hope to 
receive it for the future : That, that I shall only add is, 
that I am, 

Yours, 

R that; 



The End of the First Volume. 
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Addison dedicated his Poem to his Majesty {1695) and his Remarks Dedicai' 
on Several Farts of Italy (1705) to Lord Somers ; and wrote a fuller tion. 
appreciation in No. 39 of the Free-Holder, published on the day of 
Somers's fiineral. Steele, in No. 438 of the Spectator, speaks of him as 
" one of the ^eatest Souls now in the World." Cf. Swift's ' Book- 
seller's Dedication' prefixed to the Tale of the Tub, and Pope's panegyrical 
footnote to 1. 77 of the Epilogue to the Satires. See B. I. 
,GE 3. Motto. Horace, Ars Feet. 143. No, L 

— Below (he motto of No. I of the original issue is printed, ' To 
be Continued every Day,' 

.GE 4, The 'taciturnity' of Mr. Spectator, which would appear to be a 
good-natured transcript of Addison's personal manner, is humorously 
sustained throughout (he subsequent papers. The ' dumb man ' 
is the counterpart of the ' old astrolt^er ' of the Tatlei ' ' She 
gave out, with good success, that I wis an old istrologei , after 
that a dumb man , and last of all she made me pa^s for a lion " 
(Gi4ardian, No 141 ) 

— Addison alludes, in the third paragraph, to the Oriental 
savant, John Greivcs (l5o2 1652), Professor of Geometry at 
Gresham College, London, and afterwards Savihan Professor of 
Astronomy at Oxford, who published Pyramidog7 aphia, or a 
Discourse of the Pyramids of Egypt (1646) and several other 
works, chiefly on Weights and Measures (collected and edited bj 
Birch, 1737) His ailment, an anticipation of that of Mr 
Piazzi Smyth, is explained m the title of a pamphlet printed m 
1706, The Ongiiie and Antzqutty of our Knglish Weights fif 
Measures discovered by their near agreement with such Standards 
that are now found in one of the Egyptuat Pyrcaatds Addison 
returns, in Nos 8, 17, 69, loi, 159, etc, to his joke about the 
voyage to Grand Cairo. 

PAGE 5, Cf. the descriptive paragraph in Steele's first paper in The 
Tatier. " All accounts of Gallantry, Pleasure, and Entertainment 
shall be under the article of White's Chocolate-house ; Poetry, 
under that of Will's CofFee.house ; Learning, under the title of the 
Grecian ; Foreign and Domestic News you will have from Saint 
James's Cofiee- house." WilFs Coffee.house, in Russell Street, 
Covent Garden, had been the chief rendezvous of the Wits since 
Dryden's association with it, but by 1711 its literary reputation 
was on the decline. Swift, in his Rhapsody On Poetry, pictures its 
" (ribe of circling Wits," and, in the Tale of a Tub, refers satirically 
(o the low tone iS conversation at this house at this time. So, too, in 
Pope's correspondence of this period, there are several references to 
the bouse and to its ruling spirit Tidcombe, whose " beastly laugh- 
309 
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No.L able life" was "at once nasty and diverting "(ElwinandCourthope, 
vL 84). Addison, who had been a Aaiitu/, withdrew in 1712 to 
Button's, a new house on the other aide of the street. Chil£s in 
St Paul's Churchyard, had, from its proximity to Doctors' Commons, 
the Royal Society (then at Gresham College), and the College of 
Physicians, a laige clientils among the clet^ and professional 
classes, mostly of the Toiy party {,cf. Nos. 556 and 609). '"' 
fame^s was a fashionable Whig house at the south-west corni 
St James's Street ; and the Cocua- Tree, in the same street, attracted 
(he Tories. The Grecian, in Devereux Street in Ihe Strand (origin- 
ally carried on by a Greek who had come to England with a 
English merchant in 165s), was chiefly a lawyers' resort, but wa 
frequented by the learned for the discussion of questions of philo- 
sophy and scholarship (cf. Nos. 49 and 403). Pope addresses his 
paper 'To the Learned Inquisitor Martinus Scriblerus; the Society 
of Free Thinkers Greeting' from the Grecian, and satirises tbr 
the second book of the Dutuiad (U. 379, etc.). There is i 
pedantic symposia of the College Sophs and ' pert ' Templars h 
companion sketch in the humorous advertisement in the 78th Tatlir, 
which describes the ' seat of learning ' in the Smyr?m Coffee-house 
in Pall Mall. Jimalhan's, in Change Alley, was the favourite Coffee- 
house of the merchant and stock-jobbing class ( ' that General Mart 
of Stock-Jobbers,' Tatler, No. 38), just as Garraway's, in the same 1 
street, well-known for its wine sales, was the recognised rendezvous I 
of their more feshionable customers (see later papers). 

— The Post-Man newspaper — which, according to the ' Uphols- j 
terer,' wrote "like an angel" {Tatler, No. 232), and was "the 
best for everjiihing, " according to John Dunton {Life and Errors, 
1705)— was carried on by a M. Fonvive, described m the General 
Pastseript (l709> No. 12), as "M. Hugonotius, Politicus Gallo- 
Anglus, a spiteful Commentator." It had some reputation for its 
foreign news and correspondence {cf. Tatler, No. 178). Steele 
imputed the loss of the ' Upholsterer's ' intellect to its ' Way of 
going on in the Words, and malting no Progress in the Sense ' 

( Tatler, No. 1 78) ; and Defoe criticised it in his R^iew of the Affairs 
of Frame. See Sviih'z Journal to Stella, 7th letter : also Nichols's 
Literary Anecdotes, iv. 61 etc,, 84. 
PAGE 6. The letters of correspondents became a feature of the 1 
Spectator. Addison states his editorial position in Nos. 16, 46, 
428, and 442 (with 450), and in Na 271 pleasantly refers to the 
critical readers who, like Nick Doubt of the Tatler (No. 91), | 
suspected the genumeness of these contributions. Steele was, as 
Johnson tells us, much beholden to outside ' copy ' {Lives, ed, 
1790, ii. 343, 365). Two volumes of Original and Genuine Letters 
sent to the Tatler and Spectator, were published in 1725 by Lillie, 
the perfumer, with Steele's name on the tille-p^e. 
No. 2, PAGE 7. Motto. Juvenal, So/, vii. 167. 

— Johnson's statement (based on a paragraph by Eudgell, which 
Addison is said to have revised) that the personages of the Spec- 
tator were not "merely ideal," but " known and conspicuous in 
various stations" (W!';f,ii.34S], is probablyresponsible for the almost 
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morbid ingenuity of liter editors in identifying llie t^liaracters of No, 2. 
these papers. Sir Riser's original, as generalfy held, was Sir John 
Paltington, a Tory squire of Worcestershire (1671-1727). Captain 
Sentry and Will. Honeycomb are said to be portraits of Colonels 
Kempenfelt and Cleland. Will Nimble, like Tom Folio of 
the TatUr, has been traced (No. 108, note), and even the " perverse 
beautiful widow" has been claimed by History (No. 113, note), 
" Theophrastus," sa.ys Budgell, " wns the Speclaior of the age he 
lived in. He drew the pictures of particular men ; and while he 
was describing, for example, a miser, having some remarkable 
offender of this kind in his eye, he threw in a circumstance or two, 
which, tho' they might not possibly be primer examples of Avarice, 
served to make tlie Picture of the man Compleat'' (Pref. to The 
Maral Characters of Theophraslits, 1714). The popular interpre- 
tation of this passage would appear to be somewhat forced ; and 
the difficulty of finding biographical analogies, especially in the 
case of Sir John Pakin^on (see Did. of Nat, Biog.), is a very 
serious ailment agfunst its justness. Steele anticipated this anti- 
quarian ii^enuity, and endeavoured to thwart it (see No. 262), just 
as Fielding later declared against the ' malicious applications ' to his 
characters \a Joseph AnJrews (III. i. }. The characters are general, 
as Addison hints in No. 34, and their literary kinsWp with Sir 
Jeoffrey Notch and the company of the Tatkr is obvious. And if 
we consider that in the Spectator these personal types take the place 
of the interests associated in the Taller with each Coffee-house — 
that the gossip of the Grecian is in the Spectator the wisdom of 
the Templar, and thai of White's the opinions of Will. Honeycomb 
— we are still fiirther at issue with the antiquaries. The literary 
intention of the Spectator is so manifest, that there is as little to be 
gained by speculating on the possible models as by individualising 
the earlier ' humours ' of Jonson and Etheredge, or the later 
sketches of the Novel of Character. 

— In a tract of 1648 against a knight. Sir Hugh Cauhitrley, there 
is reference to a tune called Roger of CaulverUy (Ashton's Social 
Life in the Reign of Queen Anne, H. 268-9). It appears as Roger 
of Coverly'm the Second Part of the Dancing Master {\ficf>), and 
IS referred to as a popular air in the Life of Robert Poviel, the 
Puppet-Skawtnan (see note on p. 320)- It is called Roger de 
Caubly in (he 34th Taller. The tune was later associated with 
the conntry-dance, known since the days of the Spectator by that 
name. Country-dances became fashionable in Fiance during the 
Regency (1715-23), under the name contre-datise, which has been 
erroneously supposed to be the original form of the word. See 
Budgell's references in No. 67 ; also No. 148. 

— Sohs Square, originally King Square, built in 1681, was still 
a feshionable quarter for ' Lady Dainty ' and her set (Tatler, No. 
37). See Shadwell's Plays, /aiJiBi. 

— John Wilmot, Eari of Rochester (1648-1680). His verses 
on Nothing axe te!etreA to in No. 30J, and his Imitations of Horace 
are quoted in No. 91. See the Advertisement in No. 87, A. 

— Sir George Etheredge (l635?-l693 f), author of the Comical 
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!> Revenge or Love in a Tub (see Nos. 44 and 127), She Woul 

She C/ni/iUNo. 51), and The Man of Mode or Sir Fopling Flu 
(No, 65). 
PAGE 7. A d-uel. Seep. 315. 

— Bully Dawson is, on the authority of Oldys, received at second 
hand, the model of Captain Hackum, a ' Block -headed Bully,' 
in ShadweU's Squire of Ahatia (1688). 

The Treatise On the Sublime, by Longinvis, had been edited by 
Laiwbaine (1636), and Hudson (l7lo),and translated by Hall (1663), 
by Pulteney (tfiSo), and anonymously (1690); but it was chiefly ' 
through the French editions and translations, too numerous to men- 
tion, and notably the commentaries and translations of Boileau 
(Englished in 1711) and Dacier, that Longinus affected critical \ 
theory and literary practice in England. At the time of this paper, | 
Edmund Smith's translation, i^ch Johnson praised so highly 
(Lives, ii. 242), was in MS., and Welsted was preparing his 
version for the press (1712). The reader will recall Swift's witty 
lines on the cult of Longinus in his Rhapsody On Poetry, 

— The Templar treats his Other's wishes after the manner of 
Young Majgot in ShadweU's True Widow (I. ii.). 

PAGE 9. TTie Rose Tavern {cf. No. 36) Was an actors' house in Brydges 
Street, close to Drury IJme Theatre. It is referred to by Swift in 
\as Verses on the Death of Dr Swift, \.2gg, and frequently in Shail- 
well's plays (especially the Scoiorers), as the scene of rowdy episodes ; 
and it is probably the scene of the third plate of Hearth's Rate's 

— Captain Sentry is said to be, as hinted above, a sketch of 
Colonel Kempenfelt, the father of the hero of the Royal George 
(see Steele's reference to Colonel Camperfelt in 544). WUl. 
Honeycomb has been explained to be a Colonel Cleland, who 
seems to have had the amorous bent of his more notorious name- 
sake, (he ' bii^pher ' of " Finny Hill " See the Diet, of Nat. 
Biog., Pope's Works {passim), and bteele's Correspondence, ed. 
Nichols, p. 358. The last volume of the Spectator is dedicated 
to Will. Honeycomb, 

I, PAGE 12. Motto. Lucretius, \s 962 

Addison's all^ory refers to the financial crisis in party govern- 
ment after the Revolution The Whigs, supported by ' Sir 
Andrew Freeport' and his friends, represented the monied 
interests ; the Tories, with ' Sir K^^er ' upheld the landed I 
interests [^cf No. 174). It was the obvious policy of ihe former 
to maintain that Public Credit (as expressed by the Bank of | 
England and the National Debt) would be imperilled if the Stuarts 
gained the ascendanL The 'young man of about twenty-two 
years of age,' menacing the Act of Settlement, is James, son of 
James II., whose probable policy of repudia,tion is signified by the 
'spunge.' The third person, whom the dreamer 'had never seen,' 
is the Elector of Hanover, who came to the throne in 1714. With 
him is associated the Whig ' Toleration' (' Moderation leading in 
Religion') which Locke had enunciated in 1689. Cf. the reference 
to the ' Figure of Moderation ' in the 257th Tatler. The happy 
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change from ' Heaps of Paper' to ' Pyramids of Guineas' finds its M 
historical original in Montagu's scheme for the restoration of 
the currency. One of the characters in Steele's allegory in the 
48th Tatkr is ' Umbra, the Dicmon or Genius of Credit.' The 
Tory hatred of ' commodious gold ' and ' hlest paper credit ' 
has its full expression later in Pope's Third Epistle of the Moral 
Eaays. See also Pope's Imitations of Horace (Ef. 1. i, 65-133), 
his versified Satire! of Donne, and Swift's Letter to Pope, loth 
Jan. 1721. 

GE 14. Rehearsal. The reference is to the scene in the last act, 
where an Eclipse, Luna, Orbis, and Sol are introduced. 

GE 15. Ovid, Metam. iii. 491-3. 

— Line 12. Homer, Odyssey, k. 19. 

GE 15. Motto. Horace, Sat. II. vi. $%. N 

GE i6. Jesuit. See p. 293. 

— Numquam se minus otiosum esse, quam qnum otioBus, nee 
minus solum, ouam ouum solus esset. — Cicero, De Officiis, III. i. 

fe (Aldine ed. p. 130), and Byron's Childe 
^ , I. xc). A Eair proportion of the many 
.... J Cicero (which so embarrassed Simon Honeycomb) 
refer to the De Offidis. Cooltman's ' Tully's Ofiices in English,' 
published by Buckley, reached a third edition in 1714- 
GE 18. Yoiirtg thing. ' Bloomii^ Beauty ' in ^. 
PAGE 19. The Toiler in its opening number had likewise announced 
its interest in feminine afiairs. The Sfectatot's polite attention to 
the ladies prompted Swift to say, ' I will not meddle with the 
Spectator. Let him fair sex it to the world's end,' {Journal to 
Stella, 8th Feb. 1711-2), Compare Addison's further plea in No. 
!0, and Belvidera's letter in No. 205. Addison's delicate 
pleasantries on feminine foibles, in the Taller and Spectator, so 
took the public fancy that they became the prevailing topics of the 
humorous and light literature of his time. Much of the Rape of the 
Lock, for example, is distinct^ inspired by these witty sketches. 
(See No. 69 », ). The ' Tea-Table^ represented the domestic and 
feminine interests in contrast to those associated with the ' Coffee- 
house,' and references to this antithesis are numerous in the Spectator 
and contemporary " ''' "...--.- . , — 



literature ("Here no Chit-Chat, here 



1715), and another called Chit-Chat (6th March, 1716) ; and Allan 
Ramsay, in 1724, published bis Tea-Table Miscellany. The Tea- 
Table (36 Nos.) appeared in London in 1724. 
I'AGE 20, Motto. Horace, Ars Poet. J. N 

— Addison's papers on the Opera and dramatic mise eii seine 
generally emphasise the sentiments of the Taller and anticipate the 
criticism of Pope [Danciad, Bk. iii., and Epistle to Augustus). 
They may have a personal interest in connection with the disaster 
to Addison's opera of Rosamond in April 1706. See No. 18, in 
especial. The raillery of the Spectator recalls the jibes in Saint- 
Evr^mond's Le; Operas. 
— Nicolini. See Grimaldi, Nicolino, in B. I. 
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iA\ddison illustrates his criticism of histrionic absurdities from 
the opera of Jfinaldg (see below), in which we have fire-spitting 
dragons (I. v. vii,), a boat in an open sea (II. iii.), a 'real' water- 
fall (III. i.), and thiinder and hgbtning (III. ii.). In his satire 
on the introduction of living birds, he is referring to the stage direc- 
tion in I. vi., where ' birds are heard to sing, and seen fiyii^ up and 
down among the trees,' during the Flute symphony Augelhlli 
che cantate. See also No. 14, and the advertisement to No. 36. 
GB 21. Sir Martin Mar-all, or the Feigned Iimscerue, a popular 
comedy (first acted on i5lh Aug. 1667), adapted by Dryden from 
the Duke of Newcastle's translation of Molifire's VElourdi, and 
from Quinault's L'Amcait Indiscret. The reference is to 
first scene of the fifth act, where Sir Martin, after the conclus 
of the serenade to Mrs. Millisent, sung and played by bis n 
Warner in the next room, " continues fumbling, and gazing on his 
~---~ " Whereupon she says — "A pretty humoured song. 



— The opera of Rinaldn, Handel's first venture on the English 
stage, was produced at Ihe Haymarhet on 24lh Feb. 171 1, and r;" 
for fifteen nights. The libretto, which is founded on a wel 
known episode in Tasso's Genaalemme Liberata, was by Rossi, and 
was translated by Aaron Hill ■ hence " the two Poets of different 
Natio SNA rs q 

Engli h d la d h 

Thorn H 
QE 22. S dc H d h pose k w 

Hande g A H w ^»^ 



^d 



Tone Ics jouts i. \i. conr un sot de qualiM 

Peul jugti de travers avec [mpunilS; 

A Malhiibe, & Racan, ^iWhes Thfopbile, I 

Et le cUufuaKt Ju Tasse J lc«t I'sr lie Virgile. 
See also L'Art Peitimis, iii. 205, etc. ; Fijlexiom iur Longin, 
ii. Addison makes a like comparison in Nos. 279 and 369. 
,GB 43. Whittington and his Cat. Cf. No. 14, which informs ii5 I 
that Powell, the showman, had (probably on this hint from 
Addison) set up Whittington against Rinaldo and Armida; also | 
Tatler No. 78. 

— ChristMher Rich, manager of Drury Lane, the ' Kit 
Crotchet ' of No. 258, and the 'Divito' of the Tatkr {'iio&. 12, 42, 
and 99). He was the lather of ' Harlequin ' Rich, the ' immortal 
Rich'oflheiJ«»oarf(iii. 361). See ^. /. 

— LoTuign &" IVise, a famous firm of gardeners (see B. !.), 
referred to at greater length in No. 477, and eulo^sed by 
Evelyn in the Advertisement to his translation of Quintinye's 
CompUal Gard'tier (1693). Their nursery at Broraplon Park. 
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near Kensington, so impressed the author of Sylva Sybiarum, No. 5. 
that he wrote, ' ' I cannot therefore forhear to publish .... 
what we can and ate able to perform in this part of Agriiultare ; 
and have Some Amtenities and advantages peculiar to our own, 
which neither Fiance, nor any other Counlry can attain to ; and 
is much due to the industiy of Mr, London and Mr. Wise, and to 
such as shall imitate their Laudable Undertakings." London and 
Wise eipounded their views in Tie Retlj'd Gardner (a trans- 
lation of Sicur Louis Liger's book) in 1711, and gave a minute 
description of Count Tallard's formtil garden at Nottingham. See 
the description of Leonora's garden in No. 37. They made 
fashionable the formal Dutch style, which in its later years of 
excess was satirised by Pope in his 4th Moral Essay, (11. 113, etc.). 
Pope, too, 'twisted and twirled' (to borrow Horace Walpole's 4] 

phrase) his Twickenham Garden in direct protest to the formal 1 

ideas of the earlier decades. This later and contrary style, '.1 

practised by the gardeners Bridgeman and Kent, and applauded by h, 

Walpole, gave to the Continent, through the Duke of Nivernois's '* 

translation of Walpole's Essay on Modern Gardening, thejardin h |j 

ranglaise. For information on orange-groves and orange-trees, i 

so frequently named in these papers, the reader is referred to I 

Evelyn's supplementary Treaiise of Oraage-lrees, which deals f 

with this " Master- Piece of Gard'nmg." &a interesting copper- ^ 

plate of a formal garden introduces the Essay. W also Sir W. | 

Temple's description of the garden of Moor Vbx^ [Miscdlaiiea) ; t 

The Dutch Gardener: or the Compleat Florist, from the Dutch of | 

Henry Van Oosten " the Leiden Gardener," advertised in No. 3S ^ 

(A) ! and Kip's plates in Atkyns's Gloucestershire (fol. 1712). % 

IGE 24. Motto. Juvenal, Sat. siii. S4- No. 6. f 

IGE 25. The words in italics are not, as Mr H. Morley has stated, a t 

resume of Blackmore's forthcoming poem on the Creation, but a \ 

quotation {ver&alim from three sentences) from the Preface to his f 

Princs Arthur (3rd Edit., 'corrected,' 1696). Steele's approving j^ 

reference supplements the Tatler's quizzical apology for the II 

ridicule of the Advice to the Poets (Nos. 3, 14), and may be % 

considered as a puff preliminary to Sir Richard's 'philosophical 1 

poem,' which Addison, prompted by stronger religious sym- 
pathies, praises in No. 339 of Ihe Spectator. This critical favour, 
and that shown by Dennis, and later by Johnson {Li'nes, iii. 74), 
stand in marked contrast to the contempt entertained for 'Quack 
Maurus' by Dryden, Swift, Pope, and Grub Street generally 
— a contempt which may not b ti ly xpl "ned by Blackmore^ 
attack on the coterie at W n h 5 j' gainst Wit (1700). 

Addison, if we believe Swift hea ti y de p d the man (Scott's 
Swift, xii. 140). 
PAGE 26. Budgell apoI(^es for h seness he Character of the 

' Sloven ' from Theo^rastus — a sen ss which the Politeness 
of the present age would n ha ndu d" (Charaders of 

Iheophrastus, Pref.). 
-K27. Motlo. Horace, £/is II 207 No, 7. 

PAGE z8. CAiifei-niflj or Innocents' Day (38th Dec.) was, like Friday, 
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'. a 'cross day,' on which "it was impossihle to have good luck," 

especially if work was attempted {ff. Swift, Direciiens to Servants -. 
The Cook). If the 'little boy' had comported himself according 
lo Strype (1720), he would have gone to 'Paul's Church' on that 
day. Mr. Spectator's reflection on the losing of a day ' in every 
week' is not clear. J. Rayner, the well-known writing-master al 
Paul's School, published at this time, from his house at the sign 
of the Hand and Pen, ' The Paul's Scholars Copy-Book, containing 
the Round and Round-Text hands, with Alphabets at large of the 
Greek &ni HehiEW, sxid/nymng ^ces of eac A, , . .' 

— Lord Galway was defeated at Alnianza on 25lh (i4lh, O.S.| 
April 1707. 

PACE 28. Quilling. ' Cleaning.' A. 
i, PAGB 3E. Motto. Virgil, Mn. i. 415. 

— The Society for the Reformation of Manners (founded in 
1690) was, in the words of antiquary Strype, "designed tocontroul 
Looseneiis" and to punish those "distempering themselves bj 
excess of drink and breakinjj the Sabbath." It boasted, in the 
report for 1708, of having made no less than 3299 prosecutions. 
This numlier fell in 1714 to 2571, and in 1716 to 1820: which 
decline is accepted as a proof that ' ' a visible reformation halh 
ensued, " despite the opposition of the ' ' advocates fijr Debauchery." 
(See Slrype's Stowe's Survey, 1720, II. v. 30.) Steele, in No. 3 
of the Taller, confesses his sympathy with the Society. 

PAGE 32. Th(^ Masquerades, rderred to again in Nos. 14, 22 (advt.), 
and 158, had become a cause of scandal under Che management 
of the notorious Swbs Count Heide^er {.q.v. B. I.). Hc^arth 
satirises these entertainments in his engravings, "Masquerades 
and Operas" or the "Taste of the Town" (1724) and the " Lar^ 
Masquerade Ticket" (1727), and Fielding attacks them in his 
Masqueradt (1728). Pope alludes in the Dtmciad to the ' strange 
bird from Switzerland' (i. 290). An advertisement in No. 5] 
announces that a Masquerade will be held ' ' at the request of 
several foreigners" on 1st May at Old Spring Garden. 

— The Counter was a prison attached to a city Court. 
PAGE 33. Waller, To Vandyck, II. 5-8. 

PAGE 34. Gratid Cairo, anie, p. 311. 

— Mr. Spectator's humorous decision to visit the Masquerade 
is in exact parallel with Mr. BickerstafTs reply to the Petition oi 
the Linendrapers against low dresses. (Taller, No. 215.) 

1, PAGE 34. Motto. Juvenal, Sat. xv. 163. 

— Addison's description of the eccentric clubs (perhaps in pail 
mythical) will readily be compared with Goldsmith's humorous | 
sketches in his Essays (especially No. 1) and in his Ciliien o/lhi^ 
World (29, 30), The more fantastic of these clubs call to mind 
the parallels in the Edinbiiigh of that day — the Easy, the Pious 
{for pies, not piety), the Dirty, the Black-Wig, the Hell-Fire, the 
Industrious, and many others. 
PAGB 36. Tkc Duellists. The subject of the Duello is discussed in 
Nos. 84, gi, 97, 99, and more fully in the Taller, Nos. 25, 26, 28, 
29i 31, 38, and 39, and in the Preface to the fourth volume oi 
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the collected Tatlers. Steele returns to hia criticism of it in the N 
Guardiau, and in The Lying Levtr (v. i.). 
,GB 36. The Kit-Cat Club, founded in 1700, was composed of a 
numher of Whffipeers and men-of-letters, who met weekly at the 
house of one Christopher Kat, a pastry-cook in Shire Lane. 
Christopher was an artist in mutton pies, and so tempted the 
public palate that, says the Proline to The Reformed Wife 
(1700}— 

' [hough the town all delicate^ affoid, 
'A Kit-IUl U a iuppei (O! a laid.' 

Jacob Tonson/j-;V«Hj, 'ohstettix Musanim,' acted as secretary, and 

ahout 1703 transferred the dub to his villa at Bam-elms in Surrey. 

In this house were hung the fatnous set of portraits of the members 

by Kneller, which had been presented to Tonson by the sitters. 

The membership of forty included the Whig leaders Halifax and 

Somers, and Dryden, Vanbuigh, Congreve, Addison, Garth, Steele, 

and Walsh. Pope and Gay sometimes visited the club, and on one 

occasion drank the health of Swift, who had set up the Tory Society 

of Srotiers as a.a ixitidote to the political mflnence of the Kit-Cat. 

The verses written to be engraved on the ' toasting-glasses ' are 

perhaps the only literary records of the Club, but the literature of 

the time is strewed with witty references to its proceedings. See, 

in especial, Blaokmore's verses on the Kit-Cat and the ep^ram (by 

Pope ?) in the Miscellanies of 1727 (Elwin and Courthope, iv. 446). 

A handsome volume by Faber, entitled The Kit-Cat Clab^ done 

from the original fiaintings of Sir Godfrey kneller, was published 

by Tonson in 1735. See Nichols. Anecd. i. 293 etc. The name ji 

is preserved in the familiar size of canvas {36 in. by 28 in.), which fc 

Tonson's sra<^ is said to have made Knellei's choice. 't 

— The Beaf-Steak Club, the first of that name, met in a tavern % 
in Old Jewry, and had Dick Estcourl, the actor, for its providore ij 
(see No. 264 etc. , and B. I. ). Cf. Dr. King's Art of Cookery— f 

"He thai of honour, wit, and mirih panakes, V- 

May bt a fit companion o'er heef sleaks. .! 

His name may he to fuluie luncs enrolled % 

In Estcoml's book, whost gridiron's made of gold." | 

Estcourl 

— The October Clubr the"Tory rival of the "i 
Bell Tavern in King Street, Westminster, and drank to the con- 
fusion of Whig politics in October ale. See Swift's Advice to the 
Members of Ike October Club. The Secret History of the October 
Club, by a member, was published in 171 1 {A. No. 45, adnl.). 

PAGE 37. Cf. Goldsmith's account of the faws of the club of Moral 
Philosophers {Essays, I.). Ben Jonson's Leges Convijiales wtTe cut 
in gold letters over the chimney of the Apollo Club room in (he 
old Devil Tavern at Temple Bar. The text is printed in GifTord's 
Jonson, in., and in Cunningham's, iii. 364. Addison again refers 
to the Jonsonian code in No. 72. See also Tatler, No. 79. 
'AGE 38. Justus Lipsiiis, commentator and antiquary. His works 
b published in three thick volumes in 1675. His 'De ritu 
■■ n apud Romanes ' will be found in vol. iii. p. 1476. 
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), PAGE 38, Httindtum Club. Golcisinith refers to a Club of this nan 
his Essays, i. " If he be phlegmatic, he may sit in silence al 
Humdrum Club in Ivy Lane." 

), PAGE -^t. Motto. Virgil, Georgics, i. 201, 

— The circulation of the Spettalor is said to have risen 
3000 to 4000, 20,000, and even to 30,000 copies. 10,000 ci , 
probably represented the average issue during the closing months 
of the daily issue. See the particulars in Addiscniana in Hurd's 
edit. vi. 688, and Drake's Essays, i, S3, iii. 326. To this rausli 
be added the sale in volume form, which up to the date ei 
the cessation of the daily issue amounted to 9000 copies. (Nos.| 
227 (advt.), 283 (advt.), 488, and ^55.) 

— For the compound ' Tea- Equipage' cf. Tatkr, No. 86. 

— Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. Introd. S 14. Pope/ 
uses the same simile, but more correctly, in the Essay an Man, 
ii. 132. 

PAGE 40. Muscovy and Poland. This is a sly reference to the 
'Upholsterer' of the Tatlsr, whose "crack towards politics" madt 
him "much more inquisitive to know what passed in /"n/aWthan in 
his own family," and caused him to be concerned " by some new 
he had lately read from Muscovy'''' (Nos. 155, 160, and 17S}. 
"Oh, I love Gazettes extreamly . . .," says Clodpale, in Shad- 
well's Efsom Wells, " they are such pretty penn'd Things ; and 1 
do love to hear of Wisnowisky, Poiosky, General Wran^, and. 
Count Tot, and all those brave fellows" (I. i.). 

— The Female IVorld. See No. 4 and note, and No. 205. 

II, PAGE 41. Molto. Juvenal, Sat. ii. 6^. I 

PAGE 42. The story of the Ejjhesian matron is first told in th 
Salyricon of Petronius Arbiter (Paris ed. 1587, p. 64). 1 
reappears in the Middle Ages in the popular Historia Septm 
Sapientuta (ed. G. Buchner, 1889, p. 64). La Fontaine's 'h 
Malrone d'Ephese' was printed with the lath Book of Fabla 
published by Barbin, Paris, 1694. 

— Tke Fable of the Lien and tie Man is La Fontaine's ' It 
Lion abattu par I'Homme' {Failes, Bk. III. x.). 

PAGE 43. ' A True and Exact History of the Island of Barbadcs 
By Richard Ligon, Gent.' was publbhed in folio, in 165; 
and in a second edition in 1673. Steele's reference applies 1' 
either edition. Poor Yarico, who ' ' for her love lost her liberty, , 
is thus described — ' An Indian woman, a slave in the house, wb^ 
was of excellent shape and colour, for it was a pure brigU 
bay; small breasts, with the niples of a porphyrie colour; iW 
woman would not be woo'd by any means to wear Cloalhs. 
'Inkle' does not appear in Ligon's book, and may have bW 
satirically invented, as Mr Dobson suggests {Selections front Sleek 
p. 483), from the name of an inferior kind of tape. The wori 
here so suitably applied to such a haberdasher, will be found i 
its ordinary sense on p. 176 (see note). Steele's interest in tli 
Barbadoes was more than literary, for he had inherited, in 17c' 
from his first wife, Mrs. Mai^aret Stretch, a plantation there, woil 
^850 per annum, 
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.CE 46. Motto. Persius, Sai. ii. 63. No. 12. 

— The Daily Cettrant, printed by Sam, Buckley, ' the learned 
printer ' of the Gazette, the Monthly Register— ajiA the Spectator. 
Steele prases it in the r^Sth Taller. 

GE 49. This is the first hint in the Spectator of Addison's critical 
interest in Paradise Lost (No. 262 onwards), of which he had 
already shown a youthful appreciation in (he Account of the 
Greatest English Poets (1693). The quotation is from Book 
iv. 675-688, and the reference is to i. 252-3 of Hesiod's Works 
and Days^- 

Tpl$ Tap )i.vpiaC turiv tirl yfiovX -trauXvponfpi] 
dOdvaroL Z^vis i|>6^("t*s vvi\t&v dvflponroiv. 
Addison's admiration of Paradise Lost had been anticipated in 
the Taller [passim, espec. No. 237); and both authors may have 
known Patrick Humes Comtiientary, Lond. 1695. 

■GB 49. Molto. Martial, Epig. XII. xciii. No, 13, 

— Sydaspes (L'ldaspe Fedele), an opera in three acts, was first 
produced on 23rd May 1710. The edition of the Italian -English 
libretto (1712) contains a dedication by NicoUno Grimaldi {ante, 
p. 20), who took the part of Hydaspes. He is thrown naked to a 
lion and, after expostulation in the nnnor key, overcomes the sta^e 
brute by the musical valour of the m^or. (See Sutherland 
Edwards, Hist, of the Opera, i. 117). There was ample oppor- 



tunity for Nicolini to display his range of voice and his ' Italiai 
"^ ' ' hen the lion showed commendable spirit. Ai'^' ' 
>n ' to English actors is on the lines of Steele's 



of Grimaldi in the 115th Taller — 'Our best Actors are somewhat 
at a loss to support themselves with proper Gesture, as they 
move from any considerable Distance to the Front of the 
Stage.' 

PAGE 50. Recilativo — See p. 106, h. Cf. Rehearsal, "I make 'em, 
sirs, play the battle in redlativo " (v. i.). 

PAGE 52. This is the earlier equestrian statue of Henri IV. on the 
Pont Neuf. It was erected m 1635, aod demolished and melted 
into cannon in 1792. 

PAGE S3. Motlo. Ovid, Metat/i. w. 590. M 

—Fable of the Lion, etc., aitte, p. 42. 

PAGE 54. Addison in his College days had made merry in Latin 
hexameters on ' Machinae GesticHlantes, anglice A Puppet-show' 
(Hurd, I. 251), and Fielding, eighteen years after the writing of 
this paper, complains " when the theatres are puppet-shows, and 
the comedians ballad-singers ; when fools lead the town, would a 
man think to thrive by his wit" {The Author's Farce). It was 
indeed, in the words of Charles Magnin, the historian of Marion- 
ettes, the golden age of puppets in England. 

— Mardn Powell had already (1709) supplied the Tatler with a 
subject for satire (Nos. 44, 50, 77, and 115), and his continued 
success as the leading puppet showman is further home out by the 
satirical attentions of the Spectator. He was then exhibiting in the 
Piazza at Covent Garden, close by the site of the present Tavistock 
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Ruw, to Ihe greal huit of the regular drama (<f. Hi^arth's plate of 
a/ai; View of Ike British Sta^, 1725). lie wrote a number of 
plays for his puppets, and established the traditions of action of 
the modern ' Puiich and Judy,' though his Punchinella retained 
many of the characteristics of its Italian ancestry. See the 1 
engraving in Burnet's Second Tale of a Tub, or the History tif\ 
Robert Fowil, the Puppel-Shewomn (1715). He is caJIed ^mply | 
'Powell' or 'Mr. Powell' in the Toiler s.\\A Spectator \ the name ' 
'Robert' appears in Burnet's pamphlet, which was a satu-e on, 
Robert Harley, Earl of Oxford. He must not be confounded with 
his contemporary George Powell, the actor. {See B. I.) 

— The Undertaker of the Masquerade is referred to ante, p. 316. 

iGE 55. Arcadia. See note, p. 329. 

iGB 56. See the reference to the mise en scene of RimMo, ante, 
p. 314. Wkittington and his Cat, ib. Defoe in his Groans 0/1 
Great Britain, 1713, gives Powell's advertisement of (fhitlingtoit 
(H. Morley's 5^rfa;sr, 52 n.). \ 

— Motion is the old word for either a puppet or a puppet- 
show. C/. Shalts. (Vint. Tale, IV. iii. 103, Two Gentlemen, II. 
i. 100, etc.; Ben. Jonson, Earth. Fair, V, sc, i. and iii. 

— Fig. Powell's repertoire included " the pleasant and comical 
humours of Valentini, Nicolini, and the tuneful warbling pig of 
Italian race." (Dedication to Burnet's pamphlet, mentioned 
above.) 

— Susanna was a favourite subject for puppet plays. Mr Henry 
Morley quotes a copy of verses, (feted 1665, describing these entei- 

Thtir Sigbis are sa rich, is able lo bewitch 

Here's ^Patient Crisill.^1^^ ^Tpair Rmatmind there. 
And Ihe Hillary 0/ Susanna. 

lGB S7- Fitnih soon set himself up as a censor moruni Eind gained no 
little reputation as a political oracle. Perhaps his most successful! 
blow was levelled against the French Prophets of Mootfields. 
Addison, in No. 34, threatens to reprimand the puppet-moralis* 
if he grow too extravagant. The TatJer had complained of the 
attacks of the ' rake- hell' puppet. 

— The original bsue contains the Ibliowing advertisement — ^Ott 
the first of April will be petfarnted at the Play-hmse in ihe Hay- 
market, an (^m £a/;'r/ The Cruelty of Atreus. N.B. The Seem 
wherein Thyestes eats his own children, is to ie performed by thi 
famous Mr. Psalmanaiar, lately arrived from Formosa : Thi 
whole Supper being set to Kettle-drums.' ' This joke at the expense 
of the notorious George Fsalmanazar, the ' Formosan convert' 
(1680-1763), was not reprinted till some time after Steele's death. 
Swift introduces him in his Modest Proposal for Preventing tk 
Children of Poor People in Ireland from being a Burden to their 
Parents or Country (1729). 

IGB 57- Motto. O-nA, Ars Atnat. i. 159. 

— This paper shows at many pomts a kinship with La Bniy^te': 
' Des Femmes' in the Caractires (ch. iii.). See especially No. ^^• 
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ha Bniy^te was a favourite also with the Ta/l^ -. e.g. the trans- Na 15. 

ctiption in No. 57. 
CE 60. jEneid, xi. 781-2. 
GE 61. Motto. Horace, Ep. I. i, II. No, 16, 

— The muffviis, an ornament of the male fashionable. " Cibber 
ingross'd the fops, the men of muffe, red heels and ribbons " (Orig. 
Letters to Toiler, etc., 1725). It was even one of the "shabby 
superfluities" of the 'Upholsterer' {Tatier, No. 155). 

— The RainboTo in Fleet Street, near the gate of the Inner 
Temple, was established in 1656 by a barber, James Fair, who 
carried on his double business for a time (H. Morley). 

— Fringed Gloves. See Mos. 30 and 31 1. Jied keels and red 
stockings were fashionable. Cf. Taller, No. 1 1 3. The ' rivers ' 
in No. 29 appeared in red stockings. 

<SE 62. Drawcansir, the hero of the Rehearsal, whose bombast is 
intended as a parody of the extravagances of the character of 
Almanzor in Dryden's Conquest of Granada. 

GE 64. Motto. Juvenal x. 191. No. 17, 

— Further disqaisitions on ' Ugly Clubs ' will be found in Nos. 
32, 48, 5a, 78, and 87. 

GE 65. Paul Scarron (1610-1660), author of the Roman Comigtie, 
married in 1652 Mile. d'Aubign^, afterwards Madame de Maintenon. 
He was deformed by rheumatism from his 27th year. His 

Eleasantries on himself are in the Preface to the Reader 'who 
as never seen me,' prefixed to the 'Relation Veritable,'— " Les 
autres [disent] que mon chapeau tient ^ une corde qui passe dans 
une poulie, et que je le hausse et baisse pour saluer ceux qui me 
visilent. Je pense ftre obligf en conscience de !es empficher de 
mentir plus longtemps, et c'eat pour cela que j'ai fait feire la 
planche <jue tu vols an commencement de mon livre . . . Mes 
cuisses et mon corps en sont un autre, et ma tete se penchant sui 
mon esfomac, je ne ressemble pas mal ^ un Z." 

— The Prince and Falstaff in Henry IV. II. iii. 235-240. 

— Steele is quizzing at his own expense. The familiar portraits 
by Kneller and ThomhiU show the 'shortness of his feee,' to 
which there is constant reference throughout these Papers. 

GE 66.— Grand Cairo, ante, p. 309. 
PAGE 67. iEsop's ugliness is described with realistic detail in his Lifis 
by Maximus Planudes, and is referred to in the Life by La Fontaine, 
prefixed to the Fables. The ill-favoured Thersites appears in the 
second book of the Iliad. The deformities of Duns Scotus were 
probably the exa^eration of his opponents the Thomists, and 
through them became a tradition. The personal appearance of 
Hudibras is drawn in R. I. c. L 1. 240 etc. ' The old Gentleman ' 
is Loyola in Oldham's Satyrs «fon the Jesuits (HI.). 

— Mother Shipton's prophecies, first published in 1641, were a 
favourite chap-boolt subject. See Ashton's Chap Books of the 
\%tk Cent, p, 88. 

PAGE 68, Motto. Horace, Ep. II. i. 187. pj. in 

— The English Opera of Arsinoe, Queen of Cyprus, partly a ' * "" 
ranslation from the Italian and partly an adaptation of a piece by 
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No. 18. Petet Motteux, was produced at Drury Lane on l6th Januiiy 1705. 
The score was written by Thcmas Clayton, whose musical in- 
capacity, two years later, ruined Addison's Rosanumd. The 
Spectator's italics, which may be compared with Gibber's statement 
in the note to p. 149, recall the disaster. In concert advertise- 
ments in the Spectator, Clayton is described as " the author of 
Arsinoe " {A). 

PAGB 6S. Cf. 'Aujourd'hui cequine vaut pas la peine d'Ifre dit on 
le chante ' in the later words of Beaiimarchais (Ze Mariagt de 
Figaro). Boileau, speaking of Quinault's verses, had said, 
" c'etait leur Mblesse m§me qui les rend^dt d'autant plus propres 
pour le mosicien " (S^flsxtons sur Lengiit, 11. ). 

PACE 69. Camilla was the second opera in the Italian manner sung 
in England. It was composed W Marco Antonio Buononcini, 
and was produced at Drury Lane by subscriptbn on aglh March 
1706. It was sung half in English and half in Italian. Mrs. 
Tolls, who had taken the leading part in ^i-iiVwe, played 'Camilla' 
in English, while Valentini, as the hero, sang in Italian. [See 
Sutherland Edwards, I. p. 109.) The libretto, supposed to be by 
Owen MacSwiney, bears the imprint ' London 1706.' 

PAGE 71. Addison's friend Edmund Smith {ants, p. 312) produced 
Phaedra ctad HippBlitHS in 1709, — "a consummate tragedy" excel- 
ling the Greek and Latin Phaedra and "the French one," says j 
Johnson {Lkies, ii. 236). It ran only four nights, even with 
Bettertoo, Booth, Mrs. Barry, and Mrs. Oldfield in the cast. 
Addison wrote the Prologue, in which he joined issue with the 
lovers of Italian Opera. See Genest, II. 368-372. 

— Plato, Rifuhlit, III. 

N& 19. PAGB 71. Motto. Horace, Sat. 1, iv. 17. 

—Bacon, Eaays, ix. ('Of Envy'), g i. 
No, 20. PAGE 74- Motto. Homer, Iliad, L 225. 

— This is a companion paper to No. 145 of the Tatkr, which 

discusses these "professed Enemies to the Repose of the Fail 

Scjt." It may be compared with Nos. 22 and 262 of the Taller, 

and Nos. 46, 53, and 250 of the Spectator. 

No, 21. PAGE 78. Motto. Horace, Ep. 1. v. 28. , 

— Vir^Fs army, j^n. s. 432-3. 

PAGE 79. Northern Hive. " This part of Scythia, in its whole I 
northern extent, I take to have been the vast hive out of which 
issued so mighty swarms of barbarous nations" etc. Temple's 
Works (ed. 1754) ii. p. 273. 

PAGE 80. A more elaborate hit at the ^^rtuosi had been made in the 

Taller (Nos. 2l6, 22l), where Steele gave the will of Sir Nicholasl 

Gimcrac!;, whom Shadwell had introduced to the public in hi; 

comedy The Virtuoso. I 

No. 22. PAGE 81. Motto. Horace, Ars Poet. 1S8. 

PAGE 82. The wild boar in Camilla (supra) is slain by a dsit 
thrown by the heroine, played by Mrs. Tofls (see B.I. ). It is in- 
cluded in the humorous inventory of Theatre effects in No, 42 oi 
the TatUr. 

— Lion in Hydaspes. See p. 319. 
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lGB Sa, The Emperor of the Moon, a three-act ferce, was an adap- No. 22. 
tation by Mrs. Aphta Behn of a French Harlequin play, entitled 
Harlequin TBmpereur d(ais le Moiide de la Lime. It was produced 
in 1687, and was often revived. {See beltrai.) 

— The Fortune Hunters, or Two Fools Well Met, by James 
Carlile, was first played at Dtury Lane in 1689. The reference is 
to the farcical situation in Aet II., where the inebriated Mr. Spruce 
encounters ' his wife's gallant by the pump in the garden and 
mistakes an arm for a pump-handle. (See Genest, I. 473)- It 
was performed at the Haymarket on loth June and 31st Oct. 
170;. 

■GE 83. The last line of Ralph Simple's letter refers to Act II, iii. 
of the Emperor of the Moon, in which Scaramouch places a 
company of masqueraders " all in the Hanging, in which they make 

the Figures, where they stand without Motion in Postures." ■ 

Harlequin is "placed on a Tree in the Hangings," and the am- | 

bitious Simple hopes to pose by an orange tree in this fentastic \ 

Tapestry. Bee the account in Genest, I. 457-8. % 

— Fletcher's Pilgrim, III. v. — "the interior of a madhouse." ] 
Mr. Spectator's correspondent played the part of the English mad- 1 
man, who calls from his cell — "Give me some drink." The first j 
keeper interposes, "Oh, there's the Englishman," who thereupon | 
exclaims "Fill me a thousand pots, and froth 'em, frolh 'em." | 
The piece had been recently played at the Haymarket on loth 1 
Oct. 1710. I 

GE 84, 'Ass,' — 'horse,' A. \ 

— King Latinus is a character in the opera of Caiiilia {suftra) | 
who spe^cs a number of lines in recitative in ii. 10, including -; 
these given in the text. The unfortunate actor, who had been '.' 
sent off to the French War, is not named in the book of the play '■ 
(see No. 53)- He is also the butt of the Tafler (see No. 145). ,^ 

— The Adveriisempnt satirises the Masquerade {ante, p. 32). ,' 
PAGE 85. Motto. Viig. Mn. ix. 420. No, 23. j 

GE 85. Plato, Phcedo. § 40 : Aristophanes, The Clouds. I 

— Catullus, Carmina, xxix. -•, 

— Claude Quillet's (Calvidii Leli) CalKp^dia, in Latin verse 3 
(Leyden 1655), contained a scofSng reference to Cardinal Mazarin's .'i 
Sicilian origm, iv. p. 48 (10-13) ^^^ P- S° (21-2), the latter as J- 
follows ; — % 

•' Quid loqust ul blandi Galls excipialur lu Atilii 4 

Adveua, Trinactiis etism devectus ab oris." 



This was omitted in the second (1656) and later Paris editions. 
Quillet's recompense was, as Addison says, a 'good abby' worth 
400 pistoles. An English verse translation, conjoined with one 
of St. Marthe's Padotrophim, appeared on 5th May 1711 {see 
advt. in original Issue). 
PAGE 87. The statue of Pasquin in the Piaiza di Pasquino by the Braschi 
Palace in Rome, so-called from its having been found below the 
stall of the satirical cobbler Pasquino, was a place dear to the 
Roman populace for the publication of lampoons ('pasquinades,' 
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I. 'pasquills't on public men and events {cf. No, 427). Opposite 

this idle comer stood the statue of Matfoiio, which, according to the 
ready wit of the mob, conversed with its neighbou I h 
lively play of question and answer on the pedestals of h ta 
the public preserved the tradition of the libellous gossip h 
cobbler's booth. Pope Siittus V. had by his elevat b ^ 
fortune and state to his ^ter Camilla, who, like the lat M d 
Sans-GSne, had been a laundress. Hence the joke bo h 
' dirty shirt.' For the historical evidences of this tale R It 
Hist, of the I^fes, III. § iv. and the notes in Mr T A Id 
Addisen (Ciar. Press) pp. 487-8. Steele introduces lasq 
the Taller, notably in Nos. 129, 140, and 187 (L fr m 

Pasquin of Rome to Isaac Bickerslaff of Great Britai ) d h 
'Advertisement' to No. 130; and Fielding entitled f hi 

minor pieces "Pasquin: a dramatick satire on th T . 

(1736). I 

PAGE 87. Pietro d'Arejio (I492-I5S7), known as Aretino. 

PAGE 88. Sir R(^r L'Estrange's ' Fables of Mmp,^ etc., 2nd Editbn, 
1694, p. 368. 

— Easter Day in 1711 fell on April i (Old Slyte) or April 5 
(New Style). 

I, PAGE 88. Molto. Horace, Sai. I. ix. 3. 

PAGE 89. 'Such Fellows,' — 'these People,' A, 

PAGE 90. Clinch ofBamel, showman, referred to in No. 31. See B. I. 

PAGE 92. ' The Day I keep. ' References to this new feshion art 
plentiful in contemporary literature. Cf. 'Visiting Days' in ths 
Advt, on p. 134; also p. 303. "A well-bred Man would as soon 
call upon a I^dy (who keeps a Day) at Midnight, as on any Day 1 
but that on which she professes being at home" [TatUr, No. 
166). Cf ShadweU's A True Widow, III. i. The LaduA 
Visiting Day, a comedy attributed to Bumaby, from which Gibbet 
took material for his DoubU Gallant, was played in 1701 (ses 
Genest, II. 241). 

— Kidney, the waiter at the St. James's CofTee-house (see 
Tatkr, fiassimy 

\, PAGE 92. Motto. Virgil, ^n. xii. 46. ' 

Mr. Spectator returns to his fiin at the expense of the Valetudin- 
arians in Nos. 143, 429, 440, and 573. See also No. too; and! 
TatUr, Nos. 16 and 77. | 

— Thomas Sydenham, the physician, wrote a treatise on Feveis 
which appeared in Latin guise [Meliodus Curandi Febres) in 1666. 
A brief account of his life was written by Dr. Sam. Johnson 
(Boswell, ed. Hill, I. 153). 

PAGE 93. Santorio (Sanctonus Sanctorius) of Padua (d. 1636) fiWl 
demonstrated the bearing of Perspiration in the ' animal economy' 
in his De Medicina Slalica Apkorisntorum Secliones vii. (Evo, 
Venice, 1614). A reprint, with a Latin commentary by M. Lislei.l 
was published in London in 1701, but it had been Englished bf 
'J. D.' as early as 1676. It was again translated into English, in 
1712, by John Quincy. Cf. Young Maggot in Shadweil's TnU 
iVidjw, who cures his fatness by "the exercise of the mind, 
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has "an ei^ne to weigh himself when he sits down to write No. 25. 
or think." 

GB 94. Slave, etc Addison piobably borrowed this from Dryden. 
It is given in the Dedication of the ^neis ( Works, ed. Scott and 
Saintsbury, xiv. 149]. Mr. H. Morley says " the old English reading 
is: 'I was well; I would be better; and here I am.'" Shake- 
speare's "Striving to better, oft we mar what's well" (King Lear, i. 
i. 347) is much the same. 

,GB 95. Addison refers to a line in Martial's Epigrams, X. xlvii.— 
Sammum nee metuas dum nee spies, — a sentunent exactly ex- 
pressed by Milton in Par. Lost, xi, 553. 

■GE 96. Mctto. Horace, Odes, I. iv. 13. No- 26, 

— • rXnvKov, etc. — Homer, Llisd, xvii. 216 i Glaucumque, etc. — 
Virgil, ^iieid, vi. 483. 

.GE 97- Sir Cloudesley Shovel's monument stands in the south aisle 
of the Choir of St. Paul's. 

GE 98. Mr. Austin Dobson has well compared the concluding . 
paragraph with the welt-known apostrophe to Death by Raleigh, 
to show the difference in style between the eighteenth century and 
the seventeenth (Eighteenth Century Essays, p. 260). 

.GB 99. Motto. Horace, Ep. I. i. 2a No. 27. 

.OB 100. The ' Clergyman' is introduced in the second paper. 

,GE 102. Motto. Horace, Odes, II, x. 19. No. 28. 

— In A. lines 5 and 6 read, ' It is as follows.' 

— Cf. with this paper No. iSof the Taller, where the supervision 
of street signs is humorously pnroosed. The prevalence of sign- 
boards in London is a familiar feature of Hi^rth's street-Scenes. 
The numbering of the doors in the streets was almost unknown. 
Prescott Street, Goodman's Fields, is mentioned as being marked 
by numbers in 1708 (Hallon's New Vtevi, quoted by H. Morley), 
but the fashion did not set in till Parliament had, in 1762, con- 
demned the swinging sign-boards as a public nuisance. In 1764 
New Burlington Street was numbered in the modern way. 

lGB 104. The ingenious Mrs. Salmon's waxworks are referred to 
again in Nos. 31 and 609, and are advertised in the Tatler of 3Qth 
Nov. 1710. She had just opened her new premises in Fleet Street 
at the sign of the 'Golden Salmon.' 

— The rebus of Abet Drugget's sign will be found in Benjonson's 
Alchemist, II. i. 

.GB 106. Motto. Horace, Sat. I. x, 23. No. 29. 

— Addison justly marks the contrast l>etween Henry Purcelt's 
musical dramas and the Italian Operas. It is nevertheless 
interesting to note that in Pureell's first opera {the Dido and 
jSneas of Nahum Tate), composed at the age of 17, all the 
dialogue is recitative, not spoken (Grove, Diet, of Musie, III. 46.) 
Purcell had died in Nov. 1695, aged 36. 

lGE 107. Dying fall—" 1\aX strain again! it had a dying fall " — 

TiDelfth Mgkl, I. i. 4. 

PAGE i(^. Jean Baptiste LuUi (1633-1687), surintendant de la 

musique to Louis XIV., set himself, as Addison says, to add the 

grace and modulation of the Italian Opera to the national music 
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No. 29. of his adopted country. He wrote twenty operas, one of which, | 
ProserpitK, in five acts (produced Nov. 19, rSfio) is referred to 
by Addison in the next par^raph. An account of LuUi will be 
found in Grove, II. 172, and Sutherland Edwards, I. passim. 
Is the ' lulling softness ' (p. 107) a pun ? 
PAGB 109. ist par. Cf. p. 57, and par. 

— Red sUKki?tgs, See note on p. 321. 

— An advertisement in the ongbal issue inform'; reader'; that 
they can have 'Compleat setts' of the Spettator for March. 
Other monthly parts followed. 

No. 30- PAGE 109, Motts. Horace, Ep. I. vi. 6$. 

PAGE 1 10. For other references to the modish Frini;e- Glove see 

note on p. 321. 
PAGE 112. Duelling. Ante, p. 316. 

— The line is from Martial, Efigranis, I. 71. 'Naevia' is 
generally read ' Laevia.' 

No. 31. I'AGB 113. Motto. Vii^if, ^H. vi, 266. 

— Tke Dancing MonMes, ante, p. 105 ; the Lions, ante, 
p. 49- 

— The popular Rival Queens or Alexander Ike Great, by Nat 
Lee (see No. 92) had been burlesqued at the Haymarket {29lh 
June 1710) by CoUey Cibber, with Bullock as Roxana, and Bullock 
Junior as Statira (Gencst, II. 455). 

— Duncan Campbell, the 'dumb conjuror,' referred to in Nos. 
323 and 474. See B. I. 

PAGB 114. Clenth or Clinch of Barnel, anle, p. 90. 

— Mrs. Salmon, ante, p. 104 and note. 

— Quintus Curtius, IX, i, 31-33. 

— Hockl^-in-the-Hsh, now Ray Street {formerly Ri^ Street), 
near Clerkenwell Green, was in great repute with the mob for its 
bear-baiting and prize-^ghts. In No, 436 Steele refers to it as 
a " Place of no small Renown for the Gallantry of the lower 
Order of Britons," and describes an encounter there between 
" two Masters of the Noble Science of Defence " ; and the writer 
of No. 630 alludes to " the Gladiators of Hockley in the Hole." 
Cf. Tatler, No. 28, " , , till oblig'd to leave the Bear-garden 
on the Right, to avoid being borne down by Fencers, Wild Bulls 
and Monsters, too terrible for the Encounter of any Heroes, but 
snch whose Lives are their Livelihood ; " also Dundad, i. 326, 
the Beggars' Opera, i,, and Johnson's Letters, ii. 30, Jonathan 
Wild was son-in-law of " Scra^ Hollow, of Hockley in the Hole, 



X."Uon. Wild, I. A.). 
-Willis "■ ■ ■ 



— William Pinkethman, comedian and showman, is referred to 
in Nos. 36, 370, 455, 502, 539 (see B. I.). In No. 44, and in sub- 
sequent sheets at intervals, appears the following advertisement— 
"Mr. Penkethman's Wonderful Invention call'd the Pantheon i or, 
the Temple of the Heathen Gods. The work of several years, and 
great Expense, is now perfected ; being a most surprising and 
magnificent Machine, consisting of 5 several curious Pictures, the 
Panting and contrivance whereof is beyond expression admirable. 
The Figures, which ate above loo, and move their Heads, Legs, 
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Arms, and Fingers, so esactly to what they perform, and setting No. 31. 
one Foot before another, lilte living Creatures, that it justly deserves 
lo be esteem'd the greatest Wonder of the Age. . . . In the Little 
Piaiia, Covent Garden, in the same House where Punch's Opera 

PAGB 114. Pope satirises the popnlai liliing for " spectacle " in Imit. 
of Hot. Ep. II. i. and there refers to the " bear 01 elephant." 

— Powell, the actor. See B. I. 

PAGE 115. The German Artist. The Tathr gives a wouid-be 
account of a Waxwork of the Religions of Great Britain, exhibited 
by a German Artist (No. 257)- Shadwell in Bury-Ftar makes 
fun af German ju^lers. 

— Lawrence, tE actor. See B. I. 

PAGB 1 16. The satire is directed against Heidegger (anis, p. 316). 

PAGE 116. Mstts. Horace, Sat. I. v. 64. No. 32, 

— Ugly Club, ante, p. 66. 

— Alexander the Greafs wry neck. Cf. Tathr, No. 77. 
PAGE 119. 'Eighty Ei^f {1688), an allu^on to William III., who 

had, in Burnet's woSs, " a Roman Eagle Nose." 
PAGE 12a The frontispiece of the third edition of Dryden'sy»i«)(H/ 
and Persias (1702) represents Apollo giving the mask of Satire 
to Juvenal. The first edition, 1693, is without ' Sculptures.' 

— LarTiati, in the primary sense, 'bewitched.' iofmi— a ghost ; 
then a mask. 

PAGB 120. Molio. Horace, Oda, I. xiot. 5. No, 33. 

PAGE \2Z. Saint -Evremond's Essays were done into English in 1694 
by Brown. The sentiment will be found in the section of 
voL II. "Of the Pleasure that Women take in their Beauty." 
Saint-Evremaniana was published in [710. 
PAGE 123. Porcelain Clay— 

"Ay: tliese look like fh= workmanship of heavsn ; 
■iiiis is the porcelain clay of humatlCitnl, 
And therefore cast into ihcM noble moulds." 

— Don Sebastian, I. i. 

— KnelUr's—Bef: the letter in No. 555. 

PAGB IZ4. Par. Lost. viii. 488-9. More correctly " in every 



Which !n life did harbeta- give 
Ts imre virtue tkxn dsik live, " 

— Who is R. B. ? Chalmers suggests John Hughes {B. I.) 
as the author of it and one in No. 53. May not this be the 
moral vein of Richard Blackmore ? 

PAGE 125. Motto. Juvenal, Sat. xv. 159. No. 34, 

— For the first and last paragraphs of this paper see note on p. 3 10. 

— The Roman Triumvirate. Cf. Shakespeare, Julius Caesar, 

— Putich. See notes on p. 320. 
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No, 35, PAOE izS. MoUo, Catall. Ca/7«., xxxix. l6 ; erroneously ascribed to 
Martial in the original. 
PAGB 129. 'Window-breaking' and ' scowring,' as the humour of the 
' gay empty sparks,' are frequent topics in Shadwell's Plays. See 
e.£. The Woman- Captain, The Squire of Alsatia, The Samrers 
passim. Id the Fiddler's Song in his Epsom Wells he speaks of 
"The cheats of the City, 
The rattling of coaches, 
And the Noise of the Men they call Witty 1 " 
The Tatler (describes the breaking of windows with halfpence as 
"a generous Piece of Wit" (No. 77). 

— Cowley's Ode, OJ Wit (ed. Grosart, I. 135-6), in which these 
Imes occur in the 7th stanza — 

" What is it then, whicii Uke the Power DivCne 
We only can hy Negatives deline t " 
PAGE 130. Line 6, 'are several imposters'^.; line, 10 'Counterfeits,'^, 
PAGB 131. Last paragraph. See note to p. 125. 
No- 36. PAGE 132. Motto. Virgil, Mn. iii. 583. 

— April the Qlh must be intended : the letter refeis to No. 31 
(p. 1 13)- 

— The Hangings, ante, p. 82 and note ; The Rose TaverH, p. 9 ; 
Make love, etc., cf. p. 156; King Poms, p. 114; Mr. PeaJiethman, 
id.; Oracle of Delphos, lb.; Hercules, etc., p. 103. 

PAGB 133. 'T. D,' may stand for Thomas Domett (see J. /.). 

— Tim Rehearsal, I. i. 

Enter Thuader and Llgklnins. 
Tian.—l am the bold Thunder. 

Bafes.— Mi Cactwt^ht, prithee speak that a little loudei, and with a 
hoarse vmce. I am the bold TAuader : pshaw 1 speak tt me in a voice thai 
thunders it out indeed : I am the bold Thunder. 

Tkuit.—l am Ihe bold Tkuxder. 
The Rehearsal was played at the Haymarket on l8th Nov. 1709, 1 
with Johnson in the part of Thunder, and at Drury Lane on agth ' 
Jan. 1711, with Johnson in the same part and Miss Voui^er as 
Lightning. 

— The Kom-de-guerre ' Salmoneus' is happily chosen, for the son of 
jEolus had imitated lightning, and had been hurled to the nether 
world by a thunderbolt from Jove. See Dryden's Mneis, VI. 787. 

PAGE 134- Chr. Rich., ante, p. 314, 

— William Bullock, see B. I. At Pinkethman's Summer Theatre 
at Greenwich, the Rival Queens had been played on 6lh July 
1710, with Powell as Alexander, and BuUocIc/khioj- as Hephestion. 
On 7th April 171 r, Bullock had appeared as Sir Bookish Outsidfi I 
and Pinkethman as Tipple, a servant, in Injured Love, a new pky 
by an anonymous author (see Genest, II. 47S). ! 

— Visiting days^ante, p. 324. 

PAGE i-i^.— Enchanted Woods — ante, Nos. S and 14. 

— Card-matches, matches made of card dipped in sulphur. The 
cry of the vendors is referred to in No. 251, and in the Tatler, No. 4 

No. 37. PAGE 135, Motto. Vii^ll, ^n. vii. 805. 

PAGES 136-7. John Ogilby, who is satirised in Mae-FIeeknoe and Tht 
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DuiKiad, published two translations of Virgil, one in 1649, the No. 37. 
other in 1654. The 1684 eclition of the second had " such excellent 
sculptures ; and (what added great grace to his works} he printed 
them all on special good paper, and in a very good letter (note 
to DuHoad, i. 141). Dryden's /uve/iai [ante p. 120 and note) 
first appeared in 1693. 

Cassandra, by La CalprenMe (1642, 10 vols.), was translated 
by Charles Cotterell (fol. Lond. 1676), and " By several Hands" 
(3 vols. 8vo, Lond, 1703); Cleopatra, by the same (1647-63, lO 
vols.), by Robert Loveday (vols, i.-vi.), John Coles (viL), James 



{1616-20), by a 'Person of Quality,' with the Preface signed J. D. 
(3 vols, 1657) i Artamine or The Grand Cyrus, by Madame de 
ScudW (1649-53, lovols.), by 'F. G.' in 5 fol. vols. ; and Clelia, 
by the same (1656-60, 10 vols.), in five parts by John Davies 
(i.-iii.), and by G. Havers (iv.-v.) 1656-61. It is difficult to 
over-iate (he popularity, especially with the ladies, of these ' vast 
French Romances' for the most part in folio siie {Cf. Dunctad, 
ii. 38). In Steele's Tender Husband i\. i.) Captain Clerimont 
says knowingly— >" Cassandra, Astroa, and Clelia are my intimate 
acquaintance," — in reply to the warning that the young lady"has 
spent all her solitude in reading romances " and has her head ' ' full 
of shepherds, knights, flowery meads, groves, and streams." So, 
too, Tatler Nos. 75 and 139, Many of the most popular English 
plays were derived from them (see the list in Ward's Bag. Dram. 
Lit., ii. 469 n.). The thirteenth edition of Pembroke's Arcadia 
{ante, p. 55), appeared in 1674. This romance is studied by 
Lettice, 'by a small candle,' in Steele's Lying Lover {IV . ii.)— 
" the faithful Argalus was renowned all over the plains of Area- 
Area — Arcadia — for his loyal and true affection to his charming 
paramour, Parthenia." 

Of the works of Nesvton, Locke (note the pun, destroyed in H. 
Morley's text). Temple, and Taylor, nothing need be said. The 
Diclitmaty may refer lo Glosssgrapkia AngUcana Nova ; or a 
Dictionary interpreting satk hard words of whatever langua^ as 
are at present used in the English Tongue {"LariA. 1707). Sherlock's 
Practical Discourses coneeming Death, which passed through 
many editions is referred to in No. 289. The Fifteen Comforts 
of Matrimotqi, an English version, published anonymously in 
1682, of the popular fifteenth century Quinse foies de mariage, 
was the first of a series of books of its kind. Its antidote. 
The Fifteen Coniforts of Real Matrimony, appeared in 16S3 ; 
and The Fifteen Comforts ofJiash and Inconsiderate Marriage, 4th 
edit in 1694, and another in 1706, and (he Fifteen Comforts of 
Cttcheldom in 1706. Malebranche's Recherche de la Viriti was 
Englished ty Thomas Taylor in 1694, and fay R. Sault in the same 
year, (See No. 94.) There was a number of editions of ZSe^faafeffy 
of Compliments. Two appeared before 1713, viz. : Ths Academy of 
Compliments, or a new way of Wooing . . (Lond. 1685, 8vo), and 
Tie Compleat Academy of Compliments, containing choice sentences 
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. . . (Lond. 1705, izmo). Hicoias Calpeppei's Comfiieal Mi^i/f^s 
Praciuej appeared in an ' enlai^ed edition' in 1663, and again in 
1698, and his Directory for Midwims in 1651 and 1693. The 
Ladies Calling, By Ihe Author of the Whole Duty of Man, was 
3. popular octavo, of which the 7th edition was published at Oxford 
in 1700. Abigail, in Shadwell's Scotiirers, praises it as one of 
' " these godly Books [which] quiet the Conscience niKhtily " (1. i.). 
Thomas Durfey, ' that ancient Lyrick ' of the Tatter (No. 214), 
published, among othet pieces, Tales Tragical atai Comical, iul 
verse, in 1 704. It may add point to the satire to quote Pope ' 
{Letters, loth April 1710)^ — "Any man of any quality is heartily 
welcome to the best toping-table of our gentry who can roundly 
hum out some fragment or rhapsodies of his works." Bakers 
Chronicle of Ihe Kings of England, printed in 1643, and in a ninth 
edition in 1696, is mentioned in No. 269 as always to be found on 
Sir Rf^ers's HaU-window {cf. also Taller, No. 264). The Acbiies 
to a Daughter may be the translation of F^nelon's Traiti di 
Vlducation des filUs, referred to in No. 95. Secret Memoirs 
and Manners cf Several Persons of Quality of both Sexes from 
the New Alalantis . . . appeared in 1709 from the pen of 
the notorious Mary Manley. A second edition, in 2 vols., was 
published in 1709; and her Court Intrigues in 1711. The 
'Key' may be supposed to be in MS., like the one, noledi 
by Mr. Tlionias Arnold, in the Rawlinson Collection in the 
Bodleian Library [Addison, p. 496). References will be found in 
The Taller, No. 243, and Pope's Jiafe of the Lock, line 165. 
Steele's Christian Hero was published in 1701. The Speech of 
Henry Sacheiierell D.D. tipott his Impeachment ... is a small 
folio of 10 pages (Lond. 17 10) ; see infra, p. 214. Of the Trial of 
Robert ('Handsome') Fielding for "having two wives," three 
different short accounts appeared in 1706 ; but the reference is 
probably to The Arraignment, Tryal and Conviction, published 
m 1708. Seneca's Morals, by Sir Roger L'Estrange, appeared in a 
seventh edition in 1699, and in a tenth in 17 11, La Ferte's la- 
stntctions may not refer to a book, though there appeared in 1696 
3. Second Part of the Dancing Master [1652], or Directions for' 
Country Dances. Mr. Ferte advertises his school in ComfKor 
Street, Soho, in No. 52 and later numbers of the Spectator. 

GB 1 37. Hungary Water was a popular compound of spuits of wine, 
lavender, and rosemary, which was used as a cure-all as well as a 
restorative perfume. It was applied for a squirrel bite {Tatkr, 
266) ; Swift rubbed his rheumatic shoulder with it (/. ta Stella, 
Mardi 29, 1712) ; and Mr Bickerstaff grouped it as a necessary 
with tea and saviS {Taller, No. 125). For its more frivolous use 
see Ttttler{'No. 245). — " A spunge dipped in Hungary Water lei( 
but the Night before by a young Lady going upon a Frolick Incog." 

GB 139. Addison makes good in No. 92 his promise to discuss the 
equipment of a Lady's Library. See also p. 301. The Taller, 
in No. 248, had introduced the consideration of a 'Female 
Library.' In 1714 Steele published, or gave his name to, The 
Ladies Libraty (3 vols. l2mol, in the preface of which he wrote, 
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"The Reader is to understand that the Papers which compose No< 37, 
the following volumes came into my hands upon the frequent 
mention in the Spectator of a Ladies Library." The volumes 
deal not with books but with topics as Employment, Diess, 
Chastity, and Charity, "supposed to be collected out of the 
several writings of our greatest Divines." 

PAGE 139. MotlB. Martiai, Epig. VI. sxix. 8. No. 38. 

—Dr. Thomas Burnet's Telluris Theoria Sacra appeared in 
translation in 1690. Its thesis, that the primitive records might 
be interpreted allegorically, was opposed by Whiston in 1696 
in his Neni Theory of the Earth, which maintained that they 
were "perfectly agreeable to religion and philosophy." Seel,eslie 
Stephen's English Thought in the iSth Cent. I, ii. 

PAGE 142. Line 6. Lord Cowper (H. Morley). 

PAGE 143. Mollo. Horace, ^/. ir. ii. 102. No. 39. 

— Tra^dy is the noblest, etc. Addison here follows Aristotle 
(Poetics, ixvi.) in defiance of Dryden (ZteoKco/iiiw of the ^>ieis)ixA 
the French critics, notably Chapelain, Rapjn, atid Le Bossu. 

— Seneca, De Frovidentia, § 2. 

— Aristulk observes. Poetics, iv. (Vahlen, p. ta) and Rhetoric 
iii. I. The question of Iambic and Blank Verse had been 
already discussed by Dryden in his Essay of Dramatic Poesy, 
XV., pp. 359, 364, and 369 ; that of Plays in Rhj^ne, ib. p. 355 
onwards ; that of the Hemistich, the Pauses, and ' ' Variety of 
Cadences," as Dryden has it, id. pp. 363, 371, and 373. 
Addison probably had in mind the closing speeches of the 
third act of Dryden's (Edi/us, which illustrates all the points 
of his thesis. He quotes a portion in his next paper. 

PAGE 145. Turning into prase. Cf. Boileau, R^^exions sur l^ngin, 
XL g I. 

— Aristotle's ' observation ' is reproduced in Horace, Ars 
Foetiea, II. 55-98. 

— Nathaniel Lee (1650-1690). His popular play of The Rival 
Queens or the Death of Alexander the Great (1677) has been re- 
ferred to, p. 326. He collaborated with Dryden in dEdipus ( 1679). 
Dryden's Fifth Epistle is addressed to 'Mr. Lee, on his tragedy 
of the Rival Queens.' 

PAGE 146. Thomas Olway (i65i-i68s). Venice Preserved or A Plot 
Discovered was first acted at the Duke's Theatre in 1682. 

— Si pro palria, etc. Ann. Florus, IV. i. Cf. Ben Jonson's 
Catiline, V. vi. 

PAGE 147. Motto. Horace, Ef. II. i. 208. No. 40. 

— Poetical Justice. This paper was, according to Pope, the 
occasion of John Dennis's "deplorable frenzy" in Lintot's book- 
shop on 37tn Mar. 1712. " Opening one of the volumes of the 
Spectator, in large paper, [he] did suddenly, without the least pro- 
vocation, tear out that of No. — , where the author treats of poetical 
justice, and cast it into the street " (Narr. of Dr. Rob. Norris, Pope's 
Works, X. 459). 

1 — Aristotle. Poetics, XIII. 

Page 148. The Orphan or the Unhappy Marriage, by Otway {1680) i 
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I, Venice /'reserved, ante. No. 39; Alexander the Great {ib.); 

TheedoHus or the Force of Love, by Nat Lee, drawn from the I 
Romance o! Pharameltd {ifMo) ; All for Love or the World Well\ 
Lost, by Dryden (1678) a transcript of Shakespeare's Antony and 
Ckopalra; Oroonsko, by Thomas Southetne (1696), founded on, 
Mrs. Aphra Behn's novel of that name. 
PAGB 148. King Lear, ' as Shakespeare wrote it,' had been acted at 
Lincoln's Inn Fields Theatre between 1662 and 1665. Since 
i68r Nahum Tate's wretched adaptation had held the stage. \ 

— 7iS«/M?»/uin^^fTi&, Congreve'sonly tragedy (1697) ,■ Tamer- 
lane, by Rowe(i7oz)i Ulysses, by the same (1705) ; PAiedra and 
Hippolitus {.ante, p. 322). 

— Tragi-Comedy. Sidney, inhis^/iiij^'e/ir/W;>7'e, denounces 
" the mingling Kings and Clownes" in "mungrell Tr^. 
Comedie," and adds I knowe the Auncients have c 
examples of Tragy-comedles, as Plautus hath Ampkitt 
we matke them well, we shall find that they never, or very daintily, 
match Horn-pypes and Funeralls" (p. 54, ed. Shuckbui^h). He 
had previously aigued, rather inconsistently, " if severed they be 
^od, the coniunction cannot be hurtful!" (p. 28). Whetstone's 
Dedication of Promos and Cassandra, 1578 (which may hav 
ceded the Apologie ty two or three years) alludes to this " 
creet working " of the English drama, and Hall, in his Satires, 1. • 
I597i refers to the 'goodly hoch-poch,' Cf. Dryden, Dedications 
lo ih.e Spanish Friar {vi. \io). Love 7>(»wj^AoB/(viiL 376), and the 
Rival Ladies, but especially the Fssay of Draniaiic Pbeiy, which 
directly si^ests the passive in the Spectator. " There is no 
theatre in the world," says Lisideius, " has anything so absurd as 
the English tragi-comedy ; 'tis a drama of our own invention, aniJ 
the &shion of it is enough to proclaim it so" {XV. pp. 317 
and 321). " I cannot hot conclude, to the honour of our nation," 
replies Neander (i.e. Dryden) " that we have invented, increased, 
and perfected a more pleasant way of writing for the stage, than was 
ever known to the ancients or moderns of any nation, which is tra^- 
comedy" {p. 332). We cannot here discuss the justice of the Engiisii 
claim to have inaugurated a form, which appears in France in Gai' 
nier's Bradamanie (1580), an adaptation from Aciosto, and is known 
in Spain as early as 1492, in the Celestina of Fernando de Rojas. 

— For the Double Plot and Under Plot see also the dialogue 
between Lisideius and Neander in Dryden's Eaay of Dramatic 
Poesy ; also the Preftce to Cleomenss and to Love Triumphant. 

PAGE 149, Pants. Cf. CoUey Gibber's remarks on the Pival Queem 
{Apology, p. 89). "When these flowing Numbers come from the 
Mouth of 3. Betterton, the Multitude no more desired Sense B 
them, than our musical Connoisseurs think it essential in the 
celebrated Airs of the Italian Opera." 

— George Poweii, the actor. See B. /. 

PAGB 150. — (a) <Edipus, III. i. Scott and Saintsbury's edition reads, 
(a) virtues, crimes, (3) If wandering in the maze of late I run, (<!( 
the paths : (i) ii. IV. i.— (4) pondi'ous earth, (5) hands. '''-' 
third act was written by Dryden ; the fourth b ' 



in, i3J nanas. n^^. 
1 by Lee. 
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PAGE 150. Dryden's Conquest of Mexico (Powell's benefit piece) is No, 40. 
adverlised in Ihe next number by its first and better known title 
of the Indian Empe}0> 
Motto. Ovid, 
,' but tbe Codex Hatl 
Robinson Ellis, Anted Oxon Class Ser 
— Ben Jonson's Epiciene or The Slim Woman, ' 



oil'. Ifyou'cod^E }^'^!^f to one pason. Ihinkins her anolher. 

PAGE 153. Cowley's "The Wayting Maid,' in the Mistress, 4th 
SlanzB. 

— " The exact manner tii LindamiTa."—Tatler, No. 9. 

PAGE 154. "Hoan^s Anatomy of the World (The Setond Anniversary), 
11. 244-6. ^'That one might almost say.' 

PAGE 154. Motto. Horace, Ep. II. i. 202. "«>• ^2. 

— ■ Aristotle's Poetics, chap. xiv. 

PAGE 156. Cf. Sidney's Apolggie Jbr Poetrie — ' two Armies flye in, 
represented with foure swords and bucklers' (p. 52, ed. Shuck- 
baigh) ; Shakespeare's Henry Fifth — 'wilh four or five most 
vile and i^ged foils/ etc. (iv. Piol. L yietseq.); Ben Jonson's 
Every Man in his Hunwur — 'with three rusty swords,' etc. 
(Prol. 9 et seg.) See also The Rehearsal, V. i. 

— Horace, Ars Poet. 182-4. 

PAGE 157. The additional notion of Admiration appears in Sidney's 
Apologie. — "Tragedy . . . that with stirring the affects of admira- 
tion and commiseration teacbeth the uncerlainety of this world " 
(p. 31). Boileau, in the famous letter to Ch. Ferrault (1700), 
writes — " Comeille n' a point song;^ . . . i ^mouvir la piti^ et la 
lerreur, mais \ exciter . . . une certaine admiration," and refers 
to this as " un nouveau genre de trag^die." 

PAGE 157. Motto. Virgil, ^». vi. 854. No, 43. 

PAGES 158-9. The formula, which granted unlimited authority (o 
the consuls, included these words — 'ne quid respublica delri- 
menti capiat.' Mr. H. Morley is wrong in thinking that 
Abraham Froth's Act ' for importmg French Wines ' is a muddle- 
headed reference to the Methuen Treaty of 1703, which favoured 
Port at the expense of Claret. An Act was passed in 1711 for 
Ihe importation of French wine. See Burnet's reflections upon it 
(Hist, of His Ovm Time, II. 565-6). The 'Northern Prince' is 
Charles XII. of Sweden, and the references are to the campaign 
with the Czar Peter. Palmmtist may be, as Mr. H. Morley 
su^ests, the 'Hebdomadal Meeting' variant for Count Ponia- 
towski. The ' Neutrality Army ' may refer to England, Germany, 
and Holland, which were signatories to a treaty of neutrality 
afler Pultowa. 

Page 159. Dyet^s Nems-Letter (cf. Nos. 127 and 457), published 
by John Dyer, was disconlinned on his death in Sept. 1713. 

TAGB 160. The British Princes: An Heroitk Poem, by Edward 
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No. 43. Howard, one of the butts of the J^ekearsal, was ridiculed bj 
Rochester and by Sprat. It was the latter who called it an 
"Incomparable, incomprehensible Poem." Mr. H. Morleyquoles 



Howard's lines,— 






Edward King took it upon him to defend the burlesque 
couplet as sober sense (Munimsn/a Antiqaa, HI, i86). ' 

4, PAGE i6i. Mollo. Horace, Ars Poet. 153. 

— In the 5th Act of Otway's Venue Presen/d (1682), where, 
during the scene between Jaffeir and Belvidera, the ' Passing 
bell ' tolls for Pierre. 

PAGE 162. Hamlet, I. iv. 38-54 (2nd, or later, Foli/>). 

PAGE 163. " Les Anglois nos voisins ^ment !e sang, dans leurs jeus, 
par la quality de leuT temperament, ce sont des insulates, separ^ 
du reste des hommes : nous sommes plus humains. . . . Les 
peuples, qui paroissent avoir plus de genie pour la TragMie dc 
tous nos voisins, sont les Anglois, par I'esprit de leur nation 
qui se plaist aux choses atroces, et par le caractke de leur langue 
qui est propre aux grandes expressions.- — K6n& Rapin's ^efiixiom 
sur la Peitique ifArislole, etc, 1674, pp. 1S3, 201. The same 
reference occurs in the i34lh Taller. Le Vavasseur controverts- 
Rapin's statement about " grandes expressions " in his Remarqun 
sur les mmvelles Sejiixions. Paris 1675, p, 117. See note to p. 
235- 

— Comeille's Horace (1640). 

PAGB 164. Sophocles, Eleclra. See the Remarks in Roscommon, 
at the passage referred to below. 

PAGB 165. Horace, Ars Poet. 1S5. The second version of the Latin 
and English is as in Roscommon, but with the second line (' And 
spill' etc.), given in the first quotation, omitted. 

— Bullock: Noi-ris. See B. I. 

— Etheredge's Comical Revenge, or Looe in a Tub, was playd 
at Lincoln's Jnn Fields in 1664. 

1, PAGE 166. Mollo. Juvenal, Sat. iii. 100. 

— Shadwell, in A True Widow {I. i. ^sim), jests at ' French 
Fopperies.' 

PAGB 167. Visils in their beds. The ruelle da Hi is originally the 
narrow passage on either side of the bed, but under Louis XIV. 
it came to signify the bedrooms or boudoirs of fashionable ladies, 
where morning conversation, generally of the prieieax tone, was 
held with their visitors. Cf. Moli^re, Les Pricieuses ridicule!, 
Ecole des femmes ; Boileau, Sat. xti. ; and the humorous anecdote 
in Msnagiatia, II. 354. Hence the phrases, courir les ruelles, 
hotiime de ruelle {Sfectator, No. 530). Cf. Dryden, Dedication oj 
the jEneis, p. 139, and Pope, Rape of the Leek, III. 166. 

PAGE 168. L. 21. A translation of ^iieillC 

— Macbeth (Davenant's version) was acted at the Haymarket on 
27th Dec. 1707. Betterton played Macbeth ; and Norris, Bullock, 
and Bowen the Witdies. The reference to Balloon is obscure. 
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MOB 170. Motto. Ovid, Melam. I. i. 9. No. 46, 

- Edward Lloyd's Coffee-House, originally in Tower Street, j 



from which it was removed in 1692 to Lombard Street, w 
known house for wine-sales (see advts. A) and ship-broking business- 
It attracted customers from John's in Birchin Lane, and even from 
Garraway's, and acquired a reputation with merchant shippers 
which is now historic See Tailsr, No. 368. 

PAGB 171. Charles Lillie, perfumer, at (he comer of Beaufort- Buildings 
in the Strand, acted as agent for the sale of the Sp^ctatsr (see 
advts. A, No. 16 onwards), as he had done for the Talkr (see 
Nos. 13S and 142). He issued the two volumes of Original 
a?id Genuine Letters sent to the Tatler and Spectator (1725). 

PAGE 172. The Postman, ante, p. 310. 

— Gilbert Burnet, the historian, wrote a description, in the form 
of Letters, of his Continental Travels in 16S5-6. 

PAGB 173- The Art of Ogling. Cf. ante. No. so. 

— Tki Ring. A &shionable resort in Hyde Park for promen- 
aders and horsemen. W Nos. 73, 88, 377. 

PAGE 174. Motto. Marti^, £pigr. II. xli. fj 

— Hobbes's Hitman Nature, ch. ix. § 13 (Moleswoith, iv. 46). 
PAGE 175. Boileau's 4th Satire. 

— The soubriquet Jack- Pudding, for a ' Meriy- Andrew,' which 
appears in Milton s Defence of the People of England, \. , was much 
in vogue in the literature at the end of the 17th cent. Cf. Shadwell's 
plays, /tuJiiw; Jones's Efymas (1682). Addison has not added the 
German equivalent Hans Worst. 

PAGE 176. Sleeveless Errand (TroHus anil Cressida, V. iv. 9}. Inile 
{ante, p. 43 note). The burning of ilae Inkle as a restorative is 
referred (o in Shadwell's Sullen Lovers, ii. ; The Amorous Bigot, V. 
i. ; etc. 

— The Biter is discussed in No. 504. A liite (as in No. 156) 
is the eighteenth century for our colloquial ' sell ' ; a biter, one who 
Autniugs. " I '11 teach you a way to outwit Mrs. Johnson," writes 
Swift to Dr. Tisdall (l6th Dec. 1703): "it is a new-fii^oned way 
of bemg witty, and they call it a bite. You must ask a {entering 
question, or tell some damned lie in a serious manner, and then 
she will answer or speak as if you were in earnest ; and then 
cry you, ' Madam, there's a 6ite 1 ' " See Swift's verses, passim. 
Rowe's comedy. The Biter, was produced on Dec. 4th, 1704, 
when the author, according to Dr. Johnson, "sat in the house 
laughing with great vehemence, whenever he had in his own 
opinion produced a jest" (Lives, ii 313). 

PACE 177. Henry IV. PL II., I. ii. 6. 

Page 177. Motto. Ovid, Metam, xiv. 652. ^ 

PAGE 180. The Unhappy Favourite, or Earl of Essex, by Banks, was 
first produced at the Theatre Royal in 1682, and was played at 
Druiy Lane on 2Sth Dec 1709. It was a popular piece, and 
supplied the basis for the later plays, 72« Earl of Essex, by Jones 
{'753) and Brooke (1761). See the Pit^ce lo Fielding*s Tom 
Thumb the Great {\TS3\ Lent Foppington was Colley Cibbec's 
part in his own play. The Careless Husband, first acted 7th Dec 
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!. 1704. Justice Clodpate, "an immoderate hater of London," is 1 

character in ^haAviAVs ,EpSBta-Wells (1672), revived at Drurj 
Lane on iSth Dec. 1708, with Powell, Johnson (as the Justice), 
BuUocIt, and Pinkethman in the cast, jtulue Overdo is in Ben 
Jonson's Barihalomew Fair (1614), which was acted at the Haj- 
market on izth Aug. I'jcfj. 

), PAGE 181. Mptta. Martial, Epigr. X. iv. 

— Beaver, the haberdasher, is James Heywood, linen diaper. Fish 
Street Hill, the 'James Easy' of the letter in No. 268, and th;( 
author of a volume of ' Letters and Poems.' (See Mr, Dobson's 
Steele, 468, 473.) 

PAGE 182. The Grecian (ante, p. 310). Squire's was near Gray's Inn, 
and Searle's at Lincoln's Inn. See Nos. 269 and 271. 

PAGE 184. Sitmer-Time. "In my own Memory the Dinner has 
crept by Degrees from Twelve a Clock to Three, and where it will 
fix no Body knows " ( Taller, No. 263). I^dy Dainty, conceiving 
" it necessary for a Gentlewoman to be out of order," dined in ha 
closet at twelve (;*. No. 77). Cf. Swift's Journal of a Maieiv 
Lady (172S). 

— Tom the Tyrant was the head waiter of White's Coffee-house, 
of suflicient authority to be classed with Mr. Kidney of the 
St. James's, He is the 'Sit Thomas' of the Toiler (Nos. 16, 
26, and 36). 1 

I, PAGE 184. Motto. Juvenal, Sat. xiv. 321. 

— On the morning after the appearance of this paper, Swift 
wrote in his Journal to Stella— "The Spectator is written hy Steele 
with Addison's help: 'tis often very pretty. Yesterday it wai 
made of a noble hint 1 gave him long ago for his Tatlers, about ar 
Indian supposed to write his travels into Engluid. I repent be 
ever had it. 1 intended to have written a book on that subject. 
I believe he has spent it all in one paper, and all the under hina 
there are mine too ; but I never see him or Addison. " Addison, 
who, it will be noted, is the author of the paper,_cannot well have 
been indebted to Swift for the 'under hints. 
Taller (No. 171, 12th May 1710) gives an accoi) 
in which the Indian Kings "who were lately in Great Britain,"^ 
did honour to their landlord, the Upholsterer in King Street, 
Covent Garden. This man, whom they styled ' " ' 



is cliief 
, " Emperor of theMohocks"! 
naa come to cngiana 10 near 

Eecur'd ageinsE the threats of France and Rome." 

See the Epilogue spoken ' before the four Indian IGngs ' at the 
Haymatket after the performance of Macbeth on 24th April 1710 
(Genest, II, 452}. As to the distinction between the 'Upholsterer' 
and the ' Political Upholsterer,' and the identification of the 
former with one of the Ames, see Diet. Nat. BUg., Thos. 

The motif of the paper may have suggested Goldsmith's Cift'^f 
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of the World; buL Montesquieu's Lettres Pirsatus (1721), named No. 50> 
by Mi. T. Arnold as indebted to this happy 'hint,' more prob- 
ably drew its inspiration from Du Fresny's Amusements s&ieux 
et eomiques d'un Siamois (1707), and Galland's translation of the 
Tkousandand One Nights (1708). 

GB 185. Line 26, 'polished marble' A. 

GB 187. Line 8, ' Persons, etc' ' Men of the greatest Perfections 
in their Country.' A. 

— For the ' black spots ' or patches, see No. 81. 

GE 188. Motto. Horace, Epist. 11. i. 127. No. 5L 

— Steele criticises his own play by way of prelude t 



(701). The later text, Act II, si 

Catitf trr—O that Haniat ! to ciubrau that bcauleous 

Li^il Hardy- f^i Tom ; etc. 

PAGE 189. Line I, ' About him to delight ' — ' Else to gratify ' ^. 

She Would If SU Could, by Sit George Etheredge, had been 

last acted on Jth Dec. 1706, at the Haymarket. 
PAGE 190. Ibrahim i^tA Emperour of the Tiirks (corrected in the 

Prefece to ' iJth ') was written by Mrs. Pin. It was produced at 

Drury Lane in 1696, and ^ain on 30th OcL 1702 (See Genest, II. 

p. 74). Settle had written a play entitled Ibrahim in 1676, founded 

on Scuddri's romance of that name. 

— The ' throwing of the handkerchief supplied many a metaphor 
in the plays of the day, Cf, e.g. Shadweil's Scawrers, I. i. It is 

E rotable that not a little of the Eastern 'colour' of contemporary 
terature was derived from a treatise on the Seraglio written 1^ 
John Greaves (mtte, p. 309). 

— The Rover or the Banished CaBaliers,hy Mrs. Aphra Behn, of 
which the ist Part was licensed on znd July 1677, and the second 
acted in 1681. The first part was the best, and the most popular. 
The scene where Blunt falls "into the common shore" is taken 
from Boccaccio, II, v. (Genest, II, 21o). 

At Bartholomew Pair. This may refer to the popular 
acrobatic exhibitions at the Fair, or, according to some editors, 
to the display of ligure by ' Lady Mary,' a rope-dancer of the time. 
PAGE 192. Motto. Virgil, ^«. i. 78. No. 52. 

— Martial, vii. lot; one of the three douhtful epigrams not printed 
in the later texts. 

PAGE 193. Tht Foslman (ante, p. 310). _ The Spectator {A) frequently 
advertises "rosy" cosmetics, especially "the famous Bavarian 
Red liquor." 

PAGE 195. Motto. Horace, Ars Poet. 359. No. 53. 

PAGE 196. Epictetus his Morals, with SimpUcias his Comment, was 
done into English, in 1694, by Geoige Stanhope. A second 
edition was printed in 1700, The passage in italics is a resum^ of 
ch. 62. For Saint -Evremond see ante, p. 327. 

' R. B.' Cf. note to letter in No. 33 ; where there is also a 
e to Saint-Evremond. 
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No. 53. PAGE 197. The style of Steele's correspondent well illastrates his 
horror of " the least Impropriety of Language." 

PAGE 199. King Latiniis, asft, p. 323. 
No. 54. PAGE 200. MotlD. Horace, Epist. I. xi. 28. 

PAGE 201. V\aifi'5 Apology, chap. vl. 

PAGB ao2. Hudibras, III. ii. 17 $-6.^' SAin'il iipoK.' 

— "This Letter [and that in No. 78] may be by Laurence 
Eusden." (H. Morley). 

— Any distinction between Coffee-home and Choielate-hgase, \ 
in respect of their names, must be somewhat arbitrary. Pepys 
says, 'Toacoffee-housetodrink jocolatte'(Z>ior>', zoth Nov. 1664). 
At the 'Coffee-houses,' which became more numerous and more 
club-like, " the guests were supplied with newspapers" (Johnson's 
Did.). Whiles and Tht Cocea-Tree were Chocolate-houses. 

No, 55. PACK 203. Motto. Persius, Sat. v. 129. 

— The passage is II. 132-155 of (he same ^aftV^. Thequotation 
from Dryden's translation will be found in vol. xiii., p. 258, of 
Scott & Saintsbury's edition. Line 5, ' Tie tyrant Lucre no 
denial takes'; lines 20-1 

' NoihinE reCflTds thy voyage now, ufUess 
The otktrtord forbids, Votitfiluttvsiiest.' 

[Brown george^a brown loaf {/oinson); borathio—'a. bottle 
commonly of a pigges skin, with the hair inward, dressed inwardly 
with roien, to keep wine or liquor sweet' {Minskea) — Cf. Jonson 5 
T&e Devil is an. Ass, II. i. ; jack = the old English waxed leather 
bottle or cup,] 
PAGE 205. SaliuBt, Bell. Catil. v. — 'alieni appetens, siii profiisus.' 
No. 56- PAGE 207. Malta. Lucan, Pharsalia, i. 454. 

— The works of ..i/&rt»i:.^a^wj (1193-1280) were published in 
21 vols, at Leyden in 1651. 

PAGE 208. A Friend af mine, ante, p. 184. 
PAGE 20S. That preciBus metal. 
in the well-known passage o 
an Man, i. 107-S. 
No. 57. PAGB 212. Motta. Juvenal, Sat. vi. 252-3. 

— Iliad, vi. 490. 

— The ' rural Andromache ' recalls Mrs. Alse Copswood " the 
Yorkshire Huntress," who is described in the 37th Tatkr as 
"come to town lately, and moves as if she were on a N^, and 
going to take a Five- Bar Gale ; and is as loud as if she were 
following her Dogs." 

PAGE 214. The Whig Dr. Titus Dates is a clever di^uise for the 
Tory Dr. Henry Sacheverell. The enthusiasm of the Tory ladies 
for the Doctor during his trial (Feb. 27— Mar. 23, 1710) is 
described in the Tatler (No. 143). " In the mean Time it is not 
to be expressed, how many cold Chickens the Fair Ones have 
eaten since this day [Mar. 6] seven-night for the Good of (heir 
Country." Dr. Sachevereil's Speech had its place in Leonora's 
Library, ante, p. 330. 

— Snuff-box. See note on p. 343. 
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PAGE 215. Molto. Horace, An Poet. 361. The original is " Ut No. 58. 
pictura pqesis; erit," etc. It is conceivable that Addison in- 
tentionaUy tampered with Horace's synlaK for his immediate 
purpose. The same error is made by Voltaire in the Did. pkilo- 
sopkique (art. ' Police des Spectacles '). 

— Longinus begins his Treatise mt the Sublime with an 
adverse critique of ttie book on that subject by Csecilius, the 
Sicilian rhetorician and friend of Dionysius of Halicamassus. 

t He holds that it is written in a humbler style than the argument 

demands. 
PAGES 216-7. The "short poems printed among the minor Greek 
Poets" will be found on pp. 314-329 of Foetiz Minores Graci, 
edited by Radulph Winterton, Cambridge, 1684. Addison must 
have had these p^es before him when he wrote the paper, as the 
' Figures ' are given by him in the same order, and as all the details 
refer to the texts in that edition. A full accounl of these and 
other ' Figures ' will be found in Puttenham's Art of English 
Poesie (15!^). 
Paob ziS. Dryden's Mac-Fkcknoe, 11. 205.8. 

— George Herbert's TempU, e.g. 'The Altar' (No. i) and 
'Easter Wings' (No 11). 

— Joshua Sylvester's Translation of Du Bartas, Dedication. 
PAGE 219. Cowley in his Pitidarique Odes had set a fashion of 

dishabilli in Enghsh verse, to which the later Caroline poets, 
Dryden, and the contemporaries of Addison turned for relaxation 
from the rigorous etiquette of the Heroic Couplet. A more ample 
denunciation of Pindaruk writers will be found in No. 160. 
Addison expresses too, in No. 147, his 'clas^cal' hatred of those 
whom he calls 'Pindarick readers.' 

PAGE 219. Motto. Seneat, De Brev. yitae, xiii. N». 59, 

PAGE 220. The work of Tryphiodonu (c, A,D. 400), a grammarian 
and epic poet, is described by Hesydiius of Miletus as follows ;— 
Nlerrap jmnroii^, o tx AuKfas, fvpt^Mv 'IXi&Sa X<iiro7ckl|i|iaTav. 
"Eo-ri Tfdp Jv T(|i a' jj,V| rfpCo-Kto-flau 0, koI KarA ^aipiiiSCav oO™ 
Tfc tK&a-njs *KXi,(iirdv«v a-raixiiov. 'Birotii<re K Kal Tpvi^iiiS«pos 
'OS^rciav oiiolus ainp (firagtienla Mistoricorvm Crucoruni, 
ed. Muller, IV. p. 171). His only estant work, on the Fall of 
Troy, was printed by H. Stephanus, in folio, in 1566. 

PAGB 221, Addison has borrowed most of his details in illustration of 
the ' rebus ' from Camden's Remains toncerning Britain, first 
published anonymously in 1605. 

PAGE 222. Ovid, Metam. 356-369. 

— Erasmus, CoUoquia Familiaria, ' Echo.' 

— Hudibras, Pt. I. Canto III. 11. 183-220. It is Orsin who 
bewails his loss. Butler, according to Warburton, refers, in the 
lines about 'splay.foot rhymes,' to Sidney's Arcadia. He may 
have had in mind such poems as Herbert's ' Heaven' ( The Temple, 
No. 159). 

PAGB 223. Motto. Persius, Sat. iii. 85. No. 60. 

PAGE 224. The making of Anagrams (AvaYp'HiFiTtJtiv of the Greek 
Grammarians) was older than monkish times, though the word 
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No. 60, 'anagram' (Ft. anagramme) came in in the ]6th century. See 

Puttenham's Art of Eng. Paesie, ('of the Anagiame oi Poesie 
transposed ') and Ounden ut supra. 

— Anagram of a Man. Cf. 

Though all her parts be not in th' uEual place, 

— Donne, Elegies, ii. 15-6. 

Cf. also Hudibras, III. i. 771-2. 

— Vi^. Ceorg- iv. 491-2. 

— Like a seam~e.g. No. 58 in Herbert's Temple. 
PAGB 226. The Mercure Galaat, by Vis^, was established for the 

criticism of belles lettres and those lighter matters which the 
foiimal des Sfavans did not discuss. 

— See Menagiaaa, I. pp. 174-5 (3rd edit. 1713). An accoui 
of the 'learned' Gilles MSiage (d. 1692) will be found in Bayli 
He was probably Moliere's model for Vadius in L^s Femmt 
SavatcUs. 

PAGB 227. ' Piayed booty' — 'played double' A. 

— The works of Jean Ftan5ois Saraiin were printed by Manage 
in 1656, after their author's death (Menagiaiia, I. 30, 347). 

~ Hudibras, I. i. lt-12 ; I. ii. 1-2. Cf. Tatkr, No. 132. 
No, 61. PAGB 228. Motto. Persius, Sat. v. 19. 

— One of the most deliberate and lengthy exercises in punning 
by the ' [earned monarch ' is his speech to the Professors of the 
ColieEe of Edinbutgh during his visit in 1617 (see The Musis 
Welcome, i6l8l. 

— Lancelot Andrewes (1555-1626). 
PAGE 229. Paronomasia, pun ; Ploce (irXoKij), lit. a twining, more 

&miliarly the Aristotehan dramatic antithesis to Xiia%s ; Antsaa- 
claiis, the repetition of the same worf in a different, if not in a 
contrary sense. 
PAGE 231. The saying of Ariateneius, with the tendering by Metcerus, 
is taken by Addison from Menagiana, I. p. 321. Mercerus, or 
Meider, was the ^ther-in-law of Salmasius, or Saumaise, the 
opponent of Milton. 
No. 62. PAGE 231. Motto. Horace, Ars Poet. 309. 

— Locke's Essay coHcertaag the Huntam Uitderstandiug, ed. 
1690, ' Of discerning etc,,' eh. xi. p. 6S. 

PAGE 23?. Cf. Addison on Cowley, in An Account of the Greatest Eiig. 
Poets, Kurd, I. 22-7,^" He mote bad pleased us had he pleased 
us less," which is borrowed from Boiieau {Ej>. ix.). 

PAGB 233. Cowley's Mistress, passim. 

PAGB 235. "The definition of Wit ... is only this: That it is a 
propriety of thoughts and words ; or, in other terms, thoughts and 
words elegantly adapted to the subject " — Dryden's Apology foi 
Heroic Poetry, prefixed to The State of Innocence. Dryden, in 
the Preface to Albion and Albanius, states that this definition, if 
true, " will extend to all sorts of poetry." In the Preface to thej 
Second Miscellany he saya that he drew his definition from the I 
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consideration of Vji^il's art. "This evening," says the 62nd Tatkr, Na 62' 
" was spent at out Table in Discourse of Propriety of Woids and 
Thouglils, which is Mr. Diyden's Definition of Wit, " 

.GE 235. The Dialogues of Bouhours, entitled La Maniire de bien 
psnser dam lei eavragss de fes/ril, wherein this sentiment occurs, 
appeared in 1687, and was translated into English in 1705 by a 
' Person of Quality.' Bouhours quotes from me 9th Epistle of 
Boileau ' Rien n'est beau que 1e vrai,' etc. , an idea which is 
familiar enough in Boileau's An of Poetry. The vc^ue of Bouhours 
and Rapin among the lesser Wits is ilUistrated in the Taller, No. 
87. Raran was translated by Rymer. 

lGB Z36. Dryden, Dedicatuat of the Mneis, Scott & Saintsbury, 
xiv. 180. Segyais (1624-1701), the friend of Mme. de la Fayette, 
translated the jSneid and Georgics into French verse, to which he 
prefixed a dissertation. Dryden makes ample reference to this in 
his Ded. is the jSneis. 

IGB 237. Motto. Horace. An Poet. I. No. 63. 

lCB 238. Pulvilho (It. polvigho : Lat. pulvillus), a sachet of scented 
powder. "All sorts of Essences, Perfiimes, Pulvilios, Sweet-Bags, 
perfimi'd Boxes for your Hoods and Gloves" ( Shaid well's 5«'T'- 
Fair, II. a.). 

— Dutness, the eighteenth century antithesis to Wit, Good Sense, 
Itmeation, etc., which dwelt in 'Caves' and fantastic 'Temples.' 
We have the most emphatic critique in Pope's Essay on Criticism 
and in the Durutad. 

PAGE 239. Tryphiodorus, ante, p. 339. 

PAGE Z42. Motto: Juvenal, Sai. III. 182-3. No, 64, 

— This day Swift enters in \a& Jounial to Stella— "Dt. Freind 
was with me, and pulled out a twopenny pamphlet just published, 
called ' The State of Wit,' giving a character of all the papers that 
have come out of late. The author seems to be a Whig. ... But 
above all thmgs he praises the Tatlers and Spectators ; and I 
believe Steele and Addison were privy to the printing of it. Thus 
is one treated by these impudent dogs." 

PAGE 244. CharlesII. of Spamhaddiedini7oo; Peter II. of Portugal 
in 1706; and the Emperor Joseph I. quite recently, on 17th April 

PAGE 245. Matto. Horace, Sat. I. i. 90. No 65, 

PAGE 246. Sir George Etheredge's popular comedy, The Man of Mode 

or Sir Fopling Flutter (licensed 3 June 1676) is referred to in 1 

Drydffli's Mac.FUtknoe, 151-4. See No. 75. 
PAGB 148. la A. is an advertisement, in lai^e type, of Pope's Essay 

on Criticism. "This day is publish'd. An Essay on Criticism. 

. . . Price IS." ( 

PAGB 349. Motto. Horace, Odes, III. vi. 21-4. f^p, gg. 

— Belie Saiivage, ante, p. 104. 

— ' John Hughes is the author of these two letters, and, Oialmers 
things, also of the letters signed R. B. in Nos. 33 and 53' (H. 
Morley). See note to p. 124. 

PAGB 252. Motto. Sallust, Catalina, 25. No. 67, 

~~ Luciaji's Dialogue on Datuirtg was translated, in the Works, 
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" By several Eminent Hands" 



No. 57. byFeiraid Spence (1684!, and aj 

(1711). 

PAGE 253. Budgell, in the name 'Monsieur Rigadoon,' hints, pro- 
bably correctly, at the French origin of this lively clance, just 
as, later in the essay, he is tight in stating that the country-dance 
(called innite-ticinse on its introduction into France) is 'an 
invention of our own country.' The rigadoon wiis a dance foi 
two, Cf. Guardian, No. 154. Mol. Pately was a popular English 
dance of the early seventeenth century. The description of thrf 
French dancing may be compared with that in the Taller, No. 88. 
See also Spe<tater, No. 37 note (La Ferte). 
PAGE J54. " In foul weattier, it would not be amiss for them to 
learn to dance, that is, to learn just so much (for all beyond is 
superfluous, if not worse) as may give them a graceliil comport- 
ment of their \!OdiltS.''-~tiOV\tf^ Proposition for the Aduanlemenl 
cf ExpeHaiental Phihsophy (g The School). 

— The sale of Italian paintings at 'the Three Chairs' is 
advertised in No. 64 and subsequent papers. 

No. 68. PAGE 256. Motto. Ovid, Metani. i. 355. 

— Cicero, £>e Amidtia, vi. 22. 

— Bacon, Sssays (Of Friendship), ed, Wright, p- 107. 

— EccUsiasticus, ctuips. vi. , is. , xxii. , and xsvii. 

PAGB 259. Monim comitas. Ciceto, passim, especially De Offidis, u„ 
Cf. the motto of the H2th Tatler. 

— Martial, Epig. xii. 47. 

No. 69. PAGB 260. Motto. Vii^i, Georgics, i. 54. 

— With this paper on the power of Trade compare No. 174. 

— A reference to Dit^enes the Cynic, who claimed to be of no 
country but K(Kr[M>iroXCTT(s (Dii^. Liert. vi. 63). Goldsmith latei 
adopted the phrase ' Citizen of the World ' as a title to the papers 
which appeared in the Public Ledger. 

PAGE 261. Grand Cairo, ante, p, 309. 

— The description of the toilet, which may be compared with 
that in the 116th Taller, may have suggested II- 129-136 of the 
Jiape of the Lock. See note to p. 19. 

— Pyramids of china. Cf No. 37. 
No, 70. PAGE 263. Motto. Horace, Epis. II. i. 63- 

— Boileaii gives this well-known anecdote of Moli^re in his 
Rifiexiom sur Lengin, I. 

— Sidney's ApoUgie for Poetrie (ed. Shuckbui^h, p. 31)- 
" Addison, says Percy, in his ReKgues "is mistaken with regard 
to the antiquity of the common -received copy ; for this, if one may 
judge from the style, cannot be older than the time of Elizabeth, 
and was probably written after the eli^ium of Sir Philip Sidney ; 
perhaps in consequence of it " (I. 19). Percy gives the text of " the 

tsnuine antique poem" (i*.) ; the errors in it are corrected in Mr. 
keaf s Specimens of English Literature. 
PAGE 264. The greatest Modem Criticks would seem to a generality 
forLeBossu, the author of the Traits du Poinre Epifue {i(,-j$). 1 : 
am indebted to Mr. D. Nichol Smith for pointing out the followii^ 
passages which Addison adopts — " La premiere chose . . , est de 
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choisir I'inslruction et le point de Morale " (?■ 37) • " ■ ■ ■ il No. 70. 
emploie moins la force du raisonneinent que 1'iasinua.tion et le 
plaisir, s'accammodEinf aux coQtumes et aux inclinations particuliSres 
deses auditevirs" (p. 44I. Chaps, viii. and si. show that Homei 
and Virgil "have formed their plans in this view." The allusion 
to the Greek States is also borrowed (p. 66). 
GB 267, Virgil, jSo, xi. 820 et seq. 
i'AGBaeS. Vidsli etc., ^». xii. 936-?; At vero etc., jEn. x. 821-3. 
l-r ■ — Addison returns to this ballad in No. 74. 

,GE 269. MoUo. Ovid, Mer. Eptst. iv. la No. 71. 

— Diyden's Works (ed. Scott & Saintsbiiry) xi. 4S8, lines 79 
cl seq. Steele omits line 81 (after and in quotation). 

' Foi Cyman shunned tbe Church, and used oo( much to pray ' 
and lines 102-3 (after the 22nd in the same) 

'Where two beginning paps were scarcely spaed, 

— The letter of the ' enamoured footman ' is believed to be 
genuine. James Hirst, a servMit of Steele's and Addison's friend 
the Hon. Edward Wortley, had by mistake enclosed a letter to 
his ' mistress ' in a parcel which he dehvered to his master. Mr. 
Wortley refused to return it, saying, ' No, James. You shall be a 

1. great man. This letter must appear in the Spectator' (Chalmers, 

tAi B 273 Motto Vii^l, Geo>^s, iv 208 9 No, 72. 

— M'hi.1 LJ AdvL in the TatUi (^o 138) 'Whereas Mr. 
Bickerstifl has received Information, That there are in and 
about the Koyal Exchajige a sort of Persons cnmmonly known 
by the name of Whelters who dnnk themselves int) an inter- 
mediate State of being neither dnmk or sober ' See also 
Tatler, No I4I 

— Ben Jonsoii ' Clah, ante, p 317 The twenty fourth and 
last rule ran "Neminem reum pocula faciunto Focus pcrennis esto." 

— Kit-Cat atid Octoier. Ante, p. 317. 

— IVAisk or Whist. It is so spelt in the Country Gentleman's 
Vade-Mecam, Lond. 1699, p. 63 (Halliwell). 

— To moisten (or 'wet ) their t/aj', as a humorous synonym 
for ' to drink ' does not seem to be older than the first decade of 
the eighteenth century. (See the Nsw Eng. Diet.) 

'AGE 275. Motto. Virgil, Mn. \. 332. No. 73 

'AGE 276. Cicero, Tusc. v. 24. 
'AGE 277. The Sing, ante, p. 335. 

— Paradise Last, i. 376 et seq. 

— The History of Bel <md of the Dragon, vet. 3 et seq. 
iB 278. From the pseudo -Chaucerian poem, The Remedie of Love 

(c. 1530), printed in Chalmers's Poets, I. p. 539 (stanzas 8 and 9). 

— Snuff-taking by ladies was quite ri la mode m the days of the 
spectator. See Nos. 57, 91, and especially 344. "My sister 
. . . sits with her nose full of snuff . . . reading Plays and 
Romances" {Taller, No. 75). "After this, we turned our Dis- 
course into a more gay style, and parted 1 But before we did so, I 
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made her resign hec Snuff-bos foe ever, and half drown her self! 

with washing away the Stench of the Musty" {Tatler, No. 79). 

See also Nos. 35 and 140} Swift's /moTxn/ /o Slella, Nov.. 3, 171 1. 
OB J79. Mvlto. Virgil, ^n. iv. 88. 

■ — The earlier paper wil! be found on pp. 264-8. See note 

thereon. 
GB 280. Horace, Odes, I, ii. 23-4. 

— Vecat etc. Vii^l, Georgics iii. 43- S- 1 
GB 281. The lines Adversi etc. are printed by Addison and hu| 

editors as one passage, 11. 1-2 are from JEti. xi. 605-6; 3-5. 
^n, vii. 682-4 > a"<I 5-8, '^- 712-5. 

— Tumits etc. Ain. ix. 47 ; Vidisti etc. ib. 269-70. 

— ' A deep and deeply Blow,' a printer's error in the original 
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^H. ii. 426-8. The 1712 tent prints ei 



PAGE 283. Hudibroi, I. iii. 94-6, 

As ^iddrmcton in doleful duoiU' 
Is said ID fi^l upon his stumps.' 
— Nonpudet etc. ^n. xii. 229-31. 
i. PAGE 284. Motto. Horace, Ejdsl. I. xvii. 23. 
—This paper is supplementary to No. 65. 
i. PAGE 287. Motto. Horace, Epist. I. viii. 17. 

PAGE 288. La Calprenide's romance of Pharamond was puhlisl 
Paris in 1661 and was translated into English in 1677 by 
Phillips, Milton's nephew. 
^ PAGE 290. Motto. Martial, JE^i^r. I. Ixxxvi. 8-10. In the 171 
it is printed in two lines. ' Non convivere licet ' etc. 
PAGE 291. The sketch of Will. Honeycomb as a nfesar or (A'rf 
borrowed from La Bruyere — ' II se nromkie sur I'eau, 
demande quelle heure il est : on lui pr&ente une montre, i peui 
I'a-t-il refue, que ne songeant plus ni i I'heure, ni i la monln 
il la jette dans la tivi&re, comme une chose qui I'embarrssss 
{Caroitires : Chap, xi., De ^Homme, ii. p. 8, ed. 1790). Budgii 
gives this episode an English colour ; the other freaks of Menatoi 
he acknowledges (p. 293) as a direct transcript from his Frend 
original {ib.\ De Brancas, brother of the Due de Villars, is " ' 
have been La Bruy^re's model for Menalcas. 

— Dryden's Absohm and Ackitsphel Part I. U- 163-4- 
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' Nullum m^num ingenium si 
De Tranquillitate Animi. iv. 

— Mal/umaticians. Perhaps an allusion to the familiar tali 
about Sir Isaac Newton. 

— Jesuit. Ante, p. 16. 
No. 78. PACK 295. Motto. See first paragraph. , 

— Laurence Eusden has been named as Steele's Cambtidi 
correspondent. (H. Morley.) See No. 54. 
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F«GE 297. The Lmangers. Anle, p. 202. No. 78. 

— You, your se^. Steele doubtless revised the humorous 
' petition ' and ' remonstrance ' (No. 80) with increased amusement, 
for the chief task of emendation which fell to him and his 
collaborators in the preparation of these volumes was the re- 
adjustment of the IVhos and Thais. For example, in No. 72, of 
eight alterations seven are the substitution of ' who ' and ' which ' 
for 'that.' 

TAGB 299. Molto. Horace, Epist. I. xvi. 52. pjo, 79. 

PAGE 300. 'M. T.' Is this ' Maty Tuesday' of No. 24? 
PACK 301. HecatUsa. Ante, p. 179, etc. 

— Fetaale Library. Ante, p. 1 39. 

— Dr. Johnson quotes the first line of this couplet, and adds 

PAGE 302. IV^kly Prorations. This is perhaps a reference to 
A Week's Preparation etc. (Lond. 1679; 47th edit,, 2nd Pt., 
1736), a popular devotional work, one of several of its kind bearing 
similar titles. 

— To siyi black in tht eye, to find feult with. " I defy any- 
body to say black in my eye" (Fielding, Tom Jones, IX. iv.). 

PAGE 302. Motio. Horace, Bfisi. 1. xi. 27. No. 80. 

PAGB 303. Babies, dolls. C^. Nos. 478 and 500 ('Little girls 
tutoring their Babies'), and Toiler, No. 95. 

— VisitiHgs. Ante, p. 328. 

PAGE 305. The line, whidi Steele gives incorrectly, is not in the 
Indian Emperor, but in Aurung-Zebe (IV. i.). 



Vou forcE me Mill to 



in ends in Ihat; 



— 'Egad,' '/ vow to gad,' 'And all thai ' are constantly on 
the lips of Fajler, the 'hanger-on' of Sir Timorous in Dryden's 
W/d Callanl. These mannerisms are burlesqued in the Rehearsal 
in the speeches of Bayes, who is intended for Dryden. 
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